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T HE perufal of Major Rennell’s Memoir tor 
illuftrating his Map of Indoftan, one of the 
moft valuable geographical treatifes that has appeared 
in any age or country, gave rife to the following 
work. It fuggefted to me the idea of examining 
more fully than I had done in the Introdudory 
Book to my Hiftory of America, into the know¬ 
ledge which the Ancients had of India, and of 
confidering what is certain, what is obfcure, and 
what is fabulous, in the accounts of that country 
which they have handed down to us. In un¬ 
dertaking this inquiry, I had originally no other 

obieft than my own amufement and inftrudhon : 
J But 
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But in carrying it on, and confulting with care the 
authors of antiquity, fome fa&s, hitherto unob- 
ferved, and many which had not been examined 
with proper attention, occurred; new views 
opened ; my ideas gradually extended and became 
more interefting; until, at length, I imagined that 
the refult of my refearches might prove amufing 
and inftru&ive to others, by exhibiting fuch a view 
of the various modes in which intercourfe with 
India had been carried on from the earlieft times, 
as might fhew how much that great branch of 
commerce has contributed, in every age, to in- 
creale the wealth and power of the nations which 
poflefled it. 

Thus the Hiftorical Difquilition which I now 
lay before the Reader was begun and completed. 
What degree of merit it poflefles, the Public mull 
determine. My grateful recolledlion of the fa¬ 
vourable manner in which my other works have 
been received, naturally increafes the folicitude with 
which I wait for its decilion concerning this which 
I now publilh. 


When 
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When I firft turned my thoughts to this fub- 
jed, I was fo fully aware of the difadvantage under 
which I laboured in undertaking to defcribe coun¬ 
tries of which I had not any local knowledge, that 
I have been at the utmoft pains to guard againft 
any errors which this might occafion. I have con- 
fulted, with perfevering induftry, the works of 
all the authors I could procure, who have given 
any account of India ; I have never formed any 
decided opinion, which was not fupported by re- 
fpedable authority ; and as I have the good for¬ 
tune to reckon among the number of my friends 
fome Gentlemen who have filled important fta- 
tions, civil and military, in India, and who have 
vifited many different parts of it, I had recourfe 
frequently to them, and from their converfation 
learned things which I could not have found in 
books. Were it proper to mention their names, 
the Public would allow that by their difcern- 
ment and abilities they are fully entitled to the 
confidence which I have placed in them. 
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In the progrcfs of the work, I became fenflble 
of my own deficiency with refpect to another 
point. In order to give an accurate idea of the 
imperfection both of the theory and practice of 
navigation among the Ancients, and to explain with 
fcientific precifion, the manner in which they afcer- 
tained the polition of places, and calculated then- 
longitude and latitude, a greater portion of mathe¬ 
matical knowledge was requihte, than my attention 
to other ftp dies had permitted me to acquire. What 
I wanted, the friendfhip of my ingenious and re- 
fpeClable Colleague, Mr. Playfair, Profeflor of Ma¬ 
thematics, has fupplied, and I have been enabled by 
him to elucidate all the points I have mentioned, in 
a manner which, I am confident, will afford my 
Readers complete fatisfa&ion. To him, like wife, 
I am indebted for the conftru&ion of two maps 
neceflary for illuftrating this Difquifition, which 
without his afliftance I could not have under¬ 
taken. 

I have adhered, in this work, to an arrangement 
I followed in my former compofitions, and to 
12 which 
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which the Public has been long accuftomed. I 
have kept hiftorical narrative as much feparate as 
poffible from fcientiflc and critical difcuflions, by 
relerving the latter for Notes and I llu fir at ions. I 
flatter myfelf that X may claim, without prefump- 
tion, the merit of having examined with diligence 
what X fubmit to public infpedtion, and of having 
referred, with fcrupulous accuracy, to the authors 
from whom I have derived information. 


College of Edinburgh, 
May 10th, 17 9 
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HISTORICAL DISQUISITION 
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CONCERNING 

ANCIENT INDIA. 


SECTION I. 

Inlercourfe with India, front the earliejl Times , until the Conquejl 
of Egypt by the Romans. 

W HOEVER attempts to trace the operations of men 
in remote times, and to mark the various fteps of 
their progrefs In any line of exertion, will foon have the mor¬ 
tification to find, that the period of authentic hiftory is ex¬ 
tremely limited. It is little more than three thoufand years 
fince the Books of Mofes, the moft ancient and only genuine 
record of what paffed in the early ages of the world, were 

B compofed. 
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cotnpofetl. Herodotus, the mofl ancient Heathen hiflorian 
whofe works have reached us, flourifhed a thoufand years 
later. If we pufh our inquiries concerning any point beyond 
the aera where written hiftory commences, we enter upon the 
region of conjefture, of fable, and of uncertainty. Upon that 
ground I will neither venture myfelf, nor endeavour to conduct 
my readers. In my refearches concerning the intercourfe be¬ 
tween the Eaftern and Weftern regions of the earth, and con¬ 
cerning the progrefs of that great branch of trade, which, in 
every age, has contributed fo confpicuoully towards raifing the 
people who carried it on, to wealth and power, I fiiall con¬ 
fine myfelf within the precin£ts I have marked out. Where- 
ever the infpired writers, intent upon higher obje£ts, mention 
occafionally any circumftance that tends to illuftrate the fubjedl 
of my inquiries, I firall attend to it with reverence. 'What¬ 
ever other writers relate, I fiiall examine with freedom, and 
endeavour to afeertain the degree of credit to which they are 
entitled. 

The original ftation allotted to man by his Creator, was in 
the mild and fertile regions of the Eaft. There the human 
race began its career of improvement; and from the remains 
of fciences which were anciently cultivated, as well as of arts 
which were anciently exercifed in India, we may conclude 
it to be one of the firft countries in which men made any 
confiderable progrefs in that career. The wifdotn of the EaPc 
was early celebrated *, and its productions were early in re- 

queft 


* i Kings, Lv. Jo. 
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tmeft among diflant nations b . The intercourfe, however, be 
tween different countries was carried on at firft entirely by 
land. As the people of the Eaft appear fcon to have acquired 
complete dominion over the ufeful animals % they could 
early undertake the long and toilfome journies which it was 
neceffary to make, in order to maintain this mtercourie ; and 
by the provident bounty of Heaven, they were formfeed with 
a bead of burden, without whole aid it would have been im- 
poffible to accomplife them. The Camel, by its perfevering 
ftrength, by its moderation in the ufe ot food, and the 
Angularity of its internal ftrufeure, which enables it to lay in a 
flock of water fufficient for feveral days, put it in their power 
to convey bulky commodities through thofe deierts, which 
muft be traverfed by all who travel from any of the countries 
weft of the Euphrates towards India. Trade was carried on 
in this manner, particularly by the nations near to the Arabian 
Gulf, from the eatlleft period to which hiftorical information 
reaches. Diflant journies, however, would be undertaken at 
firft only occafionally, and by a few. adventurers. But by 
degrees, from attention to their mutual lafety and comfort, 
numerous bodies of merchants affembled at ftated times, and 
forming a temporary affociation (known afterwards by the 
name of a Caravan), governed by officers of their own choice, 
and fubjeft to regulations of which experience had taught 
them the utility, they performed journies of fuch extent and 
duration, as appear aftonifliing to nations not accuftomed to 
this mode of carrying on commerce. 

c Ibid, xiL xxm io* it, 
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1 ■ But notwithftanding every improvement that could be made 
in the manner of conveying the produ&ions of one country 
to another by land, the inconveniences which attended it were 
obvious and unavoidable. It was often dangerous; always 
expenfive, and tedious, and fatiguing. A method of commu¬ 
nication more eafy and expeditious was fought, and the inge¬ 
nuity of man gradually difcovered, that the rivers, the arms 
of the fea, and even the ocean itfelf, were deftined to open and 
facilitate intercourfe with the various regions of the earth, 

. between which they appear, at firft view, to be placed as 
infuperable barriers. Navigation, however, and fhip-building, 
(as I have obferved in another work") are arts fo nice and 
complicated, that they require the talents, as well as experience 
of many fuccefiive ages, to bring them to any degree of per¬ 
fection. From the raft or canoe, which firft ferved to carry a 
favage over the river that obftruCted him in the chace, to the 
conftruCtion of a veflel capable of conveying a numerous 
crew, or a confiderable cargo of goods, to a diftant coaft, the 
progrefs of improvement is immenfe. Many efforts would be 
made, many experiments would be tried, and much labour as 
well as ingenuity would be employed, before this arduous and 
important undertaking could be accomplifhed.. 

Even after fome improvement was made in fhip-building,. 
the intercourfe of nations with each other by fea was far from, 
being extenfive. From the accounts of the earlieft hiftorians, 
we learn that navigation made its firft efforts in the Mediter- 


4 HUE of America, vol. i. p. 2. 
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ranean and the Arabian Gulf, and in them the firft a£tive 
operations of commerce were carried on. From an attentive 
infpe&ion of the pofition and form of thefe two great inland 
feas, thefe accounts appear to be highly probable. Thefe Teas 
lay open the continents of Europe, Afia, and Africa, and 
fpreading to a great extent along the coafts of the moft fertile 
and moft early civilized countries in each, feem to have been 
deftined by nature to facilitate their communication with one 
another. We find, accordingly, that the £rft voyages of the 
Egyptians and Phenicians, the moft ancient navigators men¬ 
tioned in hiftory, were made in the Mediterranean. Their 
trade, however, was not long confined to the countries bor¬ 
dering upon it. By acquiring early pofleflion of ports on the 
Arabian Gulf, they extended the fphere of their commerce, 
and are reprefented as the firft people of the Weft who opened 
a communication by fea with India. 

In that account of the progrels of navigation and difcovery 
which I prefixed to the Hiftory of America, I confidered with 
attention the maritime operations of the Egyptians and Phe¬ 
nicians ; a brief review of them here, as far as they relate to 
their connection with India, is all that is requifite for illuftrat- 
ing the fubjeft of my prefent inquiries. With relpeCt to the 
former of thefe people, the information which hiftory affords is 
Jlender, and of doubtful authority. The fertile foil and mild 
climate of Egypt produced the neceflaries and comforts of life 
in fuch profufion, as to render its inhabitants fo independent of 
other countries, that it became early an eftablifhed maxim in 
their policy, to renounce all intercourfe with foreigners. In 
% confequence 
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v. 


confequcnce of this, they held all fea-faring perfons in detefta- 
tion, as impious and profane ; and fortifying their harbours, 
they denied ftrangers admifiion into them*. 

The enterprifing ambition of Sefoftris, difdaimng the re- 
ftraints impofed upon it by ihefe contracted ideas of his fub- 
jeCts, prompted him to render the Egyptians a commercial 
people; and in the courfe of his reign, lie fo completely ac¬ 
complished this, that (if we may give credit to fome Hiftorians) 
he was able to fit out a fleet of four hundred fliips in the 
Arabian Gulf, which conquered all the countries ftretching along 
the Erythrean fca to India. At the fame time, liis army, 
led by himfelf, marched through Alia, and fubjeCted to his do¬ 
minion every part of it as far as to the banks of the Ganges ; 
and, cr offing that river, advanced to the Eaftern Ocean 1 . 
But thefe efforts produced no permanent effed, and appear 
to have been fo contrary to the genius and habits of the 
Egyptians, that, on the death of Sefoftris, they refumed their 
ancient maxims, and many ages elapfed before the commercial 
connexion of Egypt with India came to be of fuch importance 
as to merit any notice in this Difquifition E . 

The hiftory of the early maritime operations of Phenicia are 
not involved in the fame obfcurity with thofe of Egypt. Every 
circumftance in the chara&er and fltuation of the Phenicians, 

• Diodor. Sicul, lib. i. p. 78. edit. Wcflclingi. Aral. 1746. Strab. Geog. 
lib. xvit. p. 1142. A. edit. Cafaub. Aral. 1707. 

r Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. 64. e See NOTE I. 
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was favourable to the commercial fpirit. The territory which S 
they poflefled, was neither large nor fertile. It was from 
commerce only, that they could derive either opulence or 
power. Accordingly, the trade carried on by the Phemcians 
of Sidon and Tyre, was extenfive and adventurous; and, both 
in their maimers and policy, they referable the great com¬ 
mercial dates of modern times, more than any people in the 
ancient world. Among the various branches of their com¬ 
merce, that with India may be regarded as one of the 
moft confiderable and raoft lucrative. As by their fituation 
on the Mediterranean, and the imperfe£t date of navigation, 
they could not attempt to open a direft communication with 
India by fea; the enterprizing fpirit of commerce prompted 
t h e m to wreft from the Idumscans fome commodious har¬ 
bours towards the bottom of the Arabian Gulf. From thefe 
they held a regular hitercourfe with India, on the one 
hand, and with the Eaftern and Southern coafts of Africa 
on the other. The diftance, however, from the Arabian Gulf 
to Tyre was confiderable, and rendered the conveyance 
of goods to it by land carriage fo tedious and expenfive, that 
it became neceflary for them to take pofleffion of Rhinocalura, 
the neareft port in the Mediterranean to the Arabian Gulf. 
Thither all the commodities brought from India, were con¬ 
veyed over land by a route much fliorter, and more practicable 
than that by which the produaions of the Eaft were carried at a 
fubfequent period from the oppofite fhore of the Arabian 
Gulf to the Nile \ At Rhinocolura, they were refhipped, 
an d tranfported by an eafy navigation to Tyre, and diftributed 

* Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. 70. Strab. lib. xvi. p. itz8. A. 

through 
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through the world. This, as it is the earl left route of com¬ 
munication with India, of which we have any authentic 
defcription, had fo many advantages over any ever known before 
the modern difcovery of a new courfe of navigation to the 
Eaft, that the Phenicians could fupply other nations with the 
productions of India in greater abundance, and at a cheaper 
rate, than any people of antiquity. To this circumftance, 
which, for a confiderable time, fecurcd to them a monopoly of 
that trade, was owing, not only the extraordinary wealth of 
individuals, which rendered the “ merchants of Tyre, Princes, 
“ and her traffickers the Honourable of the Earth 1 ;” but the 
extenfive power of the ftate itfelf, which firft taught mankind 
to conceive what vaft refources a commercial people poftefs, and 
what great exertions they are capable of making k . 

The Jews, by their vicinity to Tyre, had fuch an opportunity 
of obferving the wealth which flowed into that city from the 
lucrative commerce carried on by the Phenicians from their 
fettlements on the Arabian Gulf, as incited them to aim at 
obtaining fome fliare of it. This they effected under 
the profperous reigns of David and Solomon, partly by the 
conquefts which they made of a fmall di ft rift in the land of 
Edom, that gave them pofieflion of the harbours of Elath and 
Efiongeber on the Red Sea, and partly by the friendfhip of 
tliram, king of Tyre; who enabled Solomon to fit out 
fleets, which, under the direftion of Phenician pilots, failed 
to Tarfhifli and Ophir l . In what region of the earth we fhould 

» Iiaiah, xxiii. 8. k See NOTE II. 1 Kings, ix. 26. x. 22. 
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rearch for thefe famous ports which furnifhed the navy of » T ’ 

Solomon with the various commodities enumerated by the ,--- > 

Stored hiftorians, is an inquiry that has long exercued the 
induftry of learned men. They were early fuppofed to be 
fituated in feme part of India, and the Jews were held to be 
one of the nations which traded with that country. But the 
opinion more generally adopted is, that Solomon’s fleets, after 
pa fling the Arabs of Babelmantleb, held their courfe along 
the fouth-well coalt of Africa, as far as the kingdom of Sofala; 
a country celebrated for. its rich mines of gold and filver, 

(from which it has been denominated the Golden Sofala by 
Oriental writers',) and abounding in all the other articles which 
compofed the cargoes of the Jewifli fhips. This opinion, 
which the accurate refearches of M. D’Anville rendered highly 
probable % feems now to be eftablilhed with the utraoft cer¬ 
tainty by a late learned traveller j who, by his knowledge 
of the monfoons in the Arabian Gulf, and his attention to 
the ancient mode of navigation, both in that fea and along 
the African coaft, has not only accounted for the extraordinary 
length of time which the fleets of Solomon took in .going and 
returning, but has flrewn, from circumftances mentioned con¬ 
cerning the voyage, that it was not made to any place in 
India The Jews, then, we may conclude, have no title to be 
reckoned among the nations which carried on intercomle with 
India by fea; and if, from deference to the fentiments of 
fome refpedtablc authors, their claim were to be admitted, 

m Notices des MSS* du Roi* totn. u- p* 

» Diflert. fur le Pays d’Ophir, Mem. de Literat. tom. xxx, p. 83, &c. 

0 Bruce’s Travels, bookii. eh. 4. 
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S E C T. wc know with certainty, that the commercial effort which they 

<__ — i made in the reign of Solomon was merely a tranfient one r 

and that they quickly returned to their former ftate of unfodal 
feclulion from the reft of mankind. 

From eolleding the fcanty information which hiftory affords, 
concerning the moft early attempts to open a commercial inter- 
con rfe with India, I now proceed, with more certainty and 
greater confidence, to trace the progrefs of communication with 
that country, under the guidance of authors who recorded 
events nearer to their own times, and with refpe& to which, 
they had received more full and accurate intelligence. 

The firft eftablifliment of any foreign power in India, which 
can be afcertained by evidence, meriting any degree of credit, 
is that of the Perfians; and even of this we have only a very 
general and doubtful account. Darius, the fon of Hyftafpes, 
though railed to the throne of Perfia by chance or by artifice, 
poffelfed fuch adive and enterprizing talents, as rendered him 
worthy of that high ftation. He examined the different 
provinces of his kingdom more diligently than any of his 
predeceffors, and explored regions cf Afia formerly little 
knownHaving fubjeded to his dominion many of the 
countries which ftretch fouth-eaft from the Cafpian fea 
towards the river Oxus, his curiofity was excited to acquire 
a more cxclufive and accurate knowledge of India, on which 
they bordered. With this view he appointed Scylax of 
Caryandra to take the command of a fquadron fitted out at 

f Herodoti, lib. iv. c, 44. 
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Cafpatyrus, in the country of Pa&ya, [the modern Tehkely,] s E 

towards the upper part of the navigable courfe of the river ,-,—-» 

Indus, and to fall down its ftreatn until he fhould reach the 
ocean. This Scylax performed, though it fhould feem with 
much difficulty, and notwithftanding many obftacles; for he 
ipent no lefs than two years and fix months in conduaing his 
fquadron from, the place where he embarked, to the Arabian 
Gulf 11 . The account which he gave of the populoufnefs, fer¬ 
tility, and high cultivation of that region of India through 
which his courfe lay, rendered Darius impatient to become 
mailer of a country fo valuable. This he foon accompliflied; 
and though his conquefts in India feem not to have extended 
beyond the diftrhft watered by the Indus, we are led to form an 
high idea of its opulence, as well as of the number of its inha¬ 
bitants, in ancient times, when we learn, that the tribute which 
he levied from it, was near a third part of the whole revenue 
of the Perfian monarchyBut neither this voyage of Scylax, 
nor the conquefts of Darius, to which it gave rife, diifbfed 
any general knowledge of India. The Greeks, who were the 
only enlightened people at that time in Europe, paid but little 
attention to the tranfa&ions of the people whom they confidered 
as Barbarians, efpecially in countries far remote from their 
own; and Scylax had embelliffied the narrative of his voyage 
with fo many circumftances, manifeftly fabulous, that he 
feems to have met with the juft punifliment, to which perfons 
who have a notorious propenfity to what is marvellous, are often 

i Herod, iv. c. 4.2. 44. 'Herod. lib.Hi. c. 90—96. See NOTE III. 

s Philoftr. Vita Apoll, lib, iii, c. 47. and Note 3d of Olearius Tzctzet. 

Chiliad, vii. verf. 630. 
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fubje&ed, of being liftened to with diftruft, even when they 
relate what is exactly true. 

About an hundred and fixty years after the reign of Darius 
Iiyftafpes, Alexander the Great undertook his expedition into 
India. The wild fallies of paffion, the indecent exceffes of 
intemperance, and the oftentations difplays of vanity too 
frequent in the conduct of this extraordinary man, have 
fo degraded his character, that the pre-eminence of his 
merit, either as a conqueror, a politician, or a legillatorj has 
feldom been juftly eftimated. The fubjeft of my prefent in¬ 
quiry leads me to confider his operations only in one light, but 
it will enable me to exhibit a ftriking view of the grandeur 
and extent of his plans. He feems, foon after his fir ft fucceffes 
in Afia, to have formed the idea of eftabliihing an univerfal 
monarchy, and afpired to the dominion of the fea, as well as 
of the land. From the wonderful efforts cf the Tyrians in 
their own defence, when left without any ally or protector, 
he conceived an high opinion of the refources of maritime 
power, and of the wealth to be derived from commerce, efpe- 
cially that with India, which he found engroffed by the citi¬ 
zens of Tyre. With a view to fecure this commerce, and to 
eftablilh a ftation for it, preferable in many refpects to that of 
Tyre, as foon as he completed the eonqueft of Egypt, he 
founded a city near one of the mouths of the Nile, which he 
honoured with his own name; and with fuch admirable di£> 
cernment was the fituation of it chofen, that Alexandria foon 
became the greateft trading city in the ancient world; and, not- 
withftanding many fucceffive revolutions in empire, continued, 

during 
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during eighteen Centuries, to be the chief feat of commerce S E^C T 

bit'll India-Amidft the military operations to which Alex- ,-„-> 

andcr was foon obliged to turn his attention, the deiire of 
acquiring the lucrative commerce which the Tyrians had car¬ 
ried on with India, was not relinquifhed. Events foon occur¬ 
red, that not only confirmed and added fliength to his defste, 
but opened to him a profpeft of obtaining the fovereignty of 
thofe regions which fupplied the reft of mankind with lb many 
precious commodities. 

After his final viftory over the Perfians,' he was led in 
purfuit of the laft Darius, and of Befliis, the murderer of that 
unfortunate monarch, to traverfe that part of Alia which 
ft retches from the Cafpian fea beyond the river Oxus. He 
advanced towards the eaft as far as Maracanda , then a city of 
fome note, and deftined, in a.future period, under the modern 
name of Samarcand, to be the capital of an empire not inte¬ 
rior to his own in extent or power. In a progrels of levelal 
months, through provinces hitherto unknown to the Greeks, 
in a line of march often approaching near to India, and 
among people accuftomed to much intercourfe with it, he 
learned many things concerning the ftate of a country 1 that 
had been long the objeft of his thoughts and willies % which 
increafed his defire of invading it. Decifive and prompt in all 
his refolutions, he let out from Baftria, and crofted that ridge 
of mountains which, under various denominations, forms the 

u Arrian, iii. c* 30. 
y Arrian, iv. €,15. 

Stony 
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SECT. Stony Girdle (if I may ufe an expreflion of the Oriental 
L geographers) which encircles Afia, and conftitutes the northern 
barrier of India. 

The molt practicable avenue to every country, it is obvious, 
muft be formed by circumftances in its natural fituation, fuch as 
the defiles which lead through mountains, the courfe of rivers, 
and the places where they may be pafled with the greateft 
cafe and fafety. In no place of the earth is this line of ap¬ 
proach marked and defined more confpicuoufly, than on the 
northern frontier of India; infomuch that the three great 
invaders of this country, Alexander, Tamerlane, and Nadir 
Shah, in three diftant ages, and with views and talents ex¬ 
tremely different, advanced by the fame route, with hardly any 
deviation. Alexander had the merit of having firft difcovered 
the way. After palling the mountains, he encamped at Alex¬ 
andria Paropatnifana, on the fame fite with the modern city 
Candahar; and having lubdued or conciliated the nations feated 
on the north-weft bank of the Indus, he croffed the river at 
Taxila, now Attock, the only place where its ftream is fo 
tranquil that a bridge can be thrown over it *. 

After palling the Indus, Alexander marched forward in 
the road which leads dire£tly to the Ganges, and the opulent 
provinces to the fouth-eaft, now comprehended under the ge¬ 
neral name of Indoftan. But, on the banks of the Hydafpes, 
known in modern times by the name of the Betah or Chelum, 


r Rennell Mem. p. 92. 
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he was oppofed by Porus, a powerful monarch of the country 
at the head of a numerous army. The war noth Porus, and 
the hoftilities m which he was fucceflively engaged with other 
Indian princes, led him to deviate from his original route, an 
to turn more towards the fouth-weft. In carrying on thefe 
operations, Alexander marched through one of the neb eft and 
]>eft peopled countries of India, now called the Panjab, ftom 
the five great rivers by which it is watered ; and as we know 
that this march was performed in the rainy feafon, when even 
Indian armies cannot keep the field, it gives an high idea both 
of Alexander's perfevering fpirit, and of the extraordinary 
vigour and hardinefs of conftitution which foldiers, m ancient 
times, derived from the united effeds of gymnaftic exercife 
and military difeipline. In every ftep of his progrefs, objeds 
no lefs linking than new prefented themfelves to Alexander. 
The magnitude of the Indus, even after he had feen the Nile, 
the Euphrates, and the Tigris, muft have filled him with fur- 
prife J . No country he had hitherto vifited was fo populous 
and well cultivated, or abounded in fo many valuable produc¬ 
tions of nature and of art, as that part of India through which 
he had led his army. But when he was informed in every 
place, and probably with exaggerated'defeription, how much 
the Indus was inferior to the Ganges, and how far all that he 
had hitherto beheld was furpaffed in the happy regions through 
which that great river flows, it is not wonderful that his eager* 
nefs to view and to take pofleffion of them ftiould have 
prompted him to affemble his foldiers, and to propofe that 

s Strab, lib. xv. p. 1027. C. & note 5 - Cautab. 
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SECT, they fhould refume their march towards that quarter where 
wealth, dominion, and fame awaited them. But they had 
already done fo much, and had fuffered fo greatly, efpecially 
from incelfant rains and extenfive inundations, that their 
patience as well as ftrength were exhaufted L , and with one 
voice they refilled to advance farther. In this refolution 
they per lifted with fuch fullen obftinacy, that Alexander, 
though pofTefl'ed in the higheft degree of every quality that 
gains an afeendant over the minds of military men, was obliged 
to yield, and to iffue orders for marching back to Perfia c . 

The feene of this memorable tranfa&ion was on the banks 
of the Hyphafis, the modern Beyah, which was the utmoft 
limit of Alexander’s progrels in India. .From this it is mani- 
feft, that he did not traverfe the whole extent of the Panjab. 
Its fouth-weft boundary is formed by a river anciently known 
by the name of Hyfudrus, and now by that of the Setlege, to 
which Alexander never approached nearer than the fouthem 
bank of the Hyphafis, where he erected twelve ftupendous 
altars, which he intended as a monument of his exploits, and 
which (if we may believe the biographer of Apollonius Tya- 
naeus) were ftill remaining, with legible inferiptions, when 
that fantaftic fophift vifited India, three hundred and fevepty- 
three years after Alexander's expedition d . The breadth of the 
Panjab, from Ludhana on the Setlege to Attock on the Indus, 
is computed to be two hundred aud fifty-nine geographical 

6 Sec NOTE IV. c Arrian, v. c. 24, 25. 

J Phiioftr. Vita Apollon, lib. ii. c. 43. edit. Glear. Lipf. 1709. 
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miles, in a ftraight line; and Alexander’s much, computed ill S *- 
the fame manner, did not extend above two hundred miles. ,—. 
But, both as he advanced and returned, his troops were fo 
Ip read over the country, and often afted in lo many feparate 
divifions, and all his movements were fo exa£Uy meafured and 
delineated by men of fcience, whom he kept in pay for the 
purpofe, that he acquired a very extenfive and accurate know¬ 
ledge of that part of India c . 

Whew, upon his return, he reached the banks of the 
Hydafpes, he found that the officers to whom he had given it 
in charge to build and collect as many veflels as poffible, had 
executed his orders with fuch activity and fuccefs that they 
had afiembled a numerous fleet. As amidft the hurry of war, 
and the rage of conqueft, he never loft fight of his pacific 
and commercial fchemes, the deftination of this fleet was to fail 
down the Indus to the ocean, and from its mouth to proceed 
to the Perfian Gulf, that a communication by lea might be 
opened with India and the centre of his dominions. 

The condu£t of this expedition was committed to Nearchus, 
an officer equal to that important truft. But as Alexander was 
ambitious to acquire fame of every kind, and fond of engage- 
ing in new and fplendid undertakings, he himfelf accompanied 
Nearchus in his navigation down the river. The armament 
was, indeed, fo great and magnificent, as deferved to be com¬ 
manded by the conqueror of Afia. It was compofed of an 
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army of a hundred and twenty thoufand men, and two hun¬ 
dred elephants, and of a fleet of near two thoufand veffels, 
various in burden and form f ; on board of which one-third 
of the troops embarked, while the remainder marching in two 
divifions, one on the right, and the other on the left, of the 
river, accompanied them in their progrcfs. As they advanced, 
the nations on each fide were either compelled or perfuaded 
to fubmit. Retarded by the various operations in which this 
engaged him, as well as by the flow navigation of fuch a fleet 
as he conducted, Alexander was above nine months before he 
reached the ocean e . 

Alexander’s progrefs in India, in this line of dire&ion, 
was far more confiderable than that which he made by the 
route we formerly traced ; and when we attend to the various 
movements of his troops, the number of cities which they 
took, and the different Rates which they fubdued, he may 
be faid not only to have viewed, but to have explored, the 
countries through which he paflfed. This part of India 
has been fo little frequented by Europeans in later times, 
that neither the pofition of places, nor their diftances, 
can be afcertained with the fame accuracy as in the in¬ 
terior provinces, or even in the Panjab. But from the 
refearches of Major Rennell, carried on with no lefs difcern- 
ment than induftry, the diftance of that place on the Hydafpes, 
where Alexander fitted out his fleet from the ocean, cannot 
be lefs than a thoufand Britifh miles. Of this extenfive region 

f See NOTE V. r Strabo, lib, xv. p, 1014. 
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a confiderable portion, particularly the upper Delta, ftretching S 
from the capital of the ancient Malh, now Moultan, to Patala, 
the modern Tatta, is diftinguilhed for its fertility and popu¬ 
lation \ 

Soon after he reached the ocean, Alexander, fatisfied with 
having accomplifhed this arduous tindertaking, led his army by 
land back to Perfia. The command of the fleet, with a confi¬ 
derable body of troops on board of it, he left to Nearchus, who, 
after a coafting voyage of feven months, conduced it fafely up 
the Perfian Gulf into the Euphrates 

In this manner did Alexander firft open the knowledge of 
India to the people of Europe, and an extenfive diftrift of it 
was furveyed with greater accuracy than could have been ex¬ 
pected from the fliort time he remained in that country. Fortu¬ 
nately an exaft account, not only of his military operations, 
but of every thing worthy of notice in the countries where 
they were carried on, was recorded in the Memoirs or Journals 
of three of his principal officers, Ptolemy the fon of Lagus, 
Ariftobulus, and Nearchus, The two former have not indeed 
reached our times, but it is probable that the moft important 
fafts which they contained, are preferved, as Arrian profefles 
to have followed them as his guides in his Hiftory of the Ex¬ 
pedition of Alexander k ; a work which, though compofed 
long after Greece had loft its liberty, and in an age when 

11 RenneU Mem. 68, &c. 

1 Plm. Nat. Hift. lih. vi. c. 23. See NOTE VI. 
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genius and tafte were on the decline, is not unworthy the pureft 
times of Attic literature. 


With refpeft to the general Rate of India, we learn from 
tliefe writers, that in the age of Alexander, though there was not 
eftablifhed in it any powerful empire, refembling that which in 
modern times ftretched its dominion from the Indus almoft to 
Cape Comorin, it was even then formed into monarchies of con- 
fiderable extent. The king of the Prafij was prepared on the 
banks of the Ganges to oppofe the Macedonians, with an army 
of twenty thoufand cavalry, two thoufand armed chariots, and 
a great number of elephants'. The territory of which Alex¬ 
ander conftituted Porus the fovereign, is faid to have contained 
no fewer than two thoufand towns m . Even in the moft re- 
ftrifted fenfe that can be given to the vague indefinite appella¬ 
tions of nations and towns , an idea is conveyed of a very great 
degree of population. As the fleet failed down the river, the 
country on each fide was found to be in no re/peCt inferior to 
. that of which the government was committed to Porus. 

It was likewife from the Memoirs of the fame officers that 
Europe derived its firft authentic information concerning the 
climate, the foil, the productions, and the inhabitants of India; 
and in a country where the manners,, the cuftoms, and even 
the drels of the people are almoft as permanent and invariable 
as the face of nature itfelf, it is wonderful how exactly the 
deferiptions given by Alexander’s officers delineate what we 
now behold in India, at the diftance of two thoufand years. 

1 Diod, Sicul. lib. xvii. p. 23a. ™ Arrian, lib. vi. c.2. 
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The Hated change of feafons, now known by the name of SEC I, 

Mojifoons ; the periodical rains ; the fwelling of the rivers ; (-j’ 

the inundations which thefe occahon ; the appearance of the 
country during their continuance; are particularly mentioned 
and defcribed. No Jefs accurate are the defcriptions which 
they have given of the inhabitants, their delicate and flender 
form, their dark complexion, their black uncurled hair, their 
garments of cotton, their living entirely upon vegetable food, 
their divilion into feparate tribes or cnfis, the members of which 
never intermarry, the cuftom of wives burning themfelves with 
their deceafed hulbands, and many other particulars, in all which 
they perfectly refemble the modern Hindoos. To enter into 
any detail with- relpefl to thefe in this place would be pre¬ 
mature ; but as the fubjeft,. though curious and interefting, 
will lead unavoidably into difcuffions not well lulled to the 
nature of an hiftorical work, I Ihall referve my ideas concern¬ 
ing it for an Appendix, which I purpofe to annex to this 
Difquifition ; and hope they may contribute to throw fome 
additional light upon the origin and nature of the commerce 
with India. 

Much as the Weftern world was indebted for its knowledge 
of India to the expedition of Alexander, it was only a fmall 
portion of that vaft continent which he explored. His operations 
did not extend beyond the modern province of Lahor, and the 
countries on the banks of the Indus from Moultan to the fea; 

Thefe, however, were furveyed with that degree of accuracy 
which I have already defcribed; and it is a circumftance net 
unworthy of notice, that this diftrift of India which Europeans 
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5 E C T. entered, and with which they were beft acquainted iu 
L ancient times, is now lefs known than almoft any part of that 

continent 0 , neither commerce nor war, to which, in every age, 
geography is chiefly indebted for its improvement, having led 
any nation of Europe to frequent or explore it. 

If an untimely death had not put a period to the reign of 
the Macedonian hero, India, we have reafon to think, would 
have been more fully explored by the ancients, and the Euro¬ 
pean dominion would have been eftablifhed there two thoufand 
years fooner. When Alexander invaded India, he had fome- 
thing more in view than a traniient incurlion. It was his 
object to annex that extenfive and opulent country to his em¬ 
pire, and though the refraGory fpirit of his army obliged him, 
at that time, to ful’pend the profecution of his plan, he was 
far from relinquithing it. To exhibit a general view of the 
meafures which he adopted for this purpofe, and to point out 
their propriety and probable fuccels, is not foreign from the 
fubjeG of this Difquifition, and will convey a more juft idea 
than is ufually entertained, of the original genius and extent 
of political wifdom which diftinguiflicd this illuftrious man. 

When Alexander became matter of the Perfian empire, he 
early perceived, that with all the power of his hereditary do¬ 
minions, re-inforced by the troops which the afcendant he had 
acquired over the various ftates of Greece might enable him 
to raife there, lie could not hope to retain in fubjeGion territo¬ 
ries fo extenfive and populous; that to render his authority 
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fecure and permanent, it mult be eftablilhed in the affection S E T, 
of the nations which he had fubdued, and maintained by their 1 » 

arms; and that in order to acquire this advantage, all diftinc- 
tions between the victors and vanquished muft be abolilhed, 
and his European and Afiatic fubjeds muft be incorporated, 
and become one people, by obeying the lame laws, and by 
adopting the fame manners, inftitutions, and difcipline. 

Liberal as this plan of policy was, and well adapted to 
accomplilh what he had in view, nothing could be more repug¬ 
nant to the ideas and prejudices of his countrymen. The Greeks 
had fuch an high opinion of the pre-eminence to which they 
were raifed by civilization and fcience, that they feein hardly 
to have acknowledged the reft of mankind to be of the fame 
Ipecies with themfelves. To every other people they gave 
the degrading appellation of Barbarians, and, in confequence 
of their own boafted fuperiotity, they afl'erted a right of domi- 
■ nion over them, in the fame manner as the foul has over the 
body, and men have over irrational animals. Extravagant as 
this pretenfion may now appear, it found admiflion, to the 
difgrace of ancient philofophy, into all the fchools. Ariftotle, 
full of this opinion, in hipport of which he employs arguments 
more fubtle than folid % advifed Alexander to govern the 
Greeks like fubjefts, and the Barbarians as Haves; to confider 
tbe former as companions, the latter as creatures of an inferior 
nature p . But the fentiments of the pupil were more enlarged 

0 Ariftot. Polit. i. c. 3—7. 

p Plut. de Fortuna Alex, Orat. i. p, 30a. vol* vii* edit, Rei/ke^ Strab, 
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S E C T. than tliofe of his matter, and his experience in governing men 
, L _ , taught the monarch what the fpeculative fcience of the philofo- 
pher did not difcover. Soon after the vidory at Arbela, Alexan¬ 
der himfelf, and by his perfuafion many of his officers, atfumed 
the Perfian drefs, and conformed to feveral of their cuftoms. 
At the fame time he encouraged the Perfian nobles to imitate 
the manners of the Macedonians, to learn the Greek language, 
and to acquire a reliffi for the beauties of the elegant writers 
in that tongue, which were then univerfally ftudied and admired. 
In order to render the union more complete, he refolved to 
marry one of the daughters of Darius, and cholc wives foi a 
hundred of his principal officers in the moft Uluftrious Perfian 
families. Their nuptials were celebrated with great pomp and 
feftivity, and with high exultation of the conquered people. 
In imitation of them, above ten thoufand Macedonians of 
inferior rank married Perfian women, to each of whom 
Alexander gave nuptial prefents, as a teftimony of his appro¬ 
bation of their condud?. 

But affiduoufly as Alexander laboured to unite his European 
and Afiatic fubjeds by the moft indittoluble ties, he did not 
truft entirely to the fuccefs of that meafure for the fecurity of 
his new conquefts. In every province which he fubdued, he 
made choice of proper ftations, where he built and fortified 
cities, in which he placed garrifons, compofed partly of fuch of 
the natives as conformed to the Grecian manners and dilcipline, 
and partly of fuch of his European fubjeds, as were worn out 

< Arrian, lib. vii. c. 4. Plut. de Fort. Alex, p. 304. Sec NOTE VIL 
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with the fatigues of fervice, and wilhed-for rfipofe, and a S 
'permanent eftabliihment. Thefe cities were numerous, and 
ferved not only as a chain of polls to keep open the communi¬ 
cation between the different provinces of his dominions, but as 
places of ftrength to over-awe and curb the conquered people. 
Thirty thoufand of his new fubje&s who had been difciplined in 
the/e cities, and armed after the European faffiion, appeared before 
Alexander in Sufa, and were formed by him into that compact 
folid body of infantry, known by the name of the Phalanx, 
which conftituted the ftrength of a Macedonian army. But 
in order to fecure entire authority over this new corps, as well 
as to render it more effe&ive, he appointed that every officer 
in it entrufted with command, either fuperior or fubaltern, 
ftiould be European. As the ingenuity of mankind naturally 
has recourfe in fimilar fituations to the fame expedients, the 
European powers, who now in their Indian territories employ 
numerous bodies of the natives in their fervice, have, in form¬ 
ing the eftabliihment of thefe troops, adopted the feme maxims; 
and, probably without knowing it, have modelled their batta¬ 
lions of Seapoys upon the fame principles as Alexander did his 
Phalanx of Perfians. 

The farther Alexander pufhed his conquefts from the banks 
of the Euphrates, which may be confidered as the center of 
his dominions, hefound it neceftary to build and to fortify a greater 
number of cities. Several of thefe to the Eaft and South of 
the Cafpian fea are mentioned by ancient authors; and in India 
itfelf, he founded two cities on the banks of the Hydafpes, 

and a third on the Acefmes, both navigable rivers, which, after 
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uniting their Breams, fall into the Indus p . From the choice 
of fuch fituations, it is obvious that he intended, by means of 
thefe cities, to keep open a communication with India, not only 
by land, but by fea. It was chiefly with a view to the latter 
of thefe objects, (as I have already obferved,) that he examined 
the navigation of the Indus with fo much attention. With 
the fame view, on his return to Sufa, he, in perfon, furveyed 
the courfe of the Euphrates and Tigris, and gave directions to 
remove the catarafts or dams, with which the ancient monarchs 
of Perfia, induced by a peculiar precept of their religion, which 
enjoined them to guard with the utmoft care a gain ft defiling 
any of the elements, had conftruCted near the mouths of thefe 
rivers, in order to Ihut out their fubjeCts from any accefs to 
the ocean’. By opening the navigation in this manner, he 
propofed, that the valuable commodities of India Ihould be 
conveyed from the Perfian Gulf into the interior parts of his 
Afiatic dominions, while by the Arabian Gulf they fhould be 
carried to Alexandria, and diftributed to the reft of the world. 


Grand and extenfive as thefe fchemes were, the precautions 
employed, and the arrangements made for carrying them into 
execution, were fo various and fo proper, that Alexander had 
good reafon to entertain fanguine hopes of their proving fuc- 
cefsful. At the time when the mutinous fpirit of his foldiers 
obliged him to relinquilh his operations in India, he was 
not thirty years of age complete. At this enterprizing period 
of life, a prince, of a fpirit fo aCtive, perfevering, and indefati- 

t See NOTE VIII. 

* Arrian, lib. vi, c, 7. Strab. lib. xvi. p, 1074. &c. See NOTE IX. 
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gable, muft have foon found means to re fume a favourite S 
meafure on which he had been long intent. If he had invaded i 
India a fecond time, he would not, as formerly, have been 
obliged to force his way through hoftile and unexplored regions, 
oppofed at every flep by nations and tribes of Barbarians, 
whofe names had never reached Greece. All Alla, from the 
ihores of the Ionian fea to the banks of the Hyphalis, would 
then have been fubje£t to his dominion; and through that im- 
menfe ftretch of country he had eftablifhed fuch a chain of 
cities, or fortified ftations r , that his armies might have continued 
their inarch with fafety, and have found a regular fucceffion of 
magazines provided for their l'ubfiftence. Nor would it have 
been difficult for him to bring into the field forces fufficient to 
have atchieved the conqueft of a country fo populous and ex¬ 
tent! ve as India. Having armed and difciplined his fubjecls 
in the Eaft like Europeans, they would have been ambitious 
to imitate and to equal their inftruftors, and Alexander might 
have drawn recruits, not from his Icanry domains in Macedonia 
and Greece, but from the vaft regions of Alia, which, in every 
age, has covered the earth, and aftonilhed mankind with its 
numerous armies. When at the head of fuch a formidable 
power he had reached the confines of India, he might have 
entered it under circumftances very different from thofe in 
his firft expedition. He had fecured a firm footing there 
partly by means of the garrifons which he left in the three cities 
which he had built and fortified, and partly by his alliance 
with Taxiles and Porus. Thefe two Indian princes, won by 
Alexander’s humanity and beneficence, which, as they were 


* See NOTE X. 
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T. virtues feldom difplayed in the ancient mode of carrying on 
war, excited of courfe an higher degree of admiration and 
gratitude, had continued Ready in their attachment to the 
Macedonians. Re-inforced by their troops, and guided by their 
information as well as by the experience which he had ac¬ 
quired in his former campaigns, Alexander muft have made 
rapid progrefs in a country, where every invader, from his time 
to the prefen t age, lias proved fuccefsful. 

But this and all his other fplendid fchemes were termi¬ 
nated at once by his untimely death. In confequence of that, 
however, events took place, which illuftrate and confirm the 
juftnefs of the preceding fpeculations and conje&ures by evi¬ 
dence the moft flunking and fatisfadory. When that great 
empire, which the fuperior genius of Alexander had kept 
united and in fubjedion, no longer felt his fuperintending 
controul, it broke into pieces, and its various provinces were 
feized by his principal officers, and parcelled out among them. 
From ambition, emulation, and perfonal animofity, they foon 
turned their arms againft one another; and as feveral of the 
• leaders were equally eminent for political abilities and for 
military fkill, the conte ft was maintained long, and carried on 
with frequent viciflitudes of fortune. Amidft the various con- 
vulfions and revolutions which thefe occafioned, it was found 
that the meafures of Alexander for the prefervation of his 
conquefts had been concerted with fuch fagacity, that upon 
the final reftoration of tranquillity, the Macedonian dominion 
continued to be eftahlifhed in every part of Afia, and not one 
province had fhaken oft* the yoke. Even India, the moft re¬ 
mote 
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mote of Alexander's conquefts, quietly fubmitted to Pytho the S 
fon of Agenor, and afterwards to Selencus, who fucceffively ^ 
obtained dominion over that part of Afia. Porus and Taxiles, 
notwithftanding the death of their benefa&or, neither declined 
fub million to the authority of the Macedonians, nor made any 
attempt to recover independence. 

During the contefts for power and fuperiority among the 
fucceffors of Alexander, Seleucus, who, in every effort of exv- 
terprifing ambition, was inferior to none of them, having ren¬ 
dered himfelf mafter of all the provinces of the Peril an empire 
comprehended under the name of Upper Afia, confidered thofe 
countries of India which had been fubdued by Alexander, as 
belonging to that portion of the Macedonian empire of which 
he was now the Ibvereign, Seleucus, like all the officers formed 
under Alexander, entertained fuch high ideas of the advantages 
which might be derived from a commercial intercouvfe with 
India, as induced him to march into that country, partly with 
a view of eftabliihing his own authority there, and partly in 
order to curb Sandracottus, who having lately acquired the 
fovereignty of the Prafij, a powerful nation on the banks of 
the Ganges, threatened to attack the Macedonians, whofe 
Indian territories bordered on his dominions. Unfortunately, 
no account of this expedition, which feems to have been /plen** 
did and fuccelsful, has reached onr times. AJI we know of it 
is, that he advanced confiderably beyond the utmoft boundary 
of Alexander’s progrefs in India % and would probably have 
proceeded much farther if he had not been conftrained to flop 
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ffiort in his career in order to oppofe Antigonus, who was 
preparing to invade his dominions at the head of a formi¬ 
dable army. Before he begun his march towards the 
Euphrates, he concluded a treaty with Sandracottus ; in eonl’e- 
quence of which, that monarch quietly retained the kingdom 
he had acquired. But the power and pofleffions of the Mace¬ 
donians feem to have remained unimpaired during the reign of 
Seleucus, which terminated forty-two years after the death of 
Alexander. 


With a view of cultivating a friendly intercourfe with San¬ 
dracottus, Seleucus made choice of MegaRhenes, an officer, 
who, from his having accompanied Alexander in his expedition 
into India, had fome knowledge of the Rate of the country, and 
the manners of its inhabitants, and lent him as his ambaflador 
to Palibothra r . In this famous capital of the Prafij, fituated 
on the banks of the Ganges, McgaRhenes refided feveral years, 
and was probably the firR European who ever beheld that 
mighty river, far fuperior to any of the ancient continent in 
magnitude u , and no lefs diflinguiffied by the fertility of the 
countries through which it flows. This journey of MegaRlienes 
to Palibothra made Europeans acquainted with a large extent 
of country, of which they had not hitherto any knowledge; 
for Alexander did not advance farther towards the fouth-eaR, 
than that part of the river Hydraotes or Rauvee, where the 
modern city of Lahore is fituated, and Palibothra, the fite of 
which, as it is a capital polition in the geography of ancient 
India, I have invefiigated with the utmoR attention, appears 

* Strabo, lib. ii. p. 121, .&c. Arrian, Hilt. Ind. paflim, 

" See NOTE XII. 
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to me the fame with that of the modern city of Allahabad, at S 
the confluence of the two great rivers, Jumna and Ganges \ t 
As the road from. Lahore to Allahabad runs through fome of 
the mod cultivated and opulent provinces of India, the more 
the country was explored the idea of its value rofe higher. 
Accordingly, what Megafthenes obferved during his progrefs to 
Palibothra, and his refidence there, made fuch an impreflion 
upon his own mind, as induced him to publiih an ample 
account of India, in order to make his countrymen more 
thoroughly acquainted with its importance. From his writings 
the ancients feem to have derived almoft all their knowledge of 
the interior ftate of India, and from comparing the three mod 
ample accounts of it, by Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, and Arrian, 
they appear manifeftly, from their near refemblance, to be a 
tranfcript of his words. But, unfortunately, Megafthenes 
was fo fond of the marvellous, that he mingled with the truths 
which he related many extravagant fictions ; and to him may 
be traced up the fabulous tales of men with ears fo large that 
they could wrap themfelves up in them, of others with a Angle 
eye, without mouths, without nofes, with long, feet, and toes 
turned backwards, of people only three fpans in height, of 
wild men with heads in the lhape of a wedge, of ants as large 
as foxes that dug up gold, and many other things no lefs won- 
deifnl J . The extracts from his narrative which have been 
tranfmitted to us by Strabo, Arrian, and other writers, feem not 
to be entitled to credit, unlefs when they are fupported by inter¬ 
nal evidence, and confirmed by the teftimony of other ancient 
authors, or when they coincide with the experience of modern 
times. His account,, however, of the dimenfions and geo- 

y Strabo, lib. xx. 1032. A. 1037- c - 
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graphy of India, is curious and accurate. His defcription of the 
power and opulence of the Prafij perfectly referubles that which 
might have been given of feme of the greater ftates in the mo¬ 
dern Indoftan, before the eftablifhment of the Mahomedan or 
European power in India, and is confonant to the accounts which 
Alexander had received concerning that people. He was inform¬ 
ed that they were ready to oppole him on the banks of the 
Ganges, with an army confifting of twenty thoufand cavalry, two 
hundred thoufand infantry, and two thoufand armed chariots *; 
and Megafthenes relates, that he had an audience of Sandra- 
cottus in a place where he was encamped with an army of 
four hundred thoufand men 1 . The enormous dimenfions 
which he affigns to Palibothra, of no lefs than ten miles in. 
length, and two in breadth, and furrounded by walls in which 
there were five hundred and feventy towers, and fixty-four 
gates, would probably have been ranked by Europeans among 
the wonders which he delighted to relate, if they were not 
now well acquainted with the rambling manner in which the 
cities of India are built, and did not know with certainty that, 
both in former and in the prefent times, it might boaft of cities 
ftill more extenfive b . 

This embaffy of Megafthenes to Sandracottus, and another 
of Daimachus to his fon and fucceflor Allitrochidas, are the 
laft tranfadlions of the Syrian monarchs with India, of -which 
we have any account'. Nor can we either fix with accuracy die 

1 Diod. St’cul. lib. xvii. p. 232. Q. Curt. lib. ix. c. 2. 

1 Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1035. C. h Rennell Mem. aq, co. 

' See NOTE XIV. 
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time, or deicribe the manner in which their podeffions in 
India were wrefted from them. It is probable that they 
were obliged to abandon that country foon after the death 
of Sdeucus c . 

But though the great monarchs of Syria loft, about this pe¬ 
riod, thofe provinces in India which had been fubjed to their 
dominion, the Greeks in a fmaller kingdom, coinpofed of feme 
fragments of Alexander’s empire, ftill maintained an intercourfe 
with India, and even made Tome confiderable acquifition of ter¬ 
ritory there. This was the kingdom of Badria, originally fubjed 
to Seleucus, but wrefted from his fon or grandfon, and rendered 
an independent ftate, about fixty-nine years after the death of 
Alexander. Concerning the tranfadions of this kingdom, we 
muft reft fatisfied with gleaning a few imperfect hints in 
ancient authors. From them we learn that its commerce 
with India was great; that the conquefts of the Badrian kings 
in that country were more exteofive than thole of Alexander 
liimfelf, and particularly that they recovered poflelfion of the 
diftria near the mouth of the Indus, which he had fub- 
dued d . Each of the fix princes who reigned in Badria, car¬ 
ried on military operations in India with fuch fucccfs, that they 
penetrated far into the interior part of the country, and proud 
of the conquefts which they had made, as well as of the ex- 
tenfive dominions over which they reigned, fome of them 

c Juftin. lib. xv. c. 4. 

a Strabo, lib. xi. 785. D. lib. xv. 1006. B. Juftin. lib. xli. c. 4. 
Bayer Hi ft. Regni Graecor. Ba£triani, pa Him. 
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SECT, affumed the lofty title of Great King, which diftinguiflied the 
, J * , Perfian monarchs in the days of their liigheft fplendor. But 
we Ihould not have known how long this kingdom of Badhia 
fubfifted, or in what manner it terminated, if M. de Guignes 
had not called in the hiftorians of China to fupply the defeats 
of the Greek and Roman writers. By them we are informed, 
that about one hundred and twenty-fix years before the Chrif- 
tian cera, a powerful horde of Tartars, pufhed from their 
native feats on the coniines of China, and obliged to move 
towards the weft by the preffhre of a more numerous body 
that rolled on behind them, paffed the Jaxartes, and pouring in 
upon Badtria, like an irrefiftible torrent, overwhelmed that 
kingdom, and put an end to the dominion of the 1 Greeks 
there, after it had been eftablifhed near one hundred and thirty 
years r . 

From this time until the clofe of the fifteenth century, 
when the Portuguese, by doubling the Cape of Good Hope, 
opened a new communication with the Eaft, and carried their 
victorious arms into every part of India, no European power 
acquired territory, or eftablifhed its dominion there. Dur¬ 
ing this long period, of more than iWeen hundred years, all 
fchemes of conqueft in India feem to have been totally relin- 
quifhed, and nothing more was aimed at by any nation, than 
to fecure an intercourfe of trade with that opulent country. 

It was in Egypt that the feat of this intercourfe was efta- 
bliflied ; and it is not without furprife that we obferve how 

c Mem. de Literal, tom. xxv. p. 17, See. T See NOTE XV. 
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{bon and how regularly the commerce with the Eaft came to s 
be carried on by that channel, in which the fagacity of Alex- i_ 
antler deftined it to flow. Ptolemy, the fon of'Lagus, as foon 
as he took poffeffion of Egypt, eftablilhed the feat of govern¬ 
ment in Alexandria. By feme exertions of authority, and 
many atts of liberality, but chiefly by the fame of his mild 
and equal adminiftration, he drew fuch a number of inhabit¬ 
ants to this favourite refidence, that it foon became a populous 
and wealthy city. As Ptolemy deferved and had poflefl'ed the 
■confidence of Alexander move perfectly than any ot his officers, 
he knew well that his chief object in founding Alexandria was 
to fecure the advantages ariiing from the trade with India. A 
long and profperous reign was favourable to the profecution 
of that ol>ie£l, and though ancient authors have not enabled us 
to trace the fteps which the fir ft Ptolemy took for this purpofe, 
we have a Unking evidence of his extraordinary attention to 
naval affairs, in his erefting the light-houfe on the ifland of 
Pharos, at the mouth of the harbour of Alexandria a work of 
fuch magnificence as to be reckoned one of the feven wonders 
of the world. With refpeCt to the commercial arrangements 
of his fon Ptolemy Philadelphus, we have more perfect inform¬ 
ation. In order to bring the trade with India (which began 
to revive at Tyre, its ancient Ration b ,) to centre in Alexandria, 
hefet about forming a canal, an hundred cubits in'breadth, and 
thirty cubits in depth, between Arfinoe on the Red Sea, not 
far from the fituation of the modern Suez, and the Pelufiac or 
eaftern branch of the Nile, by means of which the productions 
of India might have been conveyed to that capital wholly by 

z -Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 1140. C. } Ibid. lib. xvi. 1089- A. 
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SECT, water. But either on account of fome danger apprehended 
. 1 II * from completing it, that work was never finifhed ; or from the 

flow and dangerous navigation towards the northern extremity 
of the Red Sea, this canal was found to be of fo little ufe, 
that in order to facilitate the communication with India, he 
built a city on the weft coaft of that fea, almoft under the 
Tropic, to which he gave the name of Berenice This new 
city foon became the ftaple of the trade with India k . From 
Berenice the goods were tranfported by land to Coptos, a city 
three miles diftant from the Nile, but which had a communica¬ 
tion with that river by a navigable canal, of which there are 
ftill fome remains ', and thence carried down the ftream to 
Alexandria. The diftance between Berenice and Coptos was, 
according to Fliny, two hundred and fifty-eight Roman miles, 
and the road lay through the defart of Thebais, almoft entirely 
deftitute of water. But the attention of a powerful monarch 
made provifion for fupplying this want, by fearching for 
Iprings, and wherever thefe were found he built inns, or more 
probably in the eaftern ftile caravanferas, for the accommoda¬ 
tion of merchants In this channel the intercourfe between 
the Eaft and Weft continued to be carried on during two hun¬ 
dred and fifty years, as long as Egypt remained an independent 
kingdom. 

The fliips deftined for India took their departure from 
Berenice, and failing, according to the ancient mode of navi- 

I Strabo, lib. xvii. 1156- D. Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. vi. c. 29. 

II See NOTE XVI. 1 D’Anville Mem. de 1* Egypte, p. 21. 

" Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 1157. D. 1169. 
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gation, along the Arabian fhore, to the promontory Syagrus 
(now Cape Ralajgate), held their courfe along the coaft of 
Perfia, either direStly to Pattala (now Tatta) at the head of 
the lower Delta of the Indus, or to fome other emporium on 
the weft coaft of India* To this part of India which Alex¬ 
ander had vifited and fubdued, the commerce under the pro¬ 
tection of the Egyptian monarcbs feems to have been confined 
for a confiderable time. Afterwards a more convenient courfe 
was followed, and from Cape Rafalgate vefiels failed in a 
direct courfe to Zi zeros, This, according to M. de Montef- 
quieu* 1 , was the kingdom of Sigertis, on the fea coaft adjacent 
to the mouth of the Indus, conquered by the Greek monarcbs 
of Badtria ; according to Major Rennell", it was a port on the 
northern part of the Malabar coaft. Ancient authors have not 
conveyed fuch information as will enable us to pronounce 
with certainty, which of thefe two oppofite opinions is heft 
founded* Nor can we point out with accuracy, what were the 
other ports in India which the merchants from Berenice fre¬ 
quented, when that trade was firit opened. As they failed id 
veffels of final I burden, which crept timidly along the coaft,. 
it is probable that their voyages were eircumfcrlbed within very 
narrow limits, and that under the Ptolemies no confiderable 
progrefs was made in the difeovery of India \ 

From this monopoly of the commerce by fea between the 
caft and weft, which Egypt long enjoyed, it derived that 

11 L’Efpnt des Loir, Jib. xxu c. 7, 0 Introdu£h p* xxxvii. 
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extra ordinary degree of opulence and power for which it was 
confpicuous. In modern times, acquainted with the vigilant 
and enterprizing activity of commercial rivaUhip, there is 
hardly any circnmfhmce in ancient ftory which appears more 
furprifing, than that the fovercigns of Egypt fhcmld have 
been permitted to engrofs this lucrative trade without com¬ 
petition, or any attempt to wreft it out of their hands ; elpe- 
cially as the powerful monarchs of Syria might, from the 
Perfian Gulf, have carried on an intercourfe with the fame 
parts of India, by a fhorter and fafer courfe of navigation. 
Different confiderations feem to have induced them fo tamely 
to relinquiJh all the obvious advantages of this commerce. 
The kings of Egypt, by their attention to maritime affairs, 
had formed a powerful fleet, which gave them fuch decided 
command of the fea, that they could have crufhed with cafe 
any rival in trade. No commercial intercourfe feems ever to 
have been carried on by fea between Perfia and India. Tlie 
Perfians had fuch an infuperable averfion to that element, or 
were fo much afraid of foreign invafion, that their monarchs 
(as I have already obferved) obftructed the navigation of the 
great rivers, which gave accefs to the interior parts of the 
country, by artificial works. As their fubje£ts, however, were 
no lefs -defirous than the people around them, to poffefs the 
valuable produaions and elegant manufactures of India, thefe 
were conveyed to all the parts of their extenlive dominions by 
land-carriage. The commodities deftined for the fupply of 
the northern provinces, were tranfported on camels from the 
hanks of the Indus to thofe of the Oxus, down the ftream of 
which they were carried to the Cafpian fea, and distributed, 
4 partly 
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partly by land-carriage, and partly by navigable rivers, through s ] 
the' different countries, bounded on one band by the Lai- 
pian, and on the other by the Euxine, fea q . The commodities 
of India intended for the fouthern and interior provinces, pro¬ 
ceeded by land from the Cafpian gates to Ibme of the great 
rivers, by which they were circulated through every part of the 
country. This was the ancient mode of intercourfe with India, 
while the Perfian empire was governed by its native princes; 
and it has been oblerved in every age, that when any branch 
of commerce has gQt into a certain channel, although it may 
be neither the moft proper nor the raoft commodious one, 
it requires long time, and confiderable efforts, to give it a 
different direction \ 

To all thefe reafons for fuffering the monarchs of Egypt to 
continue in the undifturbed poOTeflion of the trade with India 
by fea, another may he added. Many of the ancients, by an 
error in geography extremely unaccountable, and in which 
they perlifted, notwithftanding repeated opportunities of ob¬ 
taining more accurate information, believed the Cafpian fea to 
be a branch of the great Northern Ocean, and the kings of 
Syria might hope by that means to open a communication 
with Europe, and to circulate through it the valuable produc¬ 
tions of the Eaft, without intruding into thole feas, the navi¬ 
gation of which the Egyptian monarchs feemed to confider as 
their exchilive right. This idea had been early formed by the 
Greeks, when they became mailers of Alia. Seleucus Nicator, 

1 Strabo, lib. xii. 776. D. Flin. Nat. Hill. lib. vi. c, 17. 
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S EC T. the firft and moft fagacious of the Syrian kings, at the time 

i ___ . when he was aflaflinated, entertained thoughts of forming a 

junction between the Cafpian and Euxine feas by a canal 
and if this could have been effected, his fubje£ts, befides the 
extenfion of their trade in Europe, might have fupplied all the 
countries in the North of Afia, on the coaft of the Euxine 
fea, as well as many of thofe which ftretch eaftward from the 
Caiptan, with the productions of India. As thofe countries, 
though now thinly inhabited by a miferable race of men, def- 
titute of indullry and of wealth, were in ancient times ex¬ 
tremely populous, and filled with great and opulent cities, this 
mull have been confidercd as a branch of commerce of fuch 
magnitude and value, as to render the fecuring of it ail objeit 
worthy the attention of the moft powerful monarch. 

Btjt while the monarchs of Egypt and Syria laboured with 
emulation and ardour to fecure to their fubjedts all the advan¬ 
tages of the Indian trade, a power arofe in the Weft which 
proved fatal to both. 1 he Romans, by the vigour of their 
military inftitutions, and the wifdom of their political conduct, 
having rendered themfelves matters of all Italy and Sicily, 
foon overturned the rival republic of Carthage, fubjeaed Ma- 
A. C. 65. cedonia and Greece, extended their dominion over Syria, 
and at laft turned their viaorious arms againft Egypt, the 
only kingdom remaining of thofe eftabliflied by the fucceflors 
of Alexander the Great. After a feries of events, which be¬ 
long not to the fubjedt of this Difquifition, Egypt was annexed 


* Pirn. Nat* Hift, Kb. vi. c. u, 
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to-tlie Roman empire, and reduced into the form of a Roman 
province by Auguftus. Aware of its great importance, he, 
with that provident fagacity which diftinguilhes his character, 
not only referved it as one of the provinces fubject immedi¬ 
ately to Imperial authority, but by various precautions, well 
known to every fcholar, provided for its fecurity. This extra¬ 
ordinary folicitude feems to have proceeded not only from con¬ 
sidering Egypt as one of the chief granaries on which the 
capital depended for fubfiftence, but as the feat of that lucrative 
commerce which had enabled its ancient monarchs to amafs 
fuch enormous wealth, as excited the admiration and envy oi 
other princes, and produced, when brought into the treafury of 
the empire, an alteration in the value of property, and the 
Rate of manners, in Rome itfelf. 
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SECTION II. 

Intercourfe with India,, from the EJlabli/Jjment of the Roman 
Dominion in Egypt , to the Conqucji of that Kingdom by the 
Mahomedans. 

U PON the conqueft of Egypt by the Romans, and the SEC 
reduction of that kingdom to a province of their . 
empire, the trade with India continued to be carried on in the 
fame mode, under their powerful prote&ion : Rome, enriched 
with the fpoils and the tribute of almoft all the known world, 
had acquired a tafte for luxuries of every kind. Among 
people of this defcription, the productions of India have 
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-SECT, always been held in the higheft eftimation. The capital of 
the greateft empire ever eftablilhed in Europe, filled with 
citizens who had now no occupation, but to enjoy and diffipate 


the wealth accumulated by their anceftors, demanded every 
thing elegant, rare, or coftly, which that remote region could 
furnilh, in order to fupport its pomp, or heighten Its pleafures. 
To fupply this demand, new and extraordinary efforts became ■ 
requifite, and the commerce with India increafed to a degree, 
which (as I have obferved in another place*) will appear 
aftonilhing even to the prefent age, in which that branch of 
trade has been extended far beyond the practice or conception 
of any former period. 


Besides the Indian commodities imported into the capital 
of the empire from Egypt, the Romans received an additional. 
fupply of them by another mode of conveyance. From the 
earlieft times, there feems to have been fome communication 
between Mef'opotamia, and other provinces on the banks of the 
Euphrates, and thofe parts of Syria and Paleftine, which lay near 
the Mediterranean. The migration of Abram from Ur, of the 
Chaldees to Sichem in the land of Canaan, is an ioftance of 
this b . The journey through the defart, which feparated 
thefe countries, was much facilitated by its affording a ftation 
abounding with water, and capable of cultivation. As the in- 
tercourfe increafed, the poffeffion of this fiation became an 
object of fo much importance, that Solomon, when he turned 
his. attention towards the extenfion of commerce among his 


1 Gencf. xi. and xil, 

fubjcfts, 
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fubjefts, built a fenced city there'. Its Syrian name of 'Tadmor S C T. 

in the wildernefs, and its Greek one of Palmyra ., are both de- <_—;-* 

fcriptive of its fituation in a fpot adorned with palm-trees. 

This is plentifully fupplied with water, and furrounded by a 
portion of fertile land, which (though of no great extent), render 
it a delightful habitation in the midft of barren fands and an 
inho/jpitable defart. Its happy pofition, at the didance of little 
more than fixty miles from the river Euphrates, and of two 
hundred and three miles from the neareft coaft of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, induced its inhabitants to enter with ardour into the 
trade of conveying commodities from one of thele to the 
other. As the moll valuable productions of India, brought up 
the Euphrates from the Perfian Gulf, are of iiich finall bulk as 
to bear the expence of a long land-carriage, this trade foon 
became fo confiderable that the opulence and power of Palmyra 
increafed rapidly. Its government; was of the form which is 
bed; fuited to the genius of a commercial city, republican; and 
from the peculiar advantages of its fituation, as well as the 
fpirit of its inhabitants, it long maintained its independence, 
though furrounded by powerful and ambitious neighbours. 

Under the Syrian monarchs defcendedfromSeleucus it attained to 
its highefL degree of fplendour and wealth, one great iource of 
which feems to have been the fupplying their fubjefts with Indian 
commodities. When Syria fubmitted to the irrefiftible arms of 
Rome, Palmyra continued upwards of two centuries a fiee ftate, 
and its .friend fliip was courted with emulation and folicitude by the 
Romans, and their rivals for empire, the Parthians. That it traded 
with both,particularly that from it the capital, as well as other parts 
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SECT, of the empire received the productions of India, we learn from. 

. Appian, an author of good credit But in tracing the pro- 

grefs of the commerce of the ancients with the Eaft, I fhould 
not have ventured, upon his tingle teftimony, to mention this 
among the channels of note in which it was carried on, if a 
Angular difcovery, for which we are indebted to the liberal 
curiofity and enterprizingfpirit of our own countrymen, did not 
confirm and illuftrate what he relates. Towards the clofe of 
the la ft century, fome gentlemen of the Englifli fa£tory at 
Aleppo, incited by what they heard in the Eaft concerning the 
wonderful ruins of Palmyra, ventured, notwithftanding the fa¬ 
tigue and danger of a journey through the defart, to vifit them. 
To their aftonifhment they beheld a fertile fpot of fome miles 
in extent, arifing like an ifland out of a vaft plain of fand, 
covered with the remains of temples, porticoes, aquedudfcs, and 
other public works, which in magnificence and fplendour, and 
fome of them in elegance, were not unworthy of Athens or of 
Rome in their moft profperous ftate. Allured by their defcrip- 
tion of them, about fixty years thereafter, a party of more 
enlightened travellers, having reviewed the ruins of Palmyra 
with greater attention and more fcientific fkill, declared that 
what they beheld there exceeded the moft exalted ideas which 
they had formed concerning it\ 

From both thefe accounts, as well as from recolIe£Ung the 
extraordinary degree of power to which Palmyra had attained, 

J Appian. de Bello Civil. lib. v. p. ujj6. edit. Tollin 
0 Wood’s Ruins of Palmyra, p. 37. 
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when Egypt, Syria, Mefopotamia, and a confiderable part of s T * 

Alia Minor were conquered by its arras; when Odenatus, its ■ ■ 

chief magiftrate, was decorated with the Imperial purple, and 
Zenobia contended for the dominion of the Eaft with Rome 
under one of its moll: warlike Emperors, it is evident, that a 
ftate which could derive little importance from its original ter¬ 
ritory, mull have owed its aggrandizement to the opulence 
acquired by extenfive commerce. Of this the Indian trade 
was undoubtedly the mcft confiderable, and mod lucrative branch. 

But it is a cruel mortification, in fearching for what is inftru Clive 
in the hiftory of paft times, to find that the exploits of conquerors 
who have defolated the earth, and the freaks of tyrants who 
have rendered nations unhappy, are recorded with minute and 
often difgufting accuracy, while the difcovery of ufeful arts,, 
and the progrefs of the raoft beneficial branches of commerce, 
are palled over in filence, and fuffered to fink into oblivion. 

After the conqueft of Palmyra by Aurelian, trade never 
revived there. At prefent a few milerable huts of beggarly 
Arabs are fcattered in the courts of its ftately temples, or 
deform its elegant porticoes; and exhibit an humiliating con¬ 
trail to its ancient magnificence. 

But while the merchants of Egypt and Syria exerted their 
adivity in order to fupply the increafing demands of Rome for 
Indian commodities, and vied with each other in their efforts, 
the eagernefs of gain (as Pliny obferves) brought India itfelf 
nearer to the reft of the world. In the courfe of their voyages 
to that country, the Greek and Egyptian pilots could not fail 
6 to 
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to obferve tlie regular fiiifting of the periodical winds or mon- 
foons, and how fteadily they continued to blow during one 
part of the year from the Eaft, and during the other from the 
Weft. Encouraged by attending to this circumftance, Hippalus, 
the commander of a ihip engaged in the Indian trade, ventured, 
about four-fcore years after Egypt was annexed to the Roman 
empire, to relinquifti the flow and circuitous courfe which I have 
defcribed, and ftretching boldly from the mouth of the Arabian 
Gulf acrofs the ocean, was carried by the weftern monfoon to 
Mufiris, a harbour in that part of India, now known by the 
name of the Malabar coaft. 


This route to India was held to be a difcovery of fuch 
importance, that in order to perpetuate the memory of the 
inventor, the name of Hippalus was given to the wind which 
enabled him to perforin the voyage f . As this was one of the 
greateft efforts of navigation in the ancient world, and opened 
the beft communication by fea between the Eaft and Weft that' 
was known for fourteen hundred years, it merits a particular 
defcription. Fortunately Pliny has enabled us to give it with a 
degree of accuracy, which can feldom be attained in tracing the 
naval or commercial operations of the ancients. From Alex¬ 
andria (he obferves) to Juliopolis is two miles; there the cargo 
deftined for India is embarked on the Nile, and is carried to 
Coptos, which is diftant three hundred and three miles, and the 
voyage is ufually accomplished in twelve days. From Coptos 
goods are conveyed to Berenice on the Arabian Gulf, halting 


; Perip. Mar. Erythr. p. 37, 
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at different ftations regulated according to the convenieaey of s ^ T > 

watering. The diftance between thefe cities is two hundred i - - — j 

and fifty-eight miles. On account of the heat, the caravaa 
travels only during the night, and the journey is finiflied on 
the twelfth day. From Berenice, Blips take their departure 
about midfummer, and in thirty days reach Ocelis (Gella) at the 
mouth of the Arabian Gulf, or Cane (Cape Fartaque) on the 
coaft of Arabia Felix. Thence they fail in forty days to Mufiris, 
the firft emporium in India. They begin their voyage home¬ 
wards early in the Egyptian month Thibi, which anfwers to 
our December j they fail with a north-eaft wind, and when they 
enter the Arabian Gulf meet with a fouth or fouth-weft wind, 
and thus complete the voyage in Jefs than a year e . 

The account which Pliny gives of Mufiris, and of Barace, 
another harbour not far diftant, which was likewife frequented 
by the {hips from Berenice, as being both fo incommodious for 
trade on account of the Biallownefs of the ports, that it became 
necefiary to difeharge and take in the cargoes in final! boats, does 
not enable us to fix their pofition with perfect accuracy. This 
defcriptlon applies to many ports on the Malabar coaft, but 
from two circumftances mentioned by him; one, that they are 
not far diftant from Cottonara, the country which produces 
pepper in great abundance;-and the other, that in failing towards 
them the courfe lay near Nitrias, the ftarion of the pirates; I 
adopt the opinion of Major Rennefi, that they were fituated 
fo me where between Goa and Tellicherry, and that probably 

* Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. vi. c. 23. See NOTE XIX, 
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SECT, the modern Meerzaw or Merjee is the Mufiris of the ancients, 
11 ‘ , and Barcelore their Barace\ 

As in thefe two ports was the principal ftaple of the trade 
between Egypt and India* when in its nioft flouritiling ftate, 
this feems to be the proper place for inquiring into the nature 
of the commerce which the ancients, particularly the Romans, 
carried on with that country, and for enumerating the com¬ 
modities moll in requeft, which they imported from it. But 
as the operations of commerce, and the mode of regulating it, 
were little attended to in thofe dates of antiquity, of whole 
tranfa£tions we have any accurate knowledge; their hiftoriatis 
hardly enter into any detail concerning a fubjeftof fuch fubor- 
dinate importance in their political fyftem, and it* is moftly 
from brief hints, detached fafts, and incidental obfervations, 
that we can gather information concerning it 3 * 

In every age, it has been a commerce of luxury, rather than of 
neceffity, which has been carried on between Europe and India* 
Its elegant manufactures, fpices, and precious ftones, are neither 
objects of defire to nations of funple manners, nor are fuch 
nations poflefled of wealth iufficient to purchafe them* But at 
the time the Romans became matters of the Indian trade, they 
were not only (as I have already obferved) in that ftage of 
fociety when men are eager to obtain every thing that can 
render the enjoyment of life more exquifite, or add to its 
fplendour, but they had acquired all the fantaftic taftes formed 

h IntrocK p, xxxvih 1 See NOTE XX. 
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by the caprice and extravagance of wealth. They were of S 
confequence highly delighted with thofe new objects of gra- ^ 
tification with which India fupplied them in fuch abundance. 
The productions of that country, natural as well as artificial, 
feein to have been much the fame in that age as in the prelent. 
But the tafte of the Romans in luxury differed in many refpe£ts 
from that of modern times, and of courfe their demands from 
India differed conffderably from ours. 

In order to convey an idea of their demands as complete as 
poffible, I ffiall in the firft place make fome obfervations on the 
three great articles of general importation from India, i. Spices 
and aromatics. 2. Precious ftones and pearls, 3. Silk, And 
then I fhall give fbme account {as far as I can venture to do it 
from authentic information) of the affortment of cargoes, both 
outward and homeward bound, for the veflels fitted out at 
Berenice for different ports of India, 

L Spices and aromatics, From the mode of religious 
worfhip in the heathen world; from the incredible number of 
their deities, and of the temples confecrated to them; the con- 
fumption of frankincenfe and other aromatics which were 
ufed in every facred function, mull have been very great. 

But the vanity of men occafioned a greater confuinption of 
thefe fragrant fubftances than their piety. It was the euftom 
of the Romans to burn the bodies of their dead, and they 
deemed It a difplay of magnificence, to cover, not only the body 
but the funeral pile on which it was laid, wfith the moil collly 
fpices. At the funeral of Sylla, two hundred and ten burthens 
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T. of fpices were ftrewed upon the pile. Nero is reported to 
have burnt a quantity of cinnamon and caflia at the funeral of 
Pappcea, greater than the countries from which it was imported 
produced in one year. We conlume in heaps thefe precious 
fubftances with the carcafes of the dead (fays Pliny): We offer 
them to the Gods only in grains \ It was not from India, I am 
aware, but from Arabia, that aromatics were firfb imported into 
Europe; and feme of them, particularly frankincenfe, were pro¬ 
ductions of that country. But the Arabians were accuftomed, 
together with fpices of native growth, to furnilh foreign merchants 
with others of higher value, which they brought from India, and 
the regions beyond it. The commercial intcrcourfe of the Arabi¬ 
ans with the Eaftern parts of Alia, was not only early (as has been 
already obferved) but confiderable. By means of their trading 
caravans, they conveyed into their own country all the valuable 
productions of the Eaft, among which, fpices held a chief place. 
In every ancient account of Indian commodities, fpices and 
aromatics of various kinds form a principal article 1 . Some 
authors aifert that the greater part of thofe purchafed in Arabia 
were not the growth of that country, but brought from India" 1 . 
That this alfenion was well-founded, appears from what has 
been obferved in modern times. The frankincenfe of Arabia, 
though reckoned the peculiar and rnoft precious production of 
the country, is much inferior in quality to that imported into 
it from the Eaft; and it is chiefly with the latter, that the 
Arabians at prefect fupply the extenfive demands of various 

k Nat* Hi ft. lib. xl\> c* 18, 
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provinces of Afia for this commodity". It is upon good s E p T. 

authority, then, that I have mentioned the inportation of fpices v—-v—■-«* 

as one of the moft confiderable branches of ancient commerce 
with India. 

II. PitEciOUS ftones, together with which pearls may be v 
clafled, feem to be the article next in value imported by the 
Romans from the Eaft. As thefe have no pretenfion to be 
of any real ufe, their value arifes entirely from their beauty 
and their rarity, and even when eftimated moft moderately is 
always high. But among nations far advanced in luxury, 
when they are deemed not only ornaments but marks of dif- 

tinffion, the vain and the opulent vie fo eagerly with one 

another for the pofleEion of them, that they rife in price to an 
exorbitant and almoft incredible height. Diamonds, though the 
art of cutting them was imperfectly known to the ancients, held 
an high place in eftimation among them as well as among us. 

The comparative value of other precious ftones varied accord¬ 
ing to the diverfity of taftes and the caprice of fafiiion. The 
immenfe number of them mentioned by Pliny, and the la¬ 
borious care with which he deferibes and arranges them 0 , will 
aftonifh, I fliould fuppofe, the moft fkilful lapidary or jeweller 
of modern times, and fhews the high requeft in which they 
were held by the Romans. 

But among all the articles of luxury, the Romans feem to 
have given the preference to pearls p . Perfons of every rank 

“Niebuhr. Defcript. de 1 ’Arable, tom. i. p. 126. 
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T. pm-chafed them with eagernefs ; they were worn on every part 
of drefs ; and there is fuch a difference, both in fize and in 
value, among pearls, that while fuch as were large and of 
fupciior luflre adorned the wealthy and the great, fmaller ones, 
and of inferior quality, gratified the vanity of perfons in more 
humble Rations of life. Julius Caefar prefented Servilia, the 
mother of Brutus, with a pearl, for which he paid forty-eight 
thoufand four hundred and fifty-feven pounds. The famous 
pearl ear-rings of Cleopatra were in value one hundred and Iixty- 
one thoufand four hundred arid fifty-eight pounds ". Precious 
Rones, it is true, as well as pearls, were found not only in 
India, but in many different countries, and all were ranfacked 
in order to gratify the pride of Rome. India, however, fur- 
niflied the chief part, and its produdtions were allowed to be 
moR abundant, diverfified, and valuable. 

Ill, Another production of India in great demand at 
Rome, was filk ; and when we recoiled the variety of elegant 
fabrics into which it may be formed, and how much thefe 
have added to the fplendour off drefs and furniture, we cannot 
wonder at its being held in fuch eftimation by a luxurious 
people. The price it bore was exorbitant; but it was deemed 
a drels too expenfive and too delicate for men r , and was 
appropriated wholly to women of eminent rank and opulence. 
This, however, did not render the demand for it lefs eager, 
efpecially after the example of the diffoiute Elagabalus intro¬ 
duced the ufe of it among the other fex, and accuftomed men 

*> Plm. Nat. Hift. lib. ix. c. 35. See NOTE XXII. 
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to the diigrace (as the feverity of ancient ideas accounted it) s 
of wearing this effeminate garb. Two circum fiances concern- t. 
ing the traffic of filk among the Romans merit oblervation. 
Contrary to what ufually takes place in the operations of trade, 
the more general ufe of that commodity feems not to have 
increafed the quantity imported, in fuch proportion as to 
anfwer the growing demand for it, and the price of filk was not 
reduced during the courfe of two hundred and fifty years from 
the time of its being firft known in Rome. In the reign of 
Aurelian, it ftill continued to be valued at its weight in gold. 
This, it is probable, was owing to the mode in which that 
commodity was procured by the merchants of Alexandria. 
They had no diredl intercourfe with China, the only country in 
which the filk-worm was then reared, and its labour rendered an 
article of commerce. All the filk which they purchafed in the 
different ports of India which they frequented, was brought 
thither in Chips of the country ; and either from fome defeft of 
Ikill in managing the filk-worm, the produce of its ingenious 
induftry among the Chinefe was fcanty, or the intermediate 
dealers found greater advantage in furnithing the market of 
Alexandria with a final I quantity at an high price, than to 
lower its value by increafing the quantity. The other cir- 
cumftance which I had in view, is more extraordinary, and 
affords a ftriking proof of the imperfeft communication of 
the ancients with remote nations, and of the fiender knowledge 
which they had of their natural productions or arts. Much 
as the manufactures of filk were admired, and often as filk is 
mentioned by the Greek and Roman authors, they had not for 
feveral centuries after the ufe of it became common, any cer¬ 
tain 
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SECT* tala knowledge either of the countries to which they were 

j ^ f indebted for this favourite article of elegance, or of the man¬ 
ner in which it was produced. By fome, filk was fuppofed to 
be a fine down adhering to the leaves of certain trees or 
flowers ; others imagined it to be a delicate Jpecies of wool or 
cotton \ and even thofe who had learned that it was the work 
of an infe£t, £hew, by their deferiptions, that they bad no 
diftin£t idea of the manner in wiiich it was formed > It was 
in confeq-uence of an event that happened in the fixth century 
of the Chrifiian sera, of which I fhail hereafter take notice, 
that the real nature of filk became known in Europe. 

The other commodities ufually imported from India, will 
be mentioned in the account, which I now proceed to give, of 
the cargoes feat out and brought home in the flrips employed 
in that trade. For this we are indebted to the circumnavi¬ 
gation of the Erythraean fea, aferibed to Arrian, a curious 
though fhort treatife, lefs known than it deferves to be, 
and which -enters into fome details concerning commerce, to 
which there is nothing fimilaf in any ancient writer. The 
fir ft place in India, in which the flrips from Egypt, while they 
followed the ancient courfe of navigation, were accuftomed 
to trade, was Fatal a in the river Indus. They imported into 
it woollen doth of a flight fabric, linen In chequer work, fome 
precious ftones, and fome aromatics unknown in India, coral, 
ftorax, glafs vdfels of different kinds, fome wrought filver, 
money, and wine. In return for thefe, they received fpices 
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of various kinds, lappbires, and other gems, filk Huffs, filk S E^C T. 
thread, cotton cloths', and black pepper* But a far more t . — 
confiderable emporium on the fame coafl: was Barygaza, and 
on that account the author, whom I follow here, defcribes its 
fituation, and the mode of approaching it, with great minute- 
nefs and accuracy. Its fituation correfponds entirely with that 
of Baroach, on the great river Nerbuddah, down the flream of 
which, or by land-carriage, from the great city of Tagara acrofs 
high mountains % all the productions of the interior country 
were conveyed to it. The articles of importation and export* 
ation in this great mart were extenfive and various. Befides 
thefe already mentioned, our author enumerates among the 
former, Italian, Greek, and Arabian wines, brafs, tin, lead, 
girdles or faflies of curious texture, melilot, white glafs, red 
arfenic, black lead, gold and filver coin. Among the exports 
he mentions the onyx, and other gems, ivory, myrrh, various 
fabrics of cotton, both plain and ornamented with flowers, and 
long pepper 1 . At Muflris, the next emporium of note oa 
that coaft, the articles imported were much the fame as at 
Barygaza; but as it lay nearer to the eaftern parts of India, 
and feems to have had much communication with them, the 
commodities exported from it were more numerous and more 
valuable. He fpecifies particularly pearls in great abundance 
and of extraordinary beauty, a variety of filk fluffs, rich per¬ 
fumes, tortoife-fliell, different kinds of tranfparent gems, efpe- 
cially diamonds, and pepper in large quantities, and of the 
beft quality y . 

« See NOTE XXV. 
f Ibid, 31, 32. 
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T. The juftnefs of the account given by this author of the 
articles imported from India, is confirmed by a Roman law, in 
tv Inch the Indian commodities fubjeft to the payment of duties 
are enumerated \ By comparing thefc two accounts, we may 
form an idea, tolerably exaft, of the nature and extent of the 
trade with India in ancient times. 

As the ftate of fociety and manners among the natives of 
India, in the earlieft period in which they are known, nearly 
refembled what we obferve among their defendants in the pre- 
fent age; their wants and demands were, of courfe, much ths 
fame. The ingenuity of their own artills were fo able to fupply 
thefe, that they flood little in need of foreign manufactures or 
productions, except forae of the ufeful metals, which their 
own country did not furnifli in fufficient quantity; and then, 
as now, it was mo Illy with gold and filver that the luxuries of 
the Eaft were purchafed. In two particulars, however, our im¬ 
portations from India differ greatly from thofe of the ancients. > 
The drefs, both of the Greeks and Romans, was almoft en¬ 
tirely woollen, which, by their frequent ufe of the warm bath, 
was rendered abundantly comfortable. Their confumption ot 
linen and cotton cloths was-much inferior to that of modern 
times, when thefe are worn by perfons in every rank of life. 
Accordingly, a great branch of modern importation from that 
part of India with which the ancients were acquainted, is in 
piece-goods ; comprehending, under that mercantile term, the 
iramenfe variety of fabrics, which Indian ingenuity has formed 
of cotton. But, as far as I have ohferved, we have no autho- 

1 Digeft, lib. xxxix. lit. iv. §. 16- Bspublicanis et veftigalibus. 
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rlty that will juftify us in ftating the ancient importation of S 
thefe to be in any degree confiderable. i 

In .modern times, though it continues ftill to be chiefly a 
commerce of luxury that is carried on with India, yet, to¬ 
gether with the articles that minlfter to it, we import, to a 
confiderable extent, various commodities, which are to be con- 
fidered merely as the materials of our domeftic manufactures. 
Such arc the cotton-wool of Indoftan, the iilk ot China, and 
the fidt-petre of Bengal. But in the accounts of ancient im¬ 
portations from India, raw filk and fdk-thread excepted, I find 
nothing mentioned that could ferve as the materials of any 
home-manufaCture. The navigation of the ancients never 
having extended to China, the quantity of unwrought filk with 
which they were fupplied, by means of the Indian traders, 
appears to have been fo fcanty, that the manufadure of it 
could not make an addition of any moment to their domeftie 
induflry. 

After this fiiccind account of the commerce carried on 
by the ancients in India, I proceed to inquire what knowledge 
they had of the countries beyond the ports of Mufiris and 
Barace, the utmoft boundary towards the Eaft to which I have 
hitherto traced their progrefi. The Author- of the Circum¬ 
navigation of the Erythraean Sea, whole accuracy of del’erip- 
tion juftifies the confidence with which I have followed him 
for foine time, feems to have been little acquainted with that- 
part of the coaft which flretches from Barace towards the 
lbuth. He mentions, indeed, cUrforily, two or three different 

I 2 ports. 
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SECT, ports, but gives no intimation that any of them were ftaples 
^ 1[1 \_ 0 f the commerce with Egypt. He haftens to Comar or Cape 
Comorin, the fouthernmoft point of the Indian peninfula, and 
his defeription of it is fo accurate, and fo conformable to its 
real ftate, as fhews his information concerning it to have been 
perfectly authentic *. Near to this he places the pearl-filheiy 
of Colchos, the modern Kilkare, undoubtedly the fame with 
that now carried on by the Dutch in the ftrait which feparates 
the iHand of Ceylon from the continent. As adjacent to this 
he mentions three different ports, which appear to have been 
fimated on the eaft fide of the peninfula now known by the 
name of the Coromandel coaft. He deferibes tbefe as emporia, 
or ftatiens of trade 1 '; but from an attentive confideration of 
fame dircUmftances in his account of them, I think it probable 
that the fhips from Berenice did not fail to any of thefe 
ports, though they were fupplied, as he informs us, with 
the commodities brought from Egypt, as well as with the 
productions of the oppofite coaft of the peninfula; but thefe 
feern to have been imported in country Jlxps c * It w’as like- 
wife in veffels of their own, varying in form and burden, and 
diftinguilhed by different names, feme of which he mentions, 
that they traded with the Golden Cherfonefus, or kingdom 
of Malacca, and the countries near the Ganges. Not far 
from the mouth of that river he places ail ifland, which he 
deferibes as fituated under the riling fun, and as the laft region 
in the Eaft that was Inhabited *. Of all thefe parts of India* 

s Peri pi. p. 33. D*AnvilIc Ant, de I* Iride 3 n8 3 
v Pcriph p, 34* * t Qnm srteik* * PeripU p. 36* 
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the Author of the Circumnavigation appears to have haul very 
flender knowledge, as is manifeft, not only from what he 
mentions concerning this imaginary ifland, and from his not 
attempting to deieribe them, but from his relating, with the 
credulity and love of the marvellous, which always accompany 
and charadterife ignorance, that thefe remote regions were 
peopled with cannibals, and men of uncouth and monftrous 
forms e . 

I HAVE been induced to bellow this attention, in tracing 
the courfe delineated in the Circumnavigation of the Erythraean. 
Sea, becaufe the Author of it is the firft ancient writer to 
whom we are indebted for any knowledge of the eaftern 
coafl of the great peninfula of India, or of the countries which 
lie beyond it. To Strabo, who compofed his great work on 
geography in the reign of Augullus, India, particularly the 
moft eaftern parts of it, was little known. He begins his 
defcription of it with requeuing the indulgence of his readers, 
on account of the icanty information he could obtain with 
refpedt to a country fo remote, which Europeans had feldom 
vifited, and many of them tranliently only, in the functions 
of military fervice. He obferves, that even commerce had con¬ 
tributed little towards an accurate inveftigation of the country, 
as few of the merchants from Egypt and the Arabian Gulf had 
ever failed as far as the Ganges; and from men fo illiterate, 
intelligence that merited a full degree of confidence could 
hardly be expedted. His defcriptions of India, particularly its 

' Peripl. p. 35. 
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SECT, interior provinces, are borrowed almoft entirely from the 
, Memoirs of Alexander’s Officers, with foine flender additions 
from more recent accounts, and thefe fo few in number, and 
Sometimes fo inaccurate, as to furniffi a ftriktng proof of the 
•fmall progrefs which the ancients had made, from the time of 
Alexander, in exploring that country. When an author, pof- 
fefled of fuch difeernment and induftry as Strabo, who vifited 
in perfon feveral diftant regions that he might be able to 
delcribe them with greater accuracy, relates, that the Ganges 
enters the ocean by one mouth r , we are warranted in conclud¬ 
ing, that in his time there was either no direct navigation 
carried on to that great river, by the traders from the Arabian 
Gulf, or that this voyage was undertaken fo feldom, that feienee 
had not-then derived much information from it. 

TiiE next author, in order of time, from whom we receive 
any account of India, is the elder Pliny, who flourilhed about 
fifty years later than Strabo. As in the fhort delcription of 
India given in his Natural Hiftory, he follows the fame guides 
with Strabo, and feems to have had no knowledge of the 
interior country, but what he derived from the officers who 
ferved under Alexander and his immediate fucceffors, it is 
unneeefiary to examine his defeription minutely. He has 
added, however, two valuable articles, for which he was in¬ 
debted to more recent difeoveries. The one is the account of 
the new courfe of navigation from the Arabian Gulf to the 
.00aft of Malabar, the nature and importance of which I have 


f Strabo, lib. xv. ion. C. 
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already explained. The other is a defeription of the ifland of SEC r. 

Taprobana, which I lhall confider particularly, after enquir- .-.-; 

mg into what Ptolemy has contributed towards our knowledge 
of the ancient ftate of India- 

Though Ptolemy, who 1 publilhed his works about fburlccra 
years after Pliny, feems to have been more diftinguiilied for bis 
perfevering induftry, and talent for arrangement, than for an 
inventive genius j geography has been more indebted to him 
for its improvement, than to any other philofopher. for¬ 
tunately for that fcience, in forming his general fyftem of 
geography, he adopted the ideas, and imitated the practice ci 
Hipparchus, who lived near four hundred years before his 
time. That great philofopher was the lirfl: who attempted to 
make a catalogue of the ftars. In order to afeertain their 
pofition in the heavens with accuracy, he meafured their dis¬ 
tance from certain circles of the Inhere, computing it by 
degrees, either from eaft to weft, or from north to fouth. The 
former was denominated the longitude of the liar, tne latter 
its latitude. This mode he found to be of fuch utility in lus 
aftronomical relearches,. that he applied it with no lefs happy 
effect to geography; and it is a circumftimca worthy of 
notice, that it was by obferving and deferibing the heavens, 
men were firft taught to meafure and delineate the earth 
with exatftnefs. This method of fixing the pofition of places, 
invented by Hipparchus, though known to the geographers 
between his time and that of Ptolemy, and mentioned both 
by Strabo®, and by Pliny*, was not employed by any of 

h Nat. Hill. lib. ii. c. 12. 26.-70. 
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S EC T - them. Of this negleCt the moft probable account feems to be, 

i___i that, as none of them were aftronomers, they did not fully 

comprehend all the advantages geography might derive from 
this invention Thefe Ptolemy, who had devoted a long life 
to the improvement of aftronomy, theoretical as well as practi¬ 
cal, perfectly difcerned, and, as in both thefe Hipparchus was 
his guide, he, in his famous treadle on geography, delcribed 
the different parts of the earth according to their longitude 
and latitude. Geography was thus eftablilhed upon its proper 
principles, and intimately connected with aftronomical obferva- 
tion and mathematical lcience. This work of Ptolemy foon 
rafe high in eftimation among the ancientsDuring the 
middle ages, both in Arabia and in Europe, the decifions of 
Ptolemy, in every thing relative to geography, were fubmitted 
to with an affent as implicit, as was yielded to thofe of 
Ariftotle in alt other departments of fcience. On the revival 
of a more liberal fpirit of inquiry in the fixteentli century, the 
merit of Ptolemy’s improvements in geography was examined 
and recognized; that fcientific language which he firft rendered 
general, continues to be ufed, and the pofition of places is ftill 
afeertained in the fame diftinCt and compendious manner, by 
Ipecifying their longitude and latitude. 

Not fatisfied with adopting the general principles of Hippar¬ 
chus, Ptolemy emulated him in the application of them ; and, 
as that philofopher had arranged all the conflellations, he ven¬ 
tured upon what was no lefs arduous, to furvey all the regions 

* See NOTE XXVI. k See NOTE XXVII. 
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t>f the earth, which were then known, and with minute and s E ^ c T - 

bold decifion he fixed the longitude and latitude of the moft u—,- , 

remarkable places in each of them. All his determinations, 
however, are not to be confidered as the refult of a£tual ob- 
fervation, nor did Ptolemy publifh them as fuch. Aftiono- 
mical fcience was confined, at that time, to a few countries. 

A considerable part of the globe was little vifited, and impef- 
feaiy deferibed. The pofition of a finall number of places 
only had been fixed with any degree of accuracy. Ptolemy 
was therefore obliged to confult the itineraries and furveys of 
the Roman Empire, which the political wifdom of that great 
ftate had completed with iminenfe labour and expence 
Beyond the precin&s of the empire, he had nothing on which 
he could rely, but the journals and reports of travellers. 

Upon thefe all his conclufions were founded ; and as he reiided 
in Alexandria at a time when the trade from that city to India 
was carried on to its utmoft extent, this fituation might have 
been expetfed to afford him the means of procuring ample in¬ 
formation concerning it. But either from the imperfect man¬ 
ner in which that country was explored in his time, or from 
his placing too much confidence in the reports of perfons 
who had vifited it with little attention or dilcernment , his 
general delineation of the form of the Indian continent is 
the moft erroneous that has been tranfinitted to us from 
antiquity. By an aftonifliing miftake, he has made the penin- 
fula of India ftretch from the Sinus Barygazenus, or Gulf of 
Cambay, from weft to eaft, inftead of extending, according to 

* See NOTE XXVIII. » Geogr. lib. 5 , c. 17. 
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S E C T. it s rea i direction, from north to fouth This error will 

, _, appear the more nnaccountable, when we recollect that Me- 

gafthenes had publifhed a meafurement of the Indian peninfula, 
which approaches near to its true dimensions; and that this 
had been adopted, with forne variations, by Eratofthenes, 
Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, and Pliny, who wrote prior to the 
age of Ptolemy 

Although Ptolemy was led to form fuch an erroneous 
opinion concerning the general dimenfions of the Indian conti¬ 
nent, his information with refpeft to the country in detail, and 
the fituaticn of particular places, was more accurate; and he is 
the fir ft author pbffefled of fuch knowledge as enabled him to 
trace the fea-coaft, to mention the moft noted places fituated 
upon it, and to fpecify the longitude and latitude of each from 
Cape Comorin ea ft ward, to the utmoft boundary of ancient 
navigation. With regard to fome diftriCts, particularly along 
the eaft fide of the peliiufula as Jar as the mouth of the 
Ganges, the accounts which he had received feem to have 
been fo far exaift, as to correfpond more nearly perhaps vrith 
the actual ftate of the country, than the deferiptions which he 
gives of any other part of India. M. D’Anville, with his 
ufual induftry and difeernment, has confidered the principal 
ftations as they are fixed by him, and finds that they corre¬ 
fpond to Kilkare, Negapatam, the mouth of the river Cauveri, 

- See NOTE XXIX. 

0 Strabo, lib. xv. 1010. B. Arrian, Hilt. Indie, c. 3, 4. Diod. Sicul. 
lib. ii. 148. Plin. Nat. Eiift. lib. vi. c. 21. See NOTE XXX. 
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Mafuftpatam, Point Gordeware, &c. It is foreign to the S 
objed of this Difquifition, to enter into fuch a minute detail; s 
but in feveral inftances we may obferve, that not only the 
conformity of pofition, but the fimilarity of ancient and 
modern names, is very ftriking. The great river Cauveii is by 
Ptolemy named Chaberis ; Arcot, in the interior country, is 
Arcati Regia; and probably the whole coaft has received its 
prefent name of Coromandel from Sor Mandtdam , or the king¬ 
dom of Sor eg, which is Jit ua ted upon it. 11 . 

In the courfe of one hundred and thirty-fix years, which 
elapfed from the death of Strabo to that of Ptolemy, the com¬ 
mercial intercourfe with India was greatly extended j the latter 
geographer had acquired fuch an acceffion of new information 
concerning the Ganges, that he mentions the names of fix 
different mouths of that river, and defcribes their pofitions. 
His delineation, however, of that part of India which lies 
beyond the Ganges, is not Ids erroneous in its general form, 
than that which he gave of the peninfula, and hears as little 
uefemblance to the a&ual pofition of thofe countries. He 
ventures, neverthelefs, upon a furvey of them, fimilar to that 
which he had made of the other great divifion of India, which 
1 have already examined. He mentions the places of note 
along the coaft, fome of which he diftinguilhes as Emporia; 
hut whether that name was given to them on account of their 
being ftaples of trade to the natives, in their traffic carried on 
from one dtftria of India to another, or whether they were 

p Pcolem. Geogr. lib. vii. c. r. D’AnviUc, Antiq. de l’lnde, 127, &c. 
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SECT, ports, to which veffels from the Arabian Gulf reforted direftly, 
n ' , i s n ot fpecified. The latter I fhould think to be the idea 
which Ptolemy means to convey; but tliefe regions of India 
were fo remote, and, from the timid and flow courfe of 
ancient navigation, were probably fo little frequented, that his 
information concerning them is extremely defective, and his 
defcriptions more obfcure, more inaccurate, and lefs conform¬ 
able to the real ftate of the country, than in any part of his 
geography. That peninfula to which he gives the name cf 
the Golden Cberfonefus, he delineates as if it ftretched dire&ly 
from north to fouth, and fixes the latitude of Sabana Empo¬ 
rium, its fouthern extremity, three degrees beyond the line. 
To the eaft of this peninfula he places, what he calls the Great 
Bay, and in the moft remote part of it the Ration of Catigara, 
the utmoft boundary of navigation in ancient times, to which 
he affigns no lefs than eight degrees and a half of fouthern 
latitude. Beyond this, he declares the earth to be altogether 
unknown, and alferts that the land turns thence to the weft- 
ward, and ftretches in that direction until it joins the pro¬ 
montory of Praflum in Ethiopia, which, according to his idea, 
terminated the continent of Africa to the l'outh q . In confe- 
quence of this error, no lefs unaccountable than enormous, he 
rauft have believed the Erythraean Sea, in its whole extent 
from the coaft of Africa to that of Cambodia, to be a vaft 
bafon, without any communication with the ocean r . 

' PtoJem. Geogr. ]ib. vii. c. 3. 5. D’Anville, Ant. dc Elude, 187. 

' See NOTE XXXI. 
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Out of the confulion of thofe wild ideas, in which the ac- S 
counts of ignorant or fabulous travellers have involved the geo- t_ 
graphy of Ptolemy, M. D’AnviUe has attempted to bring order; 
and, with much ingenuity, he has formed opinions with refpeft 
to fome capital portions, which have the appearance of being 
well founded. The peninfula of Malacca is, according to him, 
the Golden Cherfonefus of Ptolemy; but inftead of the direc¬ 
tion which he has given it, we know that it bends fome 
degrees towards the eaft, and that Cape de Romania, its 
fouthern extremity, is more than a degree to the north of the 
line. The Gulf of Siam he confiders as the Great Bay of 
Ptolemy, but the pofition on the eaft fide of that Bay, cor- 
refponding to Catigara, is a&ually as many degrees to the 
north of the Equator, as he fuppofed it to he fouth of it. 
Beyond this he mentions an inland city, to which he gives the 
name of Thinae or Sinae Metropolis. The longitude which he 
affigns to it, is one hundred and eighty degrees from his firft 
meridian in the Fortunate I/Iand, and is the ntmoft point towards 
the Eaft to which the ancients had advanced by fea. Its latitude 
he calculates to be three degrees fouth of the line. If, with M. 
D’Anville, we conclude the fituation of Sin-hoa, in the weftern 
part of the kingdom of Cochin-China, to be the fame with 
Sinse Metropolis, Ptolemy has erred in fixing its petition no 
lefs than fifty degrees of longitude, and twenty degrees of 
latitude 

* Ptolem. Geogr. lib. vil. c. 3. D'Anvilte, Limites du Monde conudes An- 
ciens au-dela du Gange. Mem.de Literal, xxxii. 604, Ant. de 1 Inde, 

Supplem. i. 161, Sec NOTE XXXII. 
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SECT. These errors of Ptolemy concerning the remote parts 

^| ^ of Afia, have been rendered more conl’picuous by a miftaken 

opinion of modern times ingrafted upon them. Sinse, the moft 
diftant ftation mentioned in his geography, has fuch a near 
refemblance in found to China, the name by which- the greateft 
and moft civilized empire in the Eaft is known to Europeans, 
that upon their firft acquaintance with it, they haftily concluded 
them to be the fame; and of canfequence it was fuppofed that 
China was known to the ancients, though no point feeins to be 
more afcertained, than that they never advanced by fea beyond 
that boundary which I have allotted to their navigation. 

Having thus traced the difcoveries of India which the 
ancients made by fea, I fhall next examine what additional 
knowledge of that country they acquired from their progrefs by 
land. It appears (as I have formerly related) that there was a 
trade carried on early with India through the provinces that 
ftretch along its northern frontier. Its various productions and 
manufactures were tranfported by land-carriage into the interior 
parts of the Perfian dominions, or were conveyed, by means of 
the navigable rivers which flow through the Upper Alia, to the 
Cafpian Sea and from that to the Euxine. While the fucceftbrs 
of Seleucus retained the dominion of the Eaft, this continued 
to be the mode of fupplying their fubjefts with the commo¬ 
dities of India. When the Romans had extended their conquefts 
fo far that the Euphrates was the Eaftern limit of their empire, 
they found this trade flill eftabliflied, and as it opened to them 
a new communication with the Eaft, by means of which they 
received an additional fupply of luxuries, for which they 

had 
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had acquired the higheft relilh, it became an objedt of their S E^C T. 
policy to protei3 and encourage it. As the progrefs of the cara- ,— J .—, 
vans or companies of merchants, which travelled towards the 
countries whence they received the mod valuable manufactures, 
particularly thole of lilk, was often interrupted, and lendeied 
dangerous by the Parthians, who had acquired pofieffion of all 
the proviuces which extend from the Cafpian Sea to that part 
of Scythia or Tartary which borders on China, the Romans 
endeavoured to render this intercourfe more fecure by a nego¬ 
tiation with one of the monarchs of that great etnpiie. Of 
this lingular tranfafLion there is, indeed, no veftige in the Greek 
or Roman writers \ our knowledge of it is derived entirely from 
the Chinefc hiftorians, by whom we are informed that 
An-toun, (the Emperor Marcus Antoninus,) the king of the 
people of the Weftern Ocean, fent an embafiy with this view to 
Oun-ti, who reigned over China in the hundred and lixty-fixtli 
year of the Chriftian sera'. What was the fuccefs of this 
attempt is not known, nor can we iay whether it facilitated 
fuch an intercour/e between thefe two remote nations as con¬ 
tributed towards the fuppiy of their mutual wants. The defign 
certainly was not unworthy of the enlightened emperor of 
Rome to whom it is aferibed. 

It is evident, however, that in profecuting this trade with 
China, a confiderable part of the extenfive countries to the 
eafl of the Cafpian Sea muft have beeu traverfed ; and though 

' Memoire fur les Liaifons et le Commerce du Remains, avec les Tartares 
ct ks Cfcinois, par M. de Guignes. Mem. de Literal, xxxii. 355, &c. 
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SECT, the chief inducement to undertake thofe diftant journies wa3 
gain, yet, in the courfe of ages, there mu ft have mingled 
among the adventurers, perfohs of curiofity and abilities, who 
could turn their attention from commercial objects to thofe of 
more general concern. From them fuch information was pro¬ 
cured, and fubjetted to fcientific difeuflion, as enabled Ptolemy 
to give a defeription of thofe inland and remote regions of 
Afia fully as accurate as that of feveral countries, of which, 
from their vicinity, he may have been fuppofed to have re¬ 
ceived more diftintt accounts. The fartheft point towards the 
Eaft, to which his knowledge of this part of Alia extended, is 
Sera Metropolis, which, from various circumftances, appears 
to have been in the fame fituation with Kant-cheou, a city of 
fome note in Chen-fi, the moft wefterly province of the 
Chinefe empire. This he places in the longitude of one 
hundred and feventy-feven degrees fifteen minutes, near three 
degrees to the weft of Sinse Metropolis, which he had deferib- 
ed as the utmoft limit of Afia difeovered by fea. Nor was 
Ptolemy’s knowledge of this diftritt of Alia confined only to 
that part of it through which the caravans may be fuppofed 
to have proceeded direttly in their route eaft ward ; he had 
received likewife fome general information concerning various 
nations towards the north, which, according to the pofitiou 
that he gives them, occupied parts of the great plain of Tartary, 
extending confiderably beyond Lafla, the capital of Thibet, and 
the refidence of the Dalai Lama. 


* Lib. vj. c. ii—18. 
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The latitudes of feveral places in this part of Afia are Uxeti 5 r - 

by Ptolemy with fuch uncommon precifion, that we can hardly .» 

doubt of their having been afcertained by aftual obiervation. 

Out of many inftances of this, I fcall feleft three of places 
fituated in very different parts of the country under review. 

The latitude of Nagara, on the river Cophenes, (the mouern 
Attock,) is, according to Ptolemy, thirty-two degrees and thirty 
minutes, which co-incides predfely with the obfervation of an 
Eaftern geographer quoted by M. D’Anville *. The latitude 
of Maracanda, or Samarcand, as fixed by him, is thirty-mne 
degrees fifteen minutes. According to the Allronomical Tables 
of Ulug Beg, the grandfon of Timur, whofe royal refid ence 
was in that city, it is thirty-nine degrees thirty-feven minutes 1 '. 

The latitude of Sera Metropolis, in Ptolemy, is thirty-eight 
degrees fifteen minutes; that of Kant-cheou, as deteimined, 
by" the Jefuit MilEonaries, is thirty-nine degrees. I have 
enumerated thefe finking examples of the co-incidence of his 
calculations with thofe efiablifhed by modern obfervations, for 
two reafons: One, becaufe they clearly prove that thefe re¬ 
mote parts of Afia had been examined with fome confiderable 
degree of attention ; the other, becaufe I feel great fatisfaction, 
after having been obliged to mention feveral errors and defefts 
in Ptolemy’s geography, in rendering juftice to a philofopher, 
who has contributed fo much towards the improvement of that 
fcience. The fafts which I have produced afford the ftrongeft 
evidence of the extent of his information, as well as the 

1 Eelairciffemcns, &c. Englilh Tranflation, p. 10. 
y Tab. Geogr. ap. Iludfon. Geogr. Minores, iii- 145 * 
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T. juftnefs of his conclufions concerning countries with which, 
from their remote fituation, we might have fuppofed him to 
be lea ft acquainted. 

Hitherto I have confined my refearches concerning the 
knowledge which the ancients had of India, to the continent; 
I return now to confider the difcoveries which they had made, 
of the iilands fituated in various parts of the ocean with which 
it is furrounded, and begin, as I propofed, with Taprobane, 
the greateft and moft valuable of them. This ifland lay fo 
diredlly in the courfe of navigators who ventured beyond 
Cape Comorin, efpeeially when, according to the ancient mode 
of failing, they feldom ventured far from the coaft, that its 
pofition, one fliould have thought, muft have been determined 
with the utmoft precifion. There is, however, hardly any 
poiut in the geography of the ancients more undecided and 
uncertain. Prior to the age of Alexander the Great, the name 
of Taprobane was unknown in Europe. In confequence of 
the a£tive curiofity with which he explored every country that 
he fubdued or vifited, fome information concerning it feems to 
have been obtained. Prom his time, almoft every writer on 
geography has mentioned it, but their accounts of it are fo 
various, and often fo contradictory, that we can hardly believe 
them to be defcribing the fame ifland. Strabo, the earlieft writer 
now extant, from whom we have any particular account of 
it, affirms that it was as large- as Britain, and fituated at 
the diftance of feven days, according to fome reports, and 
according to other, of twenty days failing from the fouthern 
extremity of the Indian peninfula; from which, contrary to 

what 
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what is known to be its real pofition, lie defcribes it as ftretch- s T * 
ing towards the weft above five hundred ftadia Pompon ins i- »— 
Mela, the author next in order of time, is uncertain whether 
lie fhould confider Taprobane as an ifland, or as the beginning 
of another world ; but as no perfon, he fays, had ever failed 
round it, he ieems to incline towards the latter opinion 1 . 

Pliny gives a more ample defcription of Taprobane, which, 
inftead of bringing any acceffion of light, involves every thing 
relating to it in additional obfcurity. After enumerating the 
various and difcordant opinions of the Greek writers, he in¬ 
forms us, that ambaffadors were fent by a king of that ifland to 
the emperor Claudius, from whom the Romans learned feveral 
things concerning it, which were formerly unknown ; particu¬ 
larly that there were five hundred towns in the ifland, and 
that in the centre of it there was a lake three hundred and 
feventy-five miles in circumference. Thefe ambaffadors were 
aftonifhcd at the fight of the Great Bear, and the Pleiades, being 
conftellations which did not appear in their fey; and were ftill 
more amazed when they beheld their fhadows point towards 
the north, and the fun rife oil their left hand, and fet on their 
right. They affirmed too, that in their country the moon 
was never feen until the eighth day after the change, and con¬ 
tinued to be vifible only to the fixteenth b . It is furprifmg to 
find an author fo intelligent as Pliny relating all thele circuin- 
ftances without animadverfion, and particularly that he does 

* Strabo, lib. ii. 124. B. 180. B. 192. A. lib, xv. ici.2. B. 

* De Situ Orbis, lib. lii. C. y. 

> Nat. Hift. lib. vi. c, 22* 
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• not take notice, that what the ambafladors reported concerning 
j the appearance of the moon, could not take place in any 
region of the earth. 

Ptolemy, though fo near to the age of Pliny, feems to have 
been altogether unacquainted with his defeription of Taprobane, 
or with the embafl'y to the emperor Claudius. lie places that 
ifland oppofite to Cape Comorin, at no great diftance from, 
the continent, and delineates it as ftretching from north to 
fouth no lefs than fifteen degrees, two of which he fuppofes 
to be fouth of the Equator; and if his reprefentation .of its 
dimenfions had been juft, it was well intitled from its magni¬ 
tude to be compared with Britain c . Agatheraerus, who wrote 
after Ptolemy, and was well acquainted with his geography, 
confiders Taprobane as the largeft of all iflands, and alfigns to 
Britain only the fecond place 4 . 

From this diverfity of the deferiptibns given by ancient wri¬ 
ters, it is not furprifing that the moderns fhould have enter¬ 
tained very different fentiments with -refpeit to the ifland in the 
Indian ocean which was to be confidered as the fame with the 
Taprobane of the Greeks and Romans. As both Pliny and 
Ptolemy deferibe it as lying in part to the fouth of the Equator,, 
fome learned men maintain Sumatra to be the ifland which cor- 
refponds to this defeription. But the great diftance of Sumatra 
from the peninfula of India does not accord with any account 

* Ptol. lib. vii. c. 4 . D’Anville, Ant. de 1’Inde, p, 142, 

* Lib. it. c. 8. apud Hudfon. Geogr. Minor, vol. ii. 
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which the Greek or Roman writers have given of the fituation of S C T. 
Taprobane, and we have no evidence that the navigation of the ,——1 
ancients ever extended fo far as Sumatra. The opinion more 
generally received is, that the taprobane of the ancients is 
the ifland of Ceylon ; and not only its vicinity to the continent 
of India, but the general form of the illand, as delineated by 
Ptolemy, as well as the pofition of feveral places in it, men¬ 
tioned by him, eftablilh this opinion (notwithftanding forae 
extraordinary miftakes, of which I lhall afterwards take notice), 
with a great degree of certainty. 

The other iflands to the eaft of Taprobane, mentioned by 
Ptolemy, might be fhewn (if fuch a detail were neceffary) 
to be the Andaman and Nicobar Iflands in the Gulf of 
Bengal. 

After this long, and, I am afraid, tedious inveftigation of 
the progress made by the ancients, in exploring the diffezent 
parts of India, and after tracing them as far as they advanced 
towards the Eaft, either by fea or land, I lhall offer fome 
general remarks concerning the mode in which their difcoveries 
were eonduaed, and the degree of confidence with which we 
may rely on the accounts of them, which could not have been 
offered with the fame advantage until this inveftigation was- 

finiflied. 

The art of delineating maps, exhibiting either the figure of 
the whole earth, as far as it had been explored, or that of 
particular countries, was known to the-ancients j and without: 
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the ufe of them to affift the imagination, it was impofiible to 
have formed a diftind idea either of the one or of the other. 
Some of thefe maps are mentioned by Herodotus, and other 
early Greek writers. But no maps prior to thofe which were 
formed in order to illuftrate the geography of Ptolemy, have 
reached our times, in confequence of which it is very difficult 
to conceive what was the relative fituation of the different 
places mentioned by the ancient geographers, unlefs when it 
is precifely afeertained by meafurement e . As foon, however, 
as the mode of marking the.fituation of each place by fpecify- 
ing its longitude and latitude was introduced, and came to be 
generally adopted, every pofition could be deferibed in com¬ 
pendious and fcientific terms. But ftill the accuracy of this 
new method, and the improvement which geography derived 
from it, depends upon the mode in which the ancients eftimated 
the latitude and longitude of places. 

Tn ouc h the ancients proceeded in determining the latitude 
and longitude of places upon the fame principles with the 
moderns, yet it was by means of inftruments very inferior in their 
conftrudion to thofe now ufed, and without the fame minute 
attention to every circumftance that may affed the accuracy of 
an obfervation, an attention of which long experience only 
can demonftrate the necellity. In order to afeertain the latitude 
of any place, the ancients obferved the meridian altitude of 
the fun, either by means of the ffiadow of a perpendicular 
gnomon, or by means of an aftrolabe, from which it was 
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eafy to compute how many degrees and minutes the place of S 
obiervation was dilhnt from the Equator. When neither of ^ 
thefe methods could be employed, they inferred the latitude of 
any place from the bell accounts which they could procure of 
the length of its longeft day. 

With refpe£t to determining the longitude of any place, 
they were much more at a lofs, as there was only one fet of 
celeftial phenomena to which they could have recourfe. Thefe 
were the eclipfes of the moon (for thofe of the fun were not 
fo well underftood as to be fubfervient to the purpofes of 
geography) : the difference between the time at which an eclipfe 
was obferved to begin or to end at two different places, gave 
immediately the difference between the meridians of thofe 
places. But the difficulty of. mating thofe obfervations with 
accuracy, and the impoffibility of repeating them often, ren¬ 
dered them of fo little ufe in geography, that the ancients in 
determining longitudes were obliged, for the molt part, to 
have recourfe to a&ual furveys, or to the vague information 
which was to be obtained from the reckonings of failors, or the 
itineraries of travellers. 

But though the ancients, by means of the operations 
which I have mentioned, could determine the pofition of 
places with a confiderable degree of accuracy at land, it is 
very uncertain whether or not they had any proper mode of 
determining this at fea. The navigators of antiquity feem rarely 
to have had recourfe to aftronomical obfervation. They hau 
no inftrumeuts fuitcd to a moveable and unfteady obfervatory ; 
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SECT. a nd though.by their pfa&ice of lauding frequently, they might, 
L i n fome meafure, have fupplied that defect, yet no ancient 

author, as far as I know, has given an account of any aftro- 
nomical obfervation made by them during the courfe of their 
voyages. It feems to be evident from Ptolemy, who employs 
fome chapters in fhewing how geography may be improved, 
and its errors may be rectified, from the reports of navigators f , 
that all their calculations were founded folely upon reckoning, 
and were not the refult of obfervation. Even after all the im¬ 
provements which the modems have made in the fcience of 
navigation, this mode of computing by reckoning is known 
,to be fo loofe and uncertain, that, from it alone, no conaufion 
can be deduced with any great degree of precifion. Among 
the ancients, this inaccuracy mull have been greatly augmented, 
as they were accuftomed in their voyages, inftead of fleering a 
direct courfe which might have been more eafily meafured, 
to a circuitous navigation along the coaft; and were unac¬ 
quainted with the compais, or any other inflrument by which 
its bearings might have.been afccrtained. We find, accordingly, 
the poiition of many places which we may fuppofe to have 
been determined at fea, fixed with little exa&nefs. When, in 
confequence of an active trade, the ports of any country 
were much frequented, the reckonings of different navigators 
may have ferved in fome meafure to corre£t each other, 
and may have enabled geographers to form their conclufions 
with a nearer approximation to truth. But in remote coun¬ 
tries, which have neither been the feat of military operations, 

1 Lib, i. c. 7—14. 
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nor explored by caravans travelling frequently through them, 
every thing is more vague and undefined, and the refemblance 
between the ancient defcriptions of them, and their a&ual 
figure is often fo faint that it can hardly be traced. The 
latitude of places too, as might beexpeaed, was in general much 
more accurately known by the ancients than their longitude. 
The obfervations by which the former was determined are 
fimple, made with eafe, and are not liable to much error. 
The other cannot be afcertained precifely, without more com¬ 
plex operations, and the ufe of inftruments much more perfect 
than any that the ancients feem to have poffefled £ . Among 
the vaft number of places, the pofition of which is fixed by 
Ptolemy, I know not if he approaches as near to truth m 
the longitude of any one, as he has done in fixing the lati¬ 
tude of the three cities which I formerly mentioned as a fink¬ 
ing, though, not lingular, inftance of his exaftnefs. 

These obfervations induce me to adhere to an opinion, 
which I propofed in another place \ that the Greeks and 
Romans, in their commercial intercourfe with India, were 
feldom led, either by curiofity or the love of gain, to vifit the 
more eaftern parts of it. A variety of particulars occur to 
confirm this opinion. Though Ptolemy bellows the appellation 
of Emporia on fevcral places fituated on the coaft, which 
ftretches from the eaftern mouth of the Ganges to the ex¬ 
tremity of the Golden Cherfonefus, it is uncertain, as I for¬ 
merly obferved, whether from his having given them this 
name, we are to confider them as harbours frequented by ihips 
from Egypt, or merely by vcflels of the country. Devond the 
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SECT. Golden Cherfonefus, it Is remarkable that he mentions one 
H - Emporium only 1 , which plainly indicates the intercpurfe with 

1 - - -' this rc gion of India to have been very ineonliderable. Had 

voyages from the Arabian Gulf to thofe countries of India 
been as frequent, as to have intided Ptolemy to ipecify fo 
minutely the longitude and latitude of the great number of 
places which he mentions, he mult, in confequence ol this, 
have acquired fuch information as would have prevented feveral 
great errors into which he has fallen. Had it been ufual to 
doable Cape Comorin, and to fail up the Bay of Bengal to the 
mouth of the Ganges, foine of the ancient geographers would 
not have been fo uncertain, and others fo widely miftaken, 
with refpeft to the fituation and magnitude of the ifland of 
Ceylon. If the merchants of Alexandria had often vifited 
the ports of the Golden Cherfonefus, and of the Great Bay, 
Ptolemy’s deferiptions of them mull: have been rendered more 
correfpondent to their real form, nor could he have believed 
feveral places to lie beyond the line, which are in truth fome 
degrees on. this iide of it. 

But though the navigation of the ancients may not have 
extended to the farther India, we are certain that various 
commodities of that country were imported into Egypt, and 
thence were conveyed to Rome, and to other parts oa the 
empire. From circumftances which I have already enumerat¬ 
ed, we are warranted in concluding, that tliefe were brought 
in veffels of the country to Mufiris, and to the other ports on 
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tEe Malabar coaft, which were, at that period, the ftaples of S F^C T. 
trade witli Egypt. In a country of fuch extent as India, , . .. » 

where the natural produ&ions are various, and greatly dtver- 
fified by art and induftry, an aCHve domeftic commerce, both 
by lea and by laud, mult have early taken place among its 
different provinces. Of this we have lbrae hints in ancient 
authors ; and where the fonrees of information are fo few and 
fo fcanty, we muft reft fatisfied with hints. Among the 
different clafies, or cafts, into which the people of India were 
divided, merchants are mentioned as one", from which we 
may conclude trade to have been one of the eftablilhed occu¬ 
pations of men m that country. From the Author of the 
Circumnavigation of the Erythraean Sea, we learn that the 
inhabitants of the Coromandel coaft traded in veflels of their 
own with thofe of Malabar ; that the interior trade of Barygaza 
was confiderable ; and that there was, at all feafons, a number 
of country fliips to be found in the harbour of MufirisBy 
Strabo we are informed, that the moll valuable productions of 
Taprobane were carried to different Emporia of India In 
this way the traders from Egypt might be fupplied with them, 
and thus could finiih their voyages within the year, which 
muft have been protracted much longer if they had extended 
as far towards the eaft as is generally fuppofed. 

From all this it appears to be probable, that Ptolemy 
derived the information concerning the eaftern parts of India, 

fc Plm. Nat. Hift. lib. vi. c. 22. 1 Perip. Mar. Erythr. 34, 30. 
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upon which he founds his calculations, not fo much from any 
direct and regular interconrfe between Egypt and thefe coun¬ 
tries, as from the reports of a few adventurers, whom an 
enterprifing fpirit, or the love of gain, prompted to proceed 
beyond the ufual limits of navigation. 

Though, from the age of Ptolemy, the trade with India 
continued to be carried on in its former channel, and botn 
Rome, the ancient capital of the empire, and Conftantinople, 
the new feat of government, were iupplied with the precious 
commodities of that country by the merchants of Alexandria, 
yet, until the reign of the emperor Juftinian, we have no 
new information concerning the intercourfe with the Eaft by 
fca, or the progrefs which was made in the difeovery of its 
remote regions. Under Juftinian, Cofmas, an Egyptian 
merchant, in the courfe of his traffic, made fome voyages 
to India, whence he acquired the firname of Indicopleuftes; 
but afterwards, by a tranfition not uncommon in that Juper- 
ftitious age, he renounced all the concerns of this life, and 
aflumed the monaftic character. In the folitude and Ieifure of 
a cell, he compofed feveral works, one of which, dignified by 
him with the name of Chrifthin Topography, has reached us. 
The main defign of it is to combat the opinion of thofe phi- 
lofophers, who affert the earth to be of a fpherical figure, and 
to prove that it is an oblong plane, of twelve thoufand miles in 
length from eaft to weft, and of fix thoufand miles in breadth 
from north to fouth, furrounded by high walls, covered by 
the firmament as with a canopy or vault j that the viciffitude 
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of day and night was occaftoned by a mountain of prodigious s E n c T * 

height, fituated in the extremities of the north, round which ,- ( -> 

the fun moved ; that when it appeared on one fide of this 
mountain, the earth was illuminated, when concealed on the 
other fide, the earth was left involved in darfcnels . But amidft 
thofe wild reveries, more fuited to the credulity of his new 
profellion, than to the found fenfe chara£teriftie of that in 
which he was formerly engaged, Cofmas fee ms to relate what 
lie himfelf had obferved in his travels, or what he had learned 
from others, with great fimplicity and regard for truth. 

He appears to have been well acquainted with the weft 
coaft of the Indian peninfula, and names feveral places fituated 
upon it; he deferibes it as the chief feat of the pepper trade, 
and mentions Male, in particular, as one of the raoft fre¬ 
quented ports on that account 0 . Erom Male, it is probable 
that this fide of the continent has derived its modem name 
of Malabar ; and the chiller of iilands contiguous to it, that of 
the Maldives. From him too we learn, that the lfland of 
Taprobane, which he fuppofes to lie at an equal diftance 
from the Perfian Gulf on the weft, and the country of the 
Sin® on- the eaft, had become, in confequence of this com¬ 
modious fituation, a great ftaple of trade; that into it were 
imported the filk of the Sin®, and the precious fpices of the 
Eaftern countries, which were conveyed thence to all parts of 
India, to Perfia, and to the Arabian Gulf. To this lfland he 

n Cofmas ap. Montfaucon Collefi. Patrumj ii. 1131 ^ c * 
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SECT. <uves the name of Sielediba p , the fame with that of Selendib, 
lt)r Serendib, by which it is ftill known all over the Eafl. 

To Cofmas We are alfo indebted for the firft information 
of a new rival to the Romans in trade having appeared in the 
Indian feas. The Perfians, after having overturned the empire 
of the Parthians, and re-eftablifhed the line of their ancient 
monarchs, leem to have furmounted entirely the averfion of 
their anceftors to maritime exertion, and made early and 
vigorous efforts in order to acquire a fhare in the lucrative 
commerce with India. All its confiderable ports were fre¬ 
quented by traders from Perfia, who, in return for fomc pro¬ 
ductions of their own country in reqtieft among the Indians, 
received the precious commodities, which they conveyed up 
the Perfian Gulf, and by means of the great rivers, Euphrates 
and Tigris, diftributed them through every province of their 
empire. As the voyage from Perfia to India was much fliorter 
than that from Egypt, and attended with left expence and 
danger, the intercourfe between the two countries increafed 
rapidly. A circumftance is mentioned by Cofmas which is a 
{hiking proof of this. In moft of the cities of any note in 
India he found Cliriftian churches eftablifhed, in which the 
functions of religion were performed by priefts ordained by the 
archbifhop of Seleucia, the capital of the Perfian empire, and 
who continued fubjeCt to his . jurifdiCtion India appears 
to have been more thoroughly explored at this period, than it 
was in the age of Ptolemy, and a greater number of ftrangers 

* Lib. xi. 336. 1 Cofm. lib. iii. 178. . • . 
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feein to have been fettled there. It is remarkable, however, S E^C T. 
that, according to the account of Cofmas, none of thefe ftran- I j " ■ 

gers were accuftomed to vifit the eaftern regions of Alia, but 
refted fatisfied with receiving their filk, their fpices, and other 
valuable productions, as they were imported into Ceylon, and 
conveyed thence to the various marts of India \ 

The frequency of open lioftilities between the emperors of 
Conftanfmople and the monarchs of Perfia, together with the 
increafing rivallhip of their fubje&s in the trade with India, 
gave rife to an event which produced a confiderable change 
in the nature of that commerce. As the ufe of filk, both in 
drefs and furniture, became gradually more general in the 
court of the Greek emperors, who imitated and lurpafled the 
fovereigns of Afia in fplendour and magnificence; and as 
China, in which, according to the concurring teftimony of 
Oriental writers, the culture of filk was originally known *,. 
ftill continued to be the only country which produced that, 
valuable commodity; the Perfians, improving the advantages 
which their fituation gave them over the merchants from the 
Arabian Gulf, fupplanted them in all the marts of India to 
which filk was brought by fea from the Eaft. Having it like- 
wile in their power to moleft. or to cut off the caravans, which, in 
order to procure a fupply for the Greek empire, travelled by land 
to China, through the northern provinces of the kingdom, they 
entirely engroffed that branch of commerce. Conftantinople was 
obliged to depend on a rival power for an article which luxury 

' Lib, xi. 337. ' Herbelot Biblioth. Orient, artic. Harir. 
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S F. C T. viewed and defired as eftential to elegance. The Perfians, 

. ' j with the ufual rapacity of monopolifts, raifed the price of filk 

to fuch an exorbitant height 1 , that Juftinian, eager not only 
to obtain a full and certain fupply of a commodity which was 
become of indilpenfable ufe, but folicitous to deliver the com¬ 
merce of his fubjeCts from the exactions of his enemies, en¬ 
deavoured, by means of his ally, the Chriftian monarch of 
Abyflinia, to wreft fome portion of the filk trade from the 
Perfians. In this attempt he failed; but when he leaft 
A. D. 551. expefted it, he, by an unforefeen event, attained, in forae 
meafure, the object which he had in view. Two Perfian 
monks having been employed as milfionaries in fome of the 
Chriftian churches, which were eftabliflied (as we are inform¬ 
ed by Cofmas) in different parts of India, had penetrated into 
the country of the Seres, or China. There they obferved the 
labours of the filk-worm, and became acquainted with all the arts 
of man in working up its productions into fuch a variety of 
elegant fabrics. The praJpedf of gain, or perhaps an indignant 
zeal, excited by feeing this lucrative branch of commerce en¬ 
grafted by unbelieving nations, prompted them to repair to Con- 
ftantinople. There they explained to the emperor the origin 
of filk, as well as the various modes of preparing and manu¬ 
facturing it, myfteries hitherto unknown, or very imperfeCUy 
underftood in Europe ; and encouraged by his liberal promifes, 
they undertook to bring to the capital a fufficient number of 
thole wonderful infeCts, to whofe labours man is fo much in¬ 
debted. This they accompliflied by conveying the eggs of the 
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filk-worm in a hollow cane. They were hatched by the SECT, 
heat of a dungiii.ll, fed with the leaves of a wild mulberry . / * 

tree, and they multiplied and worked in the fame manner as In 
thofe climates where they firft became objects of human atten¬ 
tion and care \ Vaft numbers of thefe infedts were foon rear¬ 
ed in different parts of Greece, particularly in the Peloponefus, 

SiciJy afterwards undertook to breed lilk-wonns with equal 
fuccefs, and was imitated, from time to time, in feveral towns of 
Italy* In all thefe places extanfive manufactures were eftabliihed, 
and carried on, with 1'ilk of domeftic production. The demand 
for filk from the Eaft diiximifhed of courfe, the fnbjedts of the 
Greek emperors were no longer obliged to have recourfe to 
the Per bans for a fupply of it, and a confiderable change took 
place in the nature of the commercial inter courfe between 
Europe and India*. 

* Procop. de Bello Gothic, lib. iv. c. 17. 

* See NOTE XXXV. 
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SECTION HE 

Intermirfe with India, from the Conqueji of Egypt by the Ma¬ 
hometans, to the Dtfcovery of the Pajfage by the Cape of 
Coot Hope , and the Efabli/hment of the Portugnefe Dominion 
in the Eajl. 


A BOUT fourfcore years after the death of JufUnian, an 
event happened, which occafioned a revolution (till more 
confiderable in the intercourfe of Europe with the Eaft. Ma¬ 
homet, by publifhing a new religion, feems to have animated 
his countrymen with a new Ipirit, and to have called foitli 
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S E jj^ T ' Iateilt P affions and talents into exertion. The greateft part of 
__^_, the Arabs, fatisfied from the carlieft times with national inde¬ 
pendence and perforial liberty, tended their camels, or reared 
their palm-trees, within the preempts of their own peninfula,. 
and had little intercourfe with the reft of mankind, nnlefs 
when they fallied out ro plunder a caravan, or to rob a traveller. 
In fome diftridts, however, they had begun to add the labours 
of agriculture, and the bufinefs of commerce, to the occupa¬ 
tions of paftoral life. All thefe orders of men, when prompt¬ 
ed by the enthufiaflic ardour with which the exhortations and 
example of Mahomet infpired them, difplayed, at once, all 
the zeal of miftionaries, and the ambition of conquerors. 
They fpread the doftrine of their prophet, and extended the 
dominion of his iucceftors, from the jfhores of the Atlantic to 
the frontier of China, with a rapidity of fuccefs to which 
A. D. 640. there is nothing fimilar m the hiftory of mankind. Egypt 
was one of their earlieft conquefts ; and as they fettled in that 
inviting country, and kept poflefSon of it, the Greets were 
excluded from all intercourfe with Alexandria, to which they 
had long reforted as the chief mart of Indian goods. Nor 
was this the only effect which the progrefs of the Maho- 
medan arms had upon the commerce of Europe with India. 
Prior to their invafion of Egypt, the'Arabians had fubdued the 
gicat kingdom of Perfia, and added it to the empire of their 
Caliphs. They found their new fubjedls engaged in profecuting 
that extenfive trade with India, and the country to the- eaft of 
it, the commencement and progrefs of which in Perfia I have 
already mentioned ; and they were fo fenfible of the great ad¬ 
vantages derived from it, that they became defirous to partake 
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of them. As the adtive powers of the human mind, when S 
roufed to vigorous exertions in one line, are moft capable of t 
operating with force in other direflions; the Arabians, from 
impetuous warriors, foon became enterprifing merchants. 
They continued to carry on the trade with India in its former 
channel from the Perfian Gulf, but it was with that ardour 
which characterizes all the early efforts of Mahomet’s follow¬ 
ers. In a fliort time they advanced far beyond the boundaries 
of ancient navigation, and brought many of the moft precious 
commodities of the Eaft directly from the countries which 
produced them. In order to engrofs all the profit arifing from 
the fate of them, the Caliph Omar 5 , a few years after the 
conqueft of Perfia, founded the city of Bafiora, on the weftern 
banks of the great ftream formed by the junction of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, with a view of fecuring the command 
of thefe two rivers, by which goods imported from India were 
conveyed into all parts of Afia. With fuch difcernment was 
the fituation choien, that Baflora foon became a place of trade 
hardly inferior to Alexandria. 

This general information with refpedt to the trade of the 
Arabians with India, which is all that can be derived from 
the hiftorians of that period, is confirmed and illuftrated by 
the Relation of a Voyage from the Perfian Gulf towards the 
Eaft, written by an Arabian merchant in the year of the 
Chriftian sera eight hundred and fifty-one, about two centuries 

1 Herbel. Biblioth. Orient, artic. Bajrah* 
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S *llF T ’ a ^ er ^ er ^ ia was fokje&ed to the Caliphs, and explained by the 
i . Commentary of another Arabian, who had likewife vifited the 

Eaft ern parts of Afia\ This curious Relation, which enables 
us to fill up a chafin in the hiftory of mercantile communica¬ 
tion with India, furniflies materials for defcribing more in 
detail the extent of the Arabian difcoveries in the Eaft, and 
the manner in which they made them. 

Though fome have imagined that the wonderful property 
of the magnet, by which it communicates fuch virtue to a 
needle or Ilender rod of iron, as to make it point towards the 
poles of the earth, was known in the Eaft long before it was 
obferved in Europe, it is manifeft, both from the Relation of 
the Mahometan merchant, and from much concurring evi¬ 
dence, that not only the Arabians, but the Chinefe, were 
deftitute of this faithful guide, and that their mode of navi¬ 
gation was not more adventrous than that of the Greeks and 
Romans*. They fleered fervilely along the coaft, feldom 
firetching out to fea fo far as to lofe fight of land, and as 
they fliaped their courfe in this timid manner, their mode 
of reckoning was defective, and liable to the fame errors which 
I obferved in that of the Greeks and Romans ' 1 . 

Notwithstanding thefe difad vantages, the progrefs of 
the Arabians towards the Eaft extended far beyond the Gulf 

" Sec NOTE XXXVI. - Relation, p. 2 . 8, & c . 

1 Renautlot. Inquiry into the Time when the Mahomedans firft entered 
China, p. 143. 
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of Siam, the boundary of European navigation. They became S E^C T. 

acquainted with Sumatra, and the other iflands of the great , - , 

Indian Archipelago, and advanced as far as the city of Canton 
. in China. Nor are thefe difcoveries to be confidered as the 
effect of the enterprifing curiofity of individuals ; they were 
owing to a regular commerce carried on from the Perfian 
Guif with China, and all the intermediate countries. Many 
Mahomedans, imitating the example of the Perfians defcribed 
by Cofmas Indicopleuftes, fettled in India and the countries- 
beyond it. They were fo numerous in the city of Canton, 
that the emperor (as the Arabian authors relate) permitted 
them, to have a Cadi or judge of their own fe£t, who decided 
controverfies among his countrymen by their own laws, and 
prefided in all the functions of religion'. In other places 
profelytes were gained to the Mahomedan faith, and the 
Arabian language was underftood and fpoken in almoft every 
fea-port of any note. Ships from China and different places of 
India traded in the Perfian Gulf f , and by tbe frequency of 
mutual intercourfe, all the nations of tbe Eaft became better 
acquainted with each other®. 

A striking proof of this is the new information concern-- 
ing China and India we receive from the two authors I have 
mentioned. They point out the fituation of Canton, now fo 
well known to Europeans, with a confiderable degree of exa£t- 
nefs. They take notice of the general ufe of filk among the 

c Relation, p. 7. Remarks, p. 19. Inquiry, p. 171, &c. 

r See NOTE XXXVJI, ^ Relation, p. 8. 
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T* Climefe. They are the firlt who mention their celebrated 
„j manufacture of porcelane, which, on account of its delicacy 
and tranfparency, they compare to glafs. They deicri be the 
tea-tree, and the mode of uling its leaves ; and from the great 
revenue which was levied (as they inform us) from the con- 
fumption of it, tea feems to have been as univerfally the favour¬ 
ite beverage of the Ghinefe in the ninth century, as it is at 
prefent ^ 

Even with refpeft to thofe parts of India which the Greeks 
and Romans were accuftomed to vilit, the Arabians had ac¬ 
quired more perfe£t information. They mention a great em¬ 
pire eftablilhed on the Malabar coafl, governed by monarchs 
whole authority was paramount to that of every power in 
India. Thefe monarchs were diftinguiflied by the appellation 
ot Bukhara , a name yet known in Indiaand it is probable 
that the Samorin, or emperor of Calicut, fo frequently men¬ 
tioned in the accounts of the firft voyages of the Portuguefe 
to India, poifefled fome portion of their dominions. They 
celebrate the extraordinary progrefs which the Indians had 
made in aftrpnomical knowledge, a circutnftance which feems 
to have been unknown to the Greeks and Romans, and afiert 
that in this branch of fcienee they were far fuperior to the molt 
enlightened nations of the Eaft, on which account their 
fovcreign was denominated the King of W-ifdoin Otlier 
peculiarities in the political inllkutions, the mode of judicial 

h Rt,alion > P* 25. 1 Herbclot, artic. Hend. & Belhar, 
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proceedings, the paftimes, and the fuperftitions of the Indians, S T, 
particularly the excruciating mortifications and penances of l __— . 
the faquirs, might be produced as proofs of the fuperior know¬ 
ledge which the Arabians had acquired of the manners of that 
people. 

The fame commercial fpirit, or religions zeal, which prompted 
the Mahomedans of Perfia to vifit the remoteft regions of the 
Eaft, animated the Chriftians of that kingdom. The Neftorian 
churches planted in Perfia, under the protection fir ft of its 
native fovereigns, and afterwards of its conquerors the Caliphs, 
were numerous, and governed by rclpeitable ecclefiaftics. 

They had early fent miflionaries into India, and eftablilhed 
churches in different parts of it, particularly, as I have formerly 
related, in the Ifland of Ceylon. When the Arabians 
extended their navigation as far as China, a more ample field, 
both for their commerce and their zeal, opened to their view. 

If we may rely on the concurring evidence of Chriftian authors, 
in the Eaft as well as in the Weft, confirmed by the teftimony of 
the two Mahomedan travellers, their pious labours were attend¬ 
ed with fuch fuccefs, that in the ninth and tenth centuries the 
number of Chriftians in India and China was very confidera- 
ble *. As the churches in both thefe countries received all their 
ecclefiaftics from Perfia, where they were ordained by the 
Catholicos , or Neftorian Primate, whofe fupremacy they ac¬ 
knowledged, this became a regular channel of intercourfe and 
intelligence; and to the combined effect of all thefe circum- 
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SECT, ftances, we are indebted for the information we receive from 

|iT ' 

^ _ J_ t the two Arabian writers % concerning thole regions of Afia 

which the Greeks and Romans never vifited. 

But while both the Mahomedan and Chriftian fubje&s of 
the Caliphs continued to extend their knowledge of the Eaft, 
the people of Europe found thcmfelves excluded aim oft 
entirely from any intercourfe with it. To them the great 
, port of Alexandria was now fhut, and the new lords of the 

Perfian Guli^ fatisfied with fupplying the demand in their own 
vaft dominions for the commodities of the Eaft, negledted to 
convey them, by any of the ufual channels, to the trading 
towns on the Mediterranean, The opulent inhabitants of 
Conftantinople, and other great cities of Europe, bore this 
deprivation of luxuries, to which they bad been long accuf- 
toraed, with fuch impatience, that all the activity of commerce 
was exerted, in order to find a remedy for an evil which they 
deemed intolerable. The difficulties which were to be fur- 
mounted in order to accomplish this, afford the moft ftnking 
proof of the high eftimation in which'the commodities of the 
Eaft were held at that time. The filk of China was purchalbd In 
Chenfi, the wefternmoft province of that empire, and conveyed 
thence by a caravan, in a march of eighty or a hundred days, 
to the banks of the Oxus, where It was embarked, and carried 
down the ftream of that river to the Cafpian. After a dan¬ 
gerous voyage acrofs that fea, and afeending the river Cyrus as 
far as it is navigable, it was conducted by a fhort land-carriage 
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of live days to the river Phafis“, which falls into the Euxine or S E C T. 

J ' XII. 

Black Sea. Thence, by an eafy and well known courfe, it was i . 

tranlported to Conftantinople. The conveyance of commodities 

from that region of the Eaft, now known by the name of In- 

doftan, was fomewhat lels tedious and operole. They were 

carried from the banks of the Indus, by a route early frequented, 

and which I have already deferibed, either to the river Ox us, 

or diredtly to the Cafpian, from which they held the fame 

courfe to Conftantinople. 

It is obvious, that only commodities of fmall bulk, and of 
confiderable value, could bear the expence of fuch a mode of 
conveyance ; and in regulating the price of thofe commodities, 
not only the expence, but the rifque and danger of conveying 
them, were to be taken into account. In their journey acrofs 
the vail plain extending from Satnarcande to the frontier of 
China, caravans were expofed to the aflaults and depredations 
of the Tartars, the Huns, the Turks, and other roving tribes 
which infeft ,the north-eaft of Alia, and which have always 
confidered the merchant and traveller as their lawful prey; nor 
were they exempt from infult and pillage in their journey from 
the Cyrus to the Phafis, through the kingdom of Colchis, a 
country noted, both in ancient and in modern times, for the 
thievilh difpofition of its inhabitants. Even under all thefe 
difad vantages, the trade with the Eaft was carried on with 
ardour. Conftantinople became a confiderable mart of Indian 
and Chinpfe commodities, and the wealth which flowed into it 
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in confequence of this, not only added to the fplendour of 
that great city, but feems to have retarded, for fome time, the 
decline of the empire of which it was the capital. 

As far as we may venture to conje&ure, from the imper¬ 
fect information of cotemporary hiftorians, it was chiefly by 
the mode of conveyance which I have defer! bed, perilous and 
operofe as it was, that Europe was fupplied with the commo¬ 
dities of the Eaft, during more than two centuries. Through¬ 
out that period the Chriftians and Mahomedans were engaged 
in aim oft uninterrupted hoftilities j profecuted with all the 
animofity which rivalfhip for power, heightened by religious 
zeal, naturally excites. Under circumftances which occafioned 
fuch alienation, commercial intercourfe could hardly fubfift, 
and the merchants of Chriftendom either did not refort at all 
to Alexandria, and the ports of Syria, the ancient ftaples for 
the commodities of the Eaft, after they were in pofleffion of 
the Mahomedans, or if the love of gain, furmounting their 
abhorrence of the Infidels, prompted them to vifit the marts 
which they had long frequented, it was with much caution and 
diftruft. 

While the difficulties of procuring tlie productions of the 
Eaft were thus augmented, the people of Europe became more 
defirous of obtaining them. About this time fome cities of 
Italy, particularly Amalphi and Venice, having acquired a 
greater degree of independence than they formerly pofiefled, 
°cgan to cultivate the arts of domeftic mduftry, with an ardour 
and ingenuity uncommon in the middle ages. The effed of 
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thefe exertions was fiich an increafe of wealth, as created new S E^C T. 

wants and defires, and formed a tafte for elegance and luxury, t_^—« 

which induced them to vifit foreign countries in order to 
gratify it. Among men in this llage of their advance¬ 
ment, the productions of India have always been held in high 
eftimation, and from this period they were imported into Italy 
in larger quantities, and came into more general ufe. Several 
circa mftances which indicate this revival of a commercial fpirit, 
are collected by the induftrious Muratori, and, from the clofe 
of the feventh century, an attentive obferver may difcern faint 
traces of its progrefs 

Even in enlightened ages, when the tranlaCfions of nations 
are obferved and recorded with the greateft care, and the ftore 
of hiftorical materials feems to be abundantly ample, fo little 
attention has been paid to the operations of commerce, that 
every attempt towards a regular deduction of them, has been 
found an undertaking of the utmofl; difficulty. The jera, 
however, to which I have conducted this Difquifition, is one 
of the periods in the annals of mankind concerning which 
hiftory furnilhes molt fcanty information. As it was chiefly 
in the Greek empire, and in fome cities of Italy, that any 
efforts were made to procure the commodities of India, and 
the other regions of the Eaft, it is only from the Hiftorians 
of thofe countries we can expeCl to find any account of that 
trade. But from the age of Mahomet, until the time when 

° Antiquit. ital. medij JEvi 3 ii. 400. 408. 410. 883. 885. 834. Rer, 
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T. the Comneni afcended the throne of Conftantinople, a period 
of more than four centuries and a half, the Byzantine hiftory is 
contained in meagre chronicles, the compilers of which fel- 
dom extended their views beyond the intrigues in the palace, 
the factions in the theatre, or the difputes of theologians. 
To them the monkifh aanalifts of the different ftates and cities 
of Italy, during the fame period, are {if poffible) far inferior 
in merit, and in the early accounts of thofe cities which have 
been mod celebrated for their commercial fpirit, we feareh 
with little luccefs for the origin or nature of that trade by 
which they firft rofe to eminence p . It is manifeft, however, 
from the flighteft attention to the events which happened in 
the feventh and eighth centuries, that the Italian ftates, while 
their coafts were continually infeftcd by the Mahomedans, who 
had made fome fettlements there, and had fubje&ed Sicily 
aim oft entirely to their dominion, could not trade with much 
confidence and fecurity in Egypt and Syria. With what 
implacable hatred Chriftians viewed Mahomedans, as the dif- 
ciples of an impoftor, is well known ; and as all the nations 
which profeffed the Chriftian faith, both in the Eaft and Weft, 
had mingled the worfhip of angels and faints with that of the 
Supreme Being, and had adorned their churches with pictures 
and ftatues; the true Modems confidered themfelves as the 
only aflertors of the unity of God, and beheld Chriftians of 
every denomination with abhorrence, as idolaters. Much time 
was requifite to foften this mutual animofity, fo far as to ren¬ 
der intercourfe in any degree cordial. 

' See NOTE XXXIX. 
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Meanwhile a tafte for the luxuries of the Eaft continued 
not only to ip read in Italy, but, from imitation of the Italians, 
or from lame improvement in their own fituation, the people 
of Marfeilles, and other towns of France on the Mediterranean, 
became equally fond of them. But the profits exadted by the 
merchants of Amalphi or Venice, from whom they received 
thole precious commodities, were fo exorbitant as prompted 
them to make fome effort to fupply their own demands. 
"With this view, they not only opened a trade with Conftan- 
tinople, but ventured at times to vifit the ports of Egypt and 
Syria \ This eagernefs of the Europeans, on the one hand, 
to obtain the productions of India, and, on the other hand, 
the immenfe advantages which both the Caliphs and their 
fubjedts derived from the fale of them, induced both fo far to 
conceal their reciprocal antipathy, as to carry on a traffic 
manifeftly for their common benefit. How far this traffic 
extended, and in what mode it was conduced by tbefe new 
adventurers, the icanfy information which can be gathered 
from contemporary writers, does not enable me to trace with* 
accuracy. It is probable, however, that this communication 
would have produced infenfibly its ufiial effedt, of familiarizing 
and reconciling men of hoftile principles and difcordant man¬ 
ners to one another, and a regular commerce might have been 
eftablifhed gradually between Chriftia-ns and Mahometans, 
■upon fuch equal terms, that the nations of Europe might 
have received all the luxuries of the Eaft, by the fame channels 
in which they were formerly conveyed to them, firfl: by the 

« Mem. <Je Litcrat. torn, xxxvii. p. 467, &c. 483. 
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T * Tyrians, then by the Greeks of Alexandria, next by the 
—' Romans, and at laft by the fubjedts of the Conftantinopolitan 
empire. 

But whatever might have been the influence of this grow¬ 
ing correfpondence, it was prevented from operating with 
iull effect by the crufades, or expeditions for the recovery 
of the Holy Land, which, during two centuries, occupied the 
profeffors of the two rival religions, and contributed to alie¬ 
nate them more than ever from each other. I have, in ano¬ 
ther work r , contemplated mankind while under the dominion 
of this frenzy, the moll: fingular, perhaps^ and the longed; 
continued, of any that occurs in the hiftory of our fpecies; 
and I pointed out fuch efiedts of it upon government, upon 
property, upon manners and tafte, as were fuited to what 
were then the objedts of my enquiry. At prefent my atten¬ 
tion is confined to obferve the commercial confequences of the 
cmlades, and how far they contributed to retard, or to promote, 
the conveyance of Indian commodities into Europe. 

. To fix an idea of peculiar fandHty to that country, which 
the Author of our Religion feledted as the place of his refi- 
dence while on earth, and in which he accompliflied the 
redemption of mankind, is a fentiment fo natural to the 
human mind, that, from the firft eftablifhment of Chriftianity, 
the vifiting of the holy places in Judea was confidered as an 
exercife of piety,. tending powerfully to awaken and to cherifli 

of Charles V. vol. i.'p. 26. edit. 1787. 
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a fpirk of devotion. Through fucceeding ages, the pra&ice 
continued, and increafed in every part of Chriftendom. When 
Jerufaleitt was iubjected to the Mahoraedan empire, and 
danger was added to the fatigue and expence of a diftant 
pilgrimage, the undertaking was viewed as frill more merito¬ 
rious. It was fometimes enjoinetf as a penance to be perform¬ 
ed by heinous tranfgreffors. It was more frequently a duty 
undertaken with voluntary zeal, and in both cafes it was 
deemed an expiation for all part offences. From various caufes, 
which I have elfewhere enumerated thefe pious vifits to the 
Holy Land multiplied amazingly during the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. Not only individuals in the lower and middle ranks 
of life, but perfons of fuperior condition, attended by large 
retinues, and numerous caravans of opulent pilgrims, reforted 
to Jerufalem. 

In all tlieir operations, however, men have a wonderful 
dexterity in mingling fome attention to xntereft with thofe 
fuiidions which feem to be moft purely fpiritual. The Ma¬ 
li omedan caravans which, in obedience to the injun&ions of 
their religion, vifit the holy temple of Mecca, are not com- 
pofed, as I fliall hereafter explain more fully, of devout pil¬ 
grims only, but of merchants, who, both in going and return¬ 
ing, are provided with fuch an aflortment of goods, that they 
carry on a confiderable traffic'. Even the' Faquirs of India, 
whole wild enthufiafm feems to elevate them above all folici- 

* Hift. of Charles V. vol. i. p. 27. 285. 
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T. tude about the concerns of this world, have rendered their 
frequent pilgrimages fubfervient to their intereft, by trading in 
every country through which they travel u . In like manner* 
it was not by devotion alone that ftich numerous bands of 
Chriftian pilgrims were induced to vifit Jerufalem, To many 
of them commerce was the chief motive of undertaking that 
diftant voyage, and by exchanging the productions of Europe 
for the more valuable commodities of Alia, particularly thofe 
of India, which at that time were diflfufed through every part 
of the Caliphs dominions, they enriched themfelves, and fur- 
nifhed their countrymen with fuch an additional fupply of 
Eaftern luxuries, as augmented their relifh for them 1 . 

But how faint foever the lines may be, which, prior to the 
crufades, mark the influence of the frequent pilgrimages to 
the Eaft upon commerce, they become fo confpicuous after 
the commencement of thefe expeditions, as to meet the eye of 
every oblerver. Various circumftances concurred towards this, 
from an enumeration of which it will appear, that by attend¬ 
ing to the progrefs and effects of the crufades, considerable 
light is thrown upon the fubjeft of my inquiries. Great 
armies, conducted by the moft illuftriotis nobles of Europe, 
and compofed of men of the moft enterprifing fpirit in all the 
kingdoms of it, marched towards Paleftine, through countries 
far advanced beyond thofe which they left, in every ipecies of 
improvement. They beheld the dawn of prolperity in thee 

u See NOTE XL. 
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republics of Italy, which had begun to vie with each other in s ^ 1 * 
the arts of induftry, and in their efforts to engrofs the. luera- 
live commerce with the Eaft. They next admired the more 
advanced ftate of opulence and fplendour in Conftantinople, 
raifed to a pre-eminence above all the cities then known, by 
its extenfive trade, particularly that which it carried on with 
India, and the countries beyond it. They afterwards ferved in 
thofe provinces of Afia through which the commodities of the 
Eaft were ufually conveyed, and became matters of feveral 
cities which had been ftaples of that trade. They eftablilhed 
the kingdom of Jerufalem, which fubfifted near two hundred 
years. They took poffeffion of the throne of the Greek em¬ 
pire, and governed it above half a century. A mid ft fitch a 
variety of events and operations, the ideas of the fierce 
warriors of Europe gradually opened and improved; they 
became acquainted with the policy and arts of the people 
whom they fubdued-, they obferved the l'ources of their 
wealth, and availed themfelves of all this knowledge. Antioch 
and Tyre, when conquered by the crufaders, were flourifliing 
cities, inhabited by opulent merchants, who fupplied all the 
nations trading in the' Mediterranean with the productions of 
the Eaft \ and as far as can be gathered from incidental occur¬ 
rences, mentioned by. the Hiftorians of the Holy TV ar, who, 
being moftly priefts and monks, had their attention directed to 
objeCts very different from thofe relating to commerce, there 
is reafon to believe that both in Conftantinople, while fubjeCt 

r Gul. Tjr. lib. xiii. c. 5. Alb. Aquenf. Hift. Hierof, ap. Gefta Dei, 
volt i* p* 247 * 
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T - to the Franks, and in the ports of Syria acquired by the 
~j Chriftians, the long-eltablifhed trade with the Eaft continued to 
be protefted and encouraged- 

Box though commerce may have been only a fecondary 
object with the martial leaders of the crufades, engaged in 
perpetual hoftiiities with the Turks on one hand, and with 
the Soldans of Egypt on the other, it was the primary objeCl 
with the affociates, in conjunaion with whom they carried on 
their operations. Numerous as the armies were which affirmed 
the crofs, and enterprifmg as the fanatical zeal was with 
' which the y were animated, they could not have accompliftied 
their purpofe, or even have reached the feat of their warfare,, 
without fecuring the affiftance of the Italian ftates. None of the 
other European powers could either furnilh a fuflicient number 
of trail (ports to convey the armies of the crufaders to the coaft 
oi Dalmatia, whence they marched to Conftantinople, the place 
of general rendezvous; or were able to fupply them with 
military (lores and provifions in fuch abundance as to enable 
them to invade a diftant country. In all the fucceffive expe¬ 
ditions, the fleets of the Genoefe, of the Pifims, or of the 
Venetians, kept on the coaft as the armies advanced by land, 
and fupplying them, from time to time, with whatever was 
wanting, engroffed all the profits of a branch of commerce 
which, in every age, has been extremely lucrative. It was 
with all the interefted attention of merchants, that the Italians 
afforded their aid. On the reduction of any place in which 
they found it for their intereft to fettle, they obtained from 
the crufaders valuable immunities of different kinds; freedom 
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of trade; an abatement of the ufual duties paid for what 
was imported and exported, or a total exemption from them ; 
the property of entire fuburbs in fome cities, and of extenfive 
ftreets in others; and a privilege granted to every perfon who 
refided within their precindts, or who traded under their pro¬ 
tection, of being tried by their own laws, and by judges of 
their own appointmentIn confequence of fo many advan¬ 
tages, we can trace, during the progrefs of the crufades, a 
rapid incrcafe of wealth and of power in all the commercial 
Rates of Italy. Every port open to trade was frequented by 
their merchants, who, having now engrofled entirely the com¬ 
merce of the Eaft,. ftrove with fuch adtive emulation to find 
new markets for the commodities which it furnifhed, that they 
extended a tafte for them to many parts of Europe in which 
they had hitherto been little known. 


E C 
III. 


T. 


Two events happened, prior to the termination of the Holy 
War, which, by acquiring to the Venetians and Genoe/e the 
pofleffion of feverai provinces in the Greek empire, enabled 
them to fupply Europe more abundantly with all the produc¬ 
tions of the Eaft. The firft was the conqueft of Gonftanti- 
nople, in the year one thoufand two hundred and four, by the 
Venetians, and the leaders of the fourth crufade. An account 
of the political interefts and intrigues which formed this 
alliance, and turned the hallowed arms deflined to deliver the 
Holy City from the dominion of infidels, againft a Chriftian 
monarch, is foreign from the defign of this Difquifition. 


1 Hi ft. of Charles V, vol. i. p. 34. 
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SECT, Conftantinople was taken by florin, and plundered by the confc- 
. . derates. An earl of Flanders was placed on the Imperial throne. 

The dominions which ftill remained fubjefit to the fiicceflbrs of 
Conftantine, were divided into four parts, one of which being 
allotted to the new emperor, for fupporting the dignity and 
expence of government, an equal partition of the other three 
was made between the Venetians and the chiefs of the crulade. 
The former, who, both in concerting and in conducting this 
enterprife, kept their eye fteadily fixed on what might he 
moft for the emolument of their commerce, fecured the ter¬ 
ritories of greateft value to a trading people. They obtained 
fome part of the Peloponnefus, at that time the feat of flourifh- 
ing manufactures, particularly of filk. They became matters 
of feveral of the largeft and heft cultivated iflands in the 
Archipelago, and eftabliflied a chain of fettlements," partly 
military and partly commercial, extending from the Adriatic 
to the Bofphorus *. Many Venetians fettled in Conftantinople, 
and without obftrudtion from their warlike aflociates, little 
attentive to the arts of induftfy, they engrofled' the various 
branches of trade which had fo long enriched that capital. 
Two of thefe particularly attracted their attention; the filk 
trade, and that with India. From the reign of Juftinian, it 
was moftly in Greece, and fome of the adjacent iflands, that 
filk-worms, which he fir ft introduced into Europe, were 
reared. The product of their labours was manufactured 
into fluffs of various kinds in many cities of the empire. 

* Danduli Chronic, ap, Murat. Script. Rer. Ital. vol. xii. p. 328. Mar. 
£<Uiuto Vito dc Duchi di Venez. Murat, vol. xxii. p. 532. 
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But it was in Conftantinople^ the feat of opulence and luxury, S 
that the demand for a commodity of fuch high price was ,, 
greateft, and there, of confequence, the commerce of fills 
naturally centered. In afforting cargoes for the feveral ports 
in which they traded, the Venetians had for foine time found 
filk to be an eflential article, as it continued to grow more and 
more into requeft in every part of Europe. By the refidence 
of fo many of their citizens in Conftantinople, and by the 
immunities granted to them, they not only procured filk in 
fucli abundance, and on fuch terms, as enabled them to carry 
on trade more extenfively, and with greater profit than for¬ 
merly, but they became fo thoroughly acquainted with every 
branch of the filk manufacture, as induced them to attempt 
the eftablifhment of it in their own dominions. The meafures 
taken for this pnrpofe by individuals, as well as the regulations 
framed by the ftate, were concerted with fo much prudence, 
and executed with fuch fuccefs, that in a fhort time the filk 
fabrics of Venice vied with thofe of Greece and Sicily, and 
contributed both to enrich the republic, and to enlarge the 
fphere of its commerce. At the fame time, the Venetians 
availed themfelves of the influence which they had acquired, 
in Conftantinople, in order to improve their Indian trade. 
The capital of the Greek empire, befides the means of being 
fupplied with the productions of the Eaft, which it enjoyed 
in common with the other commercial cities of Europe, re¬ 
ceived a confiderable portion of them by a channel peculiar to 
itfelf. Some of the moll: valuable commodities of India, and 
China were conveyed over land, by routes which I have 
defcribed,.to the Black Sea, and thence by a-Ihort navigation 

to 
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T * to Conftantinople. To this market, the beft ftored of any 
_/ except Alexandria, the Venetians had now eafy accefs, and the 
goods which they purchafed there, made an addition of great 
confequence to what they were accuftomed to acquire in the 
ports of Egypt and Syria. Thus while the Latin empire in 
Conftantinople fubfifted, the Venetians poflefled fuch advantages 
over all their rivals, that their commerce extended greatly, and 
it was chiefly from them every part of Europe received the 
commodities of the Eaft. 

The other event which I had in view, was the fubverfion 
of the dominion of the Latins in Conftantinople, and the re- 
eftablifhment of the Imperial family on the throne. This was 
eHefted after a period of fifty-Ieven years, partly by a tranfient 
effort of vigour, with which indignation at a foreign yoke 
animated the Giceks, and partly by the powerful aftiftance 
which they received from the republic of Genoa. The 
Genoefe were fo fenfible of the advantages which the Vene¬ 
tians, their rivals in trade, derived from their union with the 
Latin emperors of Conftantinople, that in order to deprive 
them of thefe, they fur mounted the moft deep-rooted pre- 
, judices of their age, and combined with the fchifmatic Greeks 
to dethrone a monarch protefted by the Papal power, fetting at 
defiance the thunders of the Vatican, which at that time made the 
greateft princes tremble. This undertaking, bold and impious as 
it was then deemed, proved fuccefsful. In recompense for their 
fignal fervices, the gratitude or weaknefs of the Greek emperor, 
among other donations, bellowed upon the Genoefe Pera, the 
chief fuburb of Conftantinople, to be held as a lief of thetinpire, 

, together 
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together with fuch exemption from the accuftomed duties on SECT, 
goods imported and exported, as gave them a decided fupe- i , 

lioiity over every competitor in trade. With the vigilant 
attention of merchants, the Genoefe availed themfelves of this 
favourable fituation. They furrounded their new fettlement in 
Pera with fortifications. They rendered their factories on the 
adjacent coafts places of ftrength b . They were mailers of 
the harbour of ConftantinopJe more than the Greeks them¬ 
felves. l he whole trade of the Black Sea came into their 
hands j and not latisfied with this, they took poffeffion of part 
of the Cherfonefus Taurica, the modern Crimaea, and rendered 
CafFa, its principal town, the chief feat of their trade with the 
Eaft, and the port in which all its productions, conveyed to 
the Black Sea by the different routes I have formerly defcribed, 
were landed c . 

In confequence of this revolution, Genoa became the 
greatcft commercial power in Europe; and if the enterprifing 
indufiry and intrepid courage of its citizens had been under 
the direction of wife domeftic policy, it might have long held 
that rank. But never was there a contrail; more linking, than 
between the internal adminiftration of the two rival republics 
of Venice and Genoa. In the former, government was con¬ 
duced with Heady fyftematic prudence; in the latter, it was 

h Niceph. Gregor. lib. xi. c. i. §. 6. lib. xvii. c. i. §. 2 . 

‘ Folieta Hift. Genuenf. ap. Grer. Thef. Antiq. Ital. i. 3 S 7 . De Ma¬ 
rinis de Genuenf. Dignit. ib. i486. Niceph. Greg. Jib. xiii. c. 12. Mu- 
jat Annal.d’ItaJ. lib. vii. c. 351. See NOTE XLI. 
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T. confifteot in nothing but a fondnefi for novelty, and a pro- 
penfity to change. The one enjoyed a perpetual calm, the 
other was agitated with all the florins and viciffitudes of fa&ion. 
The increafe of wealth, which flowed into Genoa from the 
exertions of its merchants, did not counterbalance the defe&s 
in its political conftitution; and even in its mod profperous 
ftate we may difeern the appearance of fymptoms which fore¬ 
boded a diminution of its opulence and power. 

As long, however, as the Genoefe retained the a ice nd ant 
which they had acquired in the Greek empire, the Venetians 
felt their commercial transitions with it to be carried on upon 
fuch unequal terms, that their merchants vifited Conftantinople 
feldom, and with reludance; and in order to procure the 
commodities of the Eaft in fuch quantities as were demanded 
in the various parts of Europe which they were accuftomed to 
fupply, they were obliged to refort to the ancient ftaples of 
that trade. Of thefe Alexandria was the chief, and the rood 
abundantly fupplied, as the conveyance of Indian goods by 
land through Afia, to any of the ports of the Mediterranean, 
was often rendered impracticable by the incurfions of Turks, 
Tartars, and other hordes, which fucceflively defolated that 
fertile country, or contended tor the dominion of it. But 
under the military and vigorous government of the Soldans 
of the Mameluks, fecurity and order were fteadilv maintained 
in Egypt, and trade, though loaded with heavy duties, was 
open to all. In proportion to the progrefs of the Genoefe, in 
engrofling the commerce of Conftantinople and the Black 
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Sea% the Venetians found it more and more neceffary to en- s ^ C T - 
large their tranfadions with Alexandria. <-— w ' 

But fuch an avowed intercourfe with infidels being con- 
fidered, in that age, as unbecoming the charader of Chriftians, 
the fenate of Venice, in order to iilence its own fcruples, or 
thofe of its fubjeds, had recourfe to the infallible authority of 
the Pope, who was fuppofed to be poffeffed of power to dtf- 
penfe with the rigorous oblervation of the tnoft facred laws, 
and obtained permiflion from him to fit out annually a fpeci- 
fied number of flrips for the ports of Egypt and of Syria 
Under this fandion, the republic concluded a treaty of com¬ 
merce with the Soldans of Egypt, on equitable terms; in con- 
fequence of which the fenate appointed one conful to refide in 
Alexandria, and another in Damafcus, in a public character, 
and to exercife a mercantile jurifdiaion, authorifed by the 
Soldans. Under their protedioa, Venetian merchants and 
artifans fettled in each of thefe cities. Ancient prejudices 
and antipathies were forgotten, and their mutual interefts efta- 
blUhed, for the firft time, a fair and open trade between Chrif¬ 
tians and Mahomed ans f . 

While the Venetians and Genoefe were alternately making 
thol'e extraordinary efforts, in order to engrois all the advan¬ 
tages of fupplyiug Europe with the produdions of the Eafl, 
the republic of Florence, originally a commercial democracy, 

* See NOTE XLII. ' See NOTE XLIII. 

‘ Sandi Storia Civile Veneziana, lib. V. c. 15, p. 248, &c. 
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S EC. T. applied with fuch perfevering vigour to trade, and the genius 

-- - —j of the people, as well as the nature of their inftitutions, were 

fo favouiable to its progreis, that the ftate advanced rapidly in 
power, and the people in opulence. But as the Florentines 
did not pofiefs any commodious fea-port, their adivc exertions 
were directed chiefly towards the improvement of their ma- 
nufadures, and domeftic induftry. About the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, the Florentine manufadures of various 
hinds, particularly thole of filk and woollen cloth, appear from 
the enumeration of a well-informed Hiftorian, to have been 
very confiderable e . The connedion which they formed in 
different parts of Europe, , by furnilhing them with the pro¬ 
ductions of their own induftry, led them to engage in another 
branch of trade, that of banking. In this they foon became 
lo eminent, that the money-tranfadions of almoft every king¬ 
dom in Europe palfed through their hands, and in many of 
them they were entrufted with the collection and adminiftration 
of the public revenues. In confequence of the activity and fucce/s 
with which they concluded their manufadures and money- 
tranfadions, the former always attended with certain though 
moderate profit, the latter lucrative in an high degree, at a 
period when neither the intereft of money, nor the premium 
on bills of exchange, were fettled with accuracy, Florence 
became one of the firft cities in Chriftendom, and many of its 
citizens extremely opulent. Cofmo di Medici, the head of a 
family which rofe from obfeurity by its fuccefs in trade, was 
reckoned the moft wealthy merchant ever known in Eu- 

‘ Giov. Viliam Hift. Fiorent. ap. Murat. Script. Rer. Ital. vol. xiii, p. 823. 
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rope h ; and in a£ts of public munificence, as well as of private S E^C T. 
generality, in the patronage of learning, and in the encou- ; _ _ . 
xagement of ufeful and elegant arts, no monarch of the age 
could vie with him. Whether the Medici, in their firft mer¬ 
cantile tranfa<9ions, carried on any commerce with the Eaft, I 
have not been able to difcover It is more probable, I fhould 
think, that their trade was confined to the fame articles with 
that of their countrymen. But as foon as the commonwealth, 
by the conqueft of Pifa, had acquired a communication with A.C. 1405. 
the ocean, Cofinc di Medici, who had the chief dire&ion of 
its affairs, endeavoured to procure for his country a Ihare in 
that lucrative commerce, which had raifed Venice and Genoa 
fo far above all the other Italian Rates. With this view am- A. C. 1425. 
bafiadors were lent to Alexandria, in order to prevail with the 
Soldan to open that, and the other ports of his dominions, to 
the fubje&s of the republic, and to admit them to a participa¬ 
tion of all the commercial privileges which were enjoyed by 
the Venetians. The negociation terminated with Rich fuccels, 
that the Florentines feern to have obtained fome ihare in the 
Indian trade k ; and foon after this period, we find Iplces enu¬ 
merated among the commodities imported by the Florentines 
into England 

’■ Fr. Mich. Brutus Hift. Flor. p. 37, 62. Chron. Eugubinutn ap. 

Murat. Script. Rer. ItaJ. vol. xiv, p. 1007. Deuina Rcvdl. d’ Italic, tons. vi. 
p. 263, &c. 

See NOTE XLIV. * See NOTE XLV, 

1 Hakluyt, vol. i. p. 193. 
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SECT. In fome parts of this Difquifltiou, concerning the nature- 

,_, and courfe of trade with the Eaft, I have been obliged to 

grope my way, and often under the guidance of very feeble- 
lights. But as we are now approaching to the period when 
the modern ideas, with refpeft to the importance of commerce, 
began to unfold, and attention to its progrefs and effefts became 
a more confiderable objeft of policy, we may hope to carry 
on what refearches yet remain to be made, with greater cer¬ 
tainty and precifion. To this growing attention we are 
indebted for the account which Marino Sanudo, a Venetian 
nobleman, gives of the Indian trade, as carried on by bis 
countrymen, about the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
They were fupplied, as he informs us, with the productions 
of the Eaft in two different ways. Thofe of fmall bulk and 
high value, fiich as cloves, nutmegs, mace, gems, pearls, &c. 
were conveyed from the Perfian Gulf up the Tigris to Bafiora, 
and thence to Bagdat, from which they were carried to fome 
port on the Mediterranean. All more bulky goods, fuch as 
pepper, ginger, cinnamon, &c. together with fome portion of 
the more valuable articles, were conveyed by the ancient route 
to the Red Sea, and thence acrofs the defart, and down the 
Nile to Alexandria. The goods received by the former 
route were, as Sanudo obferves, of fuperior quality but 
from the tedioufnefs and expence of a diftant land-carriage, 
the fupply was often fcanty, nor can he conceal (though 
contrary to a favourite projeit which he had in view when 
he wrote the treatife to which I refer) that, from the ftate 
of the countries through which the caravans palled, this 

6 • inode 
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mode of conveyance was frequently precarious, and attended S E^C T. 
with danger m . 1 *—-* 

It was in Alexandria only, that the Venetians found always 
a certain and full fupply of Indian goods j and as thele were 
conveyed thither chiefly by water-carriage, they might have 
purchafed them at a moderate price, if the Soldans had not 
impofed upon them duties which amounted to a third part of 
their full value. Under this and every other difadvantage, 
however, it was neceflary to procure them, as from many con¬ 
curring circumftances, particularly a more extenfive intercourfe 
eftablifhed among the different nations of Europe, the demand 
for them continued to increafe greatly during the fourteenth 
century. By the irruptions of the various hoftile tribes of 
Barbarians, who took poffefTion of the greater part of Europe, 
that powerful bond by which the Romans had united together 
all the people of their vaft empire was entirely diffolved, and 
fiich difcouragement was given to the communication of one 
nation with another, as would appear altogether incredible, if 
the evidence of it refted only upon the teflimony of hiftorians, 
and were not confirmed by what is ftiU more authentic, the 
exprefs enactment of laws. Several ftatutes of this kind, 
which difgrace the jurifprudence of almoft every European 
nation, I have enumerated and explained in another work *. 

But when the wants and defires of men multiplied, and they 
found that other countries could furnifhthe means of fupplying 

m Mar. Sanuti Secreta Fidelium Crucis, p. 22 , &c. ap. Bongarfium. 

c Hift. of Charles V. vol, i. p. 92.291- 
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T. and gratifying them, the hoftile fentiments which kept 
, nations at a diftance from each other abated, and mutual 

iW 

correfpondence gradually took place. From the time of the 
crufades, which firft brought people hardly known to one 
another, to aflociate and to aft in concert during two centuries, 
in purfuit of one common end, icveral circumftances had co-ope¬ 
rated towards accelerating this general intercourfe. The people 
around the Baltic, hitherto dreaded and abhorred by the reft 
of Europe as pirates and invaders, affirmed more pacific 
manners, and began now to vifit their neighbours as merchants. 
Occurrences foreign from the fubjeft of the prefent inquiry, 
united them together in the powerful commercial confederacy 
fo famous in the middle ages, under the name of the Hanfeatic 
League, and led them to eftablifti the ftaple of their trade with 
the fouthern parts of Europe in Bruges. Thither the merchants 
of Italy, particularly thofe of Venice, relorted; and in return 
for the productions of the Eaft, and the manufaftures of their 
own country, they received not only the naval ftores and other 
commodities of the North, but a confiderable iupply of gold 
and filver from the mines in various provinces of Germany, the 
moft valuable and productive of any known at that time in 
Europe 0 . Bruges continued to be the great mart or ftore- 
houfe of European trade during the period to which my in¬ 
quiries extend. A regular communication, formerly unknown, 
was kept up there among all the kingdoms into which our con¬ 
tinent is divided, and we are enabled to account for the rapid 
progrefs of the Italian ftates in wealth and power, by obferving 

0 Zimmermann’sPolit. Survey of Europe, p. 102. 
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how much their trade, the fource from which both were 
derived, mu ft have augmented upon the vaft increafe in the 
confumption of Afiatic goods, when all the extenfive coun¬ 
tries towards the north-eaft of Europe were opened for their 
reception. 



During this proiperous and improving ftate of Indian, 
commerce, Venice received from one of its citizens, fuch new 
information concerning the countries which produced the pre¬ 
cious commodities that formed the moft valuable article of its 
trade, as gave an idea of their opulence, their population, and 
their extent, which rofe far above all the former conceptions of 
Europeans. From the time that the Mahomedans became 
mafters of Egypt, as no chriftian was permitted to pafs through 
their dominions to the Eaft p , the direCt intercourfe of Europeans 
with India ceafed entirely. The account of India by Cofmas 
Indico-pleuftes in the hxth century, is, as far as I know, the 
laft which the nations of the Weft received from any perJon who 
had vifited that country. But about the middle of the thir¬ 
teenth century, the fpirit of commerce, now become more 
enterprizing, and more eager to difcover new routes which led to 
wealth, induced Marco Polo, a Venetian of a noble family, 
after trading for fome time in many of the opulent cities of 
the lefler Afia, to penetrate into the more eaftern parts of that 
continent, as far as to the court of the Great Khan on the fron¬ 
tier of China. During the courfe of twenty-fix years, partly- 
employed in mercantile tranfa&ions, and partly in conducting 


* Sanuto, p. 23, 
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T - negotiations with which the Great Khan entrufted him, he 
-j explored many regions of the Eaft which no European had 
ever vifited. 

He deferibes the great kingdom of Cathay, the name by 
which China is ftill known in many parts of the Eaft'’, and 
travelled through it from Charabalu, or Peking, on its northern 
frontier, to fome of its moll fouthern provinces. He vifited 
different parts of Indoftan, and is the firft who mentions Bengal 
and Guzzerat, by their prefent names, as great and opulent king¬ 
doms. Befides what he difeovered in his journies by land, he 
made more than one voyage in the Indian ocean, and acquired 
fome information concerning an ifland which he calls Zipangri or 
Cipango, probably Japan. He vifited in perfon Java, and feveral 
iflands contiguous to it, the ifland of Ceylon, and the coaft of 
Malabar as far as the Gulf of Cambay, to all which he gives 
the names that they now bear. This was the moll exteniive fur- 
vey hitherto made of the Eaft, and the moll complete defeription 
of it ever given by any European; and in an age which had 
hardly any knowledge of thofe regions but what was derived from 
the geography of Ptolemy, not only the Venetians, but all the 
people of Europe, were aftonifhed at the difeovery of immenfe 
countries opened to* their view beyond what had hitherto been 
reputed the utmoft boundary of the earth in that quarter r . 

But while men of letiure and fpeculation occupied themfelves 
with examining the difeoveries of Marco Polo, which gave rife 

*■ Hcrbelot Bib. Orient, artic. Kbathai. Stewart, Account of Thibet, Phil, 
Tranf. Ixvii. 474. Voyage of A. Jenkinfon, Hakluyt, i. 333. 

»See NOTE XLVI. 
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f to conjedtures and theories, productive of mo ft important con- s E n ^ T - 

fequences j an event happened, that drew the attention of all *- 

Europe, and had a moll conspicuous effeft upon the courfe of 
that trade, the progrefe of which lam endeavouring to trace. 

The event to which I allude, is the final conqueft of the 
Greek empire by Mahomet II. and the eftablifhmg the feat of A. D. 1453. 
the Turkifli government in Conftantinople. The immediate 
effect of this great revolution was, that the Genoefe refiding in 
Pera, involved in the general calamity, were obliged not only 
to abandon that fettlement, but all thofe which they had made on 
the adjacent fea-coaft, after they had been in their pofleffion near 
two centuries. Not long after, the victorious arms of the A. 0.1474* 
Sultan expelled them from Caffa, and every other place which 
they held in the Crimea Conftantinople was no longer a mart 
open to the nations of the Weft for Indian commodities, and 
no fupply of them could now be obtained but m Egypt and 
the ports of Syria, fubjeCt to die Scldans of the Mameloks. 

The Venetians, in confequcnce of the protection and privileges 
which they had fecured by their commercial treaty with thole 
powerful princes, carried on trade in every part of their domi¬ 
nions with fuch advantage, as gave them a fuperiority over every 
competitor. Genoa, which had long been their moft formi¬ 
dable rival, humbled by the lofs of its pofleflions in the Eaft, 
and weakened by domeftic diflenfions,. declined fo fall, that it 
was obliged to court foreign protection, and fubmitted alter¬ 
nately to the dominion of the Dukes of Milan and the Kings, 
of France. In confequenee of this diminution of their political 

■ Folieta Hift. Genu. 60a, 626. Muratl Annali d’ltal. ix. 451. 
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S E m T ' P ower » ^ ie commercial exertions of the Genoefe became left 
* • ■">. -* vigorous. A feeble attempt which they made to recover that 

fliare of the Indian trade which they had formerly enjoyed, by 
offering to enter into treaty with the Soldans of Egypt upon 
terms fimilar to thofe which had been granted to the Venetians, 
proved unfuccefsful; and during the remainder of the fifteenth 
century, Venice fupplied the greater part of Europe with the 
productions of the Eaft, and carried on trade to an extent far 
beyond what had been known in thofe times. 

The ftate of the other European nations was extremely fa¬ 
vourable to the commercial progrefs of the Venetians. England, 
defolated by the civil wars which the unhappy conteft between 
the houfes of York and Lancafter excited, had hardly begun 
to turn its attention towards thofe objects and purfuits tt> 
which it is indebted for its prefent opulence and power. In 
France, the fatal effects of the Engiifh arms and conquefts 
were ftill felt, and the king had neither acquired power, nor 
the people inclination, to direct the national genius and a<£livity 
to the arts of peace. The union of the different kingdoms of 
Spain was not yet completed ; fome of its molt fertile pro¬ 
vinces were ftill under the dominion of the Moors, with whom 
the Spanifh monarchs waged perpetual war; and, except by the 
Catalans, little attention was paid to foreign trade; Portugal, 
though it had already entered upon that career of dilcovery 
which terminated with moil fplendid fuccefs, had not yet 
made fitch progrefs in it as to be entitled to any high rank 
among the commercial ftates of Europe. Thus the Venetians, 
alrnoft without rival or competitor, except from fome of the 
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Inferior Italian ftates, were left at liberty to concert and to ex- S 
ecute their mercantile plans; and the trade with the cities of 
the Hanfeatic League, which united the North and South of 
Europe^ and which hitherto had been common to all the 
Italians, was now engrafted, in a great meafure, by them 
alone. 

While tlie iticreafing demand for the productions of Afia 
induced all the people of Europe to court intercourfe with the 
Venetians fo eagerly, as to allure them, by various immunities, 
to frequent their fea-ports, we may obferve a peculiarity in 
their mode of carrying on trade with the Eaft, which dif* 
tinguilhes it from what has taken pldce in other countries in- 
any period of hiftory. In the ancient world, the Tyrians, 
the Greeks who were matters of Egypt, and the Romans, 
failed to India in queft of thofe commodities with which they 
fupplied the people of the-Weft. In modern times, the lame 
has been the practice of the Portuguefe, the Dutch, the Englifh, 
and, after their example, of other European nations. In both 
periods loud complaints have been made, that in carry ing on this 
trade every ftate muft be drained of the precious metals which, 
in the courfe of it, flow inceflantly from the Weft to the Eaft, 
never to return. Erom whatever lofs might have been occasioned 
by this gradual but unavoidable diminution of their gold and iilver 
(whether a real or only an imaginary lofs, it is not incumbent 
upon me, in this place, io inquire or to determine), the Venetians 
were, in a great meafure, exempted. They had no direct inter-* 
courfe with India. They found in Egypt, or in Syria, warehoufes 
filled with all the commodities of the Eaft, imported by the Ma- 
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SECT, homedans; and from the bed accounts we have, with refpeCt to 



the nature of their trade, they purchafed them more-frequently by 
barter, than with ready money. Egypt, the chief mart for 
Indian goods, though a mod fertile country, is deftttute of many 
things requisite in an improved date of foeiety, either for 
accommodation or for ornament. Too limited in extent, and 
too highly cultivated to afford fpace for foreds; too level to 
have mines of the ufeful metals ;• it mud be fupplied with 
timber for building, with iron, lead, tin, and brafs, by import¬ 
ation from other countries. The Egyptians, while under the 
dominion of the Mameluks, feem not themfelves to have 
traded in the ports of any Chridian date, and it was principally 
from the Venetians that they received all the articles which I 
have enumerated. Befides thefe, the ingenuity of the Vene¬ 
tian artids furnilhed a variety of manufactures of woollen 
cloths, filk duffs of various fabric, camblets, mirrors, arms, 
ornaments of gold and diver, glafs, and many other articles, 
for all which they found a ready market in Egypt and Syria, 
In return they received from the merchants of Alexandria, 
fpices of every kind, drugs, gems, pearls, ivory, cotton and 
filk, unwrought as well as manufactured, in many different 
forms, and other productions of the Ead, together with feveral 
valuable articles of Egyptian growth or fabric. In Aleppo, 
Barutli, and other cities, befides the proper commodities of 
India brought thither by land, they added to their cargoes the 
carpets of Peril a, the rich wrought filfcs of Damafcus, dill 
known by a name taken from that city, and various produc¬ 
tions of art and nature peculiar to Syria, Paledine, and Arabia. 
If, at any time, their demand for the productions of the Ead 
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went beyond what they could procure in exchange for their S E 
own manufactures, that trade with the cities of the Hanfeatic 
League, which I have mentioned, furnUhed them from the 
mines of Germany, with a regular fupply of gold and Giver, 
which they could carry, with advantage, to the markets of 
Egypt and Syria. 

From a propenfity, remarkable in all commercial Gates, to 
fubjeCt the operations of trade to political regulation and 
reftraint, the authority of the Venetian government feems to 
have been interpofcd, both in directing the importation of 
Aliatic goods, and In the mode of circulating them among 
the different nations of Europe. To every considerable ftaple 
in the Mediterranean a certain number of large veffels, 
known by the name of Galeons or Caracks , was fitted out 
on the public account, and returned loaded with the richeft 
merchandife', the profit arlfing from the fale of which muff 
have been no Gender addition to the revenue of the re¬ 
public. Citizens, however, of every clafs, particularly perfona 
of noble families, w r ere encouraged to engage in foreign 
trade, and whoever employed a veffel of a certain burden for 
this purpofe, received a confiderable bounty from the ftate 
It was in the fame manner, partly in fhips belonging to 
the public, and partly in thofe of private traders, that the* 
Venetians circulated through Europe the goods imported from 

* Sabellicus, Hi ft. Rer. Venet. Dec. iv. lib, iii, p. 868. Denina Revob 
Italic, tom. vi. 340. 

" Saadi Stor. CIu. Vencz, lib. viii. 891, 
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s -E C T. the Eaft, as well as the produce of their own dominions and 
. l- < manufactures. 


There arc two different ways by which we may come at 
tome knowledge of the magnitude of thofe branches of com¬ 
merce carried on by the Venetians. The onej by attending to 
the great variety and high value of the commodities which 
they imported into Bruges, the ftore-houfe from which the 
other nations of Europe were fupplied. A full enumeration 
of thefe is given by a well-informed author, in which is con¬ 
tained almoft every article deemed, in that age, effential to 
accommodation or to elegance*. The other, by confidering 
the effects of the Venetian trade upon the cities admitted to a 
participation of its advantages. Never did wealth appear 
more confpicuoufly in the train of commerce. The citizens 
of Bruges, enriched by it, dHplayed in their drefs, their build¬ 
ings, and mode of living, fuch magnificence as even to mortify 
the pride and excite the envy of royalty T . Antwerp, when 
the ftaple was removed thither, foon rivalled Bruges in opu¬ 
lence and fplendour. In fome cities of Germany, particularly 
in Augfburg, the great mart for Indian commodities in the 
interior parts of that extenfive country, we meet with early 
examples of fuch large fortunes accumulated by mercantile 
induftry, as raifed the proprietors of them to high rank and 
^confideration in the empire. 


* Lud, Guicciardini Dcfcript.de Paefr Baili, p. 173. 
3 Sec NOTE XLVII. 
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From obferving this remarkable increafe of opulence in all the s 
places where the Venetians had an eftabUOied trade, we aie led 
to conclude, that the profit accruing to themfelves from the 
different branches of it, efpecially that witii the Eaft, mud 
have been ftill more conliderable. it is impollible, however, 
without information much more minute than that to which 
we have accefs, to form an eftimate of this with accuracy; 
but various circuniftances may be produced to eftablifli, in 
general, the juftnefs of this conclufion. From the firft revival 
of a commercial fpirit in Europe, the Venetians poffeffed a 
large ihare of the trade with the Eaft. It continued gradually 
to increafe, and during a great part of the fifteenth century, 
they had nearly a monopoly of ir. This was productive of 
confequences attending all monopolies. Wherever there is no 
competition, and the merchant has it in his power to regulate 
the market, and to fix the price of the commodities which lie 
vends, his gains will be exorbitant. Some idea of their mag¬ 
nitude, during feveral centuries, may be formed, by attending 
to the rate of the premium or intereft then paid for the ufe 
of money. This is undoubtedly the moft exadd ftandard by 
which to meafure the profit arifing from' the capital ftock 
employed in commerce; for, according as the intereft of money 
is high or low, the gain acquired by the ufe of it mull vary, 
and become exceffive or moderate. From the clofe of the 
eleventh century to the commencement of the fixteenth, 
the period during which the Italians made their chief com¬ 
mercial exertions, the rate of intereft was extremely high. It 
was ufually twenty per cent, fometimes above that; and lo late 
as the year one thoufand five hundred, it had not funk below 

S ten 
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S E jj-j G ten or twelve per cent, in any part of Europe *. If the profits 
Thi in ~ ^ / of a trade fb ex ten live as that of the Venetians correfponded 

to this high value of money, it could not fail of proving a 
fource of great wealth, both public and private\ The con¬ 
dition of Venice, accordingly, during the period under review, 
is defcribed by writers of that age, in terms which are not 
applicable to that of any other country in Europe. The 
revenues of the republic, as well as the wealth amafled by 
individuals, exceeded whatever was elJewhere known. In the 
magnificence of their lioufes, in richnefs of furniture, in 
profufton of plate, and in every thing which contributed either 
towards elegance or parade in their mode of living, the nobles 
of Venice fiirpafled the ftate of the greateft monarch beyond 
the Alps. Nor was all this difplay the effeft of an oftentatious 
and inconfiderate dilfipation, it was the natural confequencc 
of fuccefsful induftry, which, having accumulated wealth with 
eafe, is entitled to enjoy it in fplendour b . 

Never did the Venetians believe the power of their country 
to be more firmly eftablifhed, or rely with greater confidence 
on the continuance and increafe of its opulence, than towards 
the clofe of the fifteenth century, when two events (which 
they could neither* forefee nor prevent) happened, that proved 
fatal to both. The one was the difeovery of America. The 
other was the opening a direct courfe of navigation to the Eaft 
Indies, by the Cape of Good Elope. Of all occurrences in 

* Hid. of Charles V, vol. i. p. 401, fcc. 

* See NOTE XLV1II. >■ Eee NOTE XLIX. 
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the moft interfiling; and as they occafioned a remarkable ^ 
change of intercourfe among the different quarters of the globe, 
and finally eftabliflied thofe commercial ideas and arrangements 
which conftitute the chief diftintSion between the manners 
and policy of ancient and of modern times, an account of them is 
intimately connected with the fubjeft of this Difquifition, 
and will bring it to that period which I have fixed upon for 
its boundary. But as I have related the rife and progress of 
thefe difcoverles at great length in another work % a rapid view 
of them is all that is requifite in this place* 

The admiration or envy with which the other nations of 
Europe beheld the power and wealth of Venice, led them na¬ 
turally to enquire into the caufes of this pre-eminence ; and 
among thefe, its lucrative commerce with the Eaft appeared 
to be by far the moft confiderable* Mortified with being ex¬ 
cluded from a fource of opulence, which to the Venetians had 
proved ib abundant, different countries had attempted to ac¬ 
quire a fliare of the Indian trade* Some of the Italian fiates 
(as I have formerly hinted) endeavoured to obtain ad million 
Into the ports of Egypt and Syria, upon the fame terms with 
the Venetians j but either by the fuperior intereft of the 
Venetians in the court of the Soldans, their negociauons for 
that purpofe w r ere rendered unfuccefsful; or from the mani¬ 
fold advantages which merchants, long in pofleflion of any 
branch of trade, have in a competition with new adventurers, 


* Hift, of America, Books I* and II, 
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T* all their exertions did not produce efiefts of any eoufequence^ 

^ In other countries, various fchemes were formed with the 
fame view* As early as the year one thou fan d four hun¬ 
dred and eighty, the inventive and enterprifing genius of 
Columbus conceived the idea of opening a fliorter and more 
certain communication with India, by holding a direct wefterly 
courfe towards tliofe regions, which, according to Marco Polo 
and other travellers, extended eaftward far beyond the lit moft 
limits of ^ Aha known to the Greeks or Romans* This 
fcheme, fupported by arguments deduced from a fcientilic 
acquaintance with cofmography, from his own practical know¬ 
ledge of navigation, from the reports of fkilful pilots, and 
from the theories and conjectures of the ancients, he propofed 
hr ft to the Genoele his countrymen, and next to the king g£ 
Portugal, into whofe fervice he had entered. It was rejeded 
by the former from ignorance, and by the latter with circum- 
ftances moft humiliating to a generous mind. By perfeverance, 
however, and addrefs, he at length induced the moft wary and 
leaf! adventurous court in Europe to undertake the execution 
of his plan ; and Spain, as the reward of this deviation from 
its ufual cautious maxims, had the glory of difeovering a new 
world, hardly inferior in magnitude to a third part of the ha¬ 
bitable globe, Aftonilhmg as the fuccefs of Columbus was, 
it did not fully aceomplifli his own wifhes, or conduct him to 
thofe regions of the Eaft, the expectation of reaching which 
was the original objedt of his voyage. The effects, however, 
of his difepveries were great and extenftve. By giving Spain 

- See NOTE L. 
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the pofieffion of immenfe territories, abounding in rich mines, S 
and many valuable productions of nature, feveral of which 
had hitherto been deemed peculiar to India, wealth began to 
flow fo copioufly into that kingdom, and thence was fo diffufed 
over Europe, as gradually awakened a general fpirit of in- 
duftry, and called forth exertions, which alone muft have loon 
turned the courfe of commerce into new channels* 

But this was accompliflied more lpeedily, as well as moie 
completely, by the other great event which l mentioned, the 
difeovery of a new route of navigation to the Eaft by the Cape 
of Good Hope. When the Portuguefe, to whom mankind 
are indebted for opening this communication between the moft 
remote parts of the habitable globe, undertook their firft voyage 
of difeovery, it is probable that they had nothing farther in 
view than to explore thole parts of the coaft of Africa which 
lay nearett to their own country. But a fpirit of enterprife, 
when rou/ed and put in motion, is always progreflive; and 
that of the Portuguefe, though flow and timid in its lirft ope¬ 
rations, gradually acquired vigour, and prompted them to ad¬ 
vance along the weftero fliore of the Afncan continent, far 
beyond the utmoft boundary of ancient navigation in that 
direftion. Encouraged by fuccefs, it became more adventurous, 
defpifed dangers which formerly appalled it, and furmounted 
difficulties which it once deemed infuperable. When the 
Portuguefe found in the torrid zone, which the ancients had 
pronounced to be uninhabitable, fertile countries, occupied by 
numerous nations; and perceived that the continent of Africa, 
inltead of extending in breadth towards the Weft, according to 
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the opinion of Ptolemy, appeared to contract itfelf, and to bend 
Eaftwards, more extenfive profpefts opened to their view, 
and infpired them with hopes of reaching India, by continuing 
to hold the fame courfe which they had fo long purfued. 


After feveral unfuccefsful attempts to accomplilh what they 
had in view, a fmall fquadron failed from the Tagus, under the 
command of Vafco dc Gama, an officer of rank, whofe abilities 
and courage fitted him to conduct the mod difficult and arduous 
-enterprifes. From unacquaintance, however, with the proper 
feafon and route of navigation in that vaft ocean through 
which he had to fleer his courfe, his voyage was long and 
dangerous. At length he doubled that promontory, which, for 
feveral years, had been the obje£t of terror and of hope to his 
countrymen. From that, after a profperous navigation along 
the fouth-eaft of Africa, he arrived at the city of Melinda, 
and had the fatisfaftion of difcovering there, as well as at 
other places where he touched, people of a race very different 
from the rude inhabitants of the Weftern ffiore of that con¬ 
tinent, which alone the Portuguefe had hitherto vifited. Tliefe 
he found to be fo far advanced in civilization, and acquaintance 
with the various arts of life, that they carried on an aftive 
corainerce, not only with the nations on their own coafl, but 
with remote countries of Afia. Conducted by their pilots, 
who held a courfe (with which experience had rendered them 
well acquainted) lie failed aerofs the Indian ocean, and landed 
at Calecut, on the coafl of Malabar, on the twenty-fecond of 
May, one thoufand fonr hundred and ninety-eight, ten months 
and two days after his departure from the port of Lifbon. 

The 
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The Samorin, or Monarch of the country, aftonifiied at this s EC T - 
uncxpc&ed vifit of an unknown people, whole afpcft, and 1 — v —- > 
arms, and manners, bore no refemblance to any of the nations 
accuftomed to frequent his harbours, and who arrived in his 
dominions by a route hitherto deemed impracticable, received 
them, at fir/i, with that fond admiration which is often excited 
bv novelty. But in a fiiort time, as if be had been infpired 
with forefight of all the calamities now approaching India by 
this fatal communication opened with the inhabitants of Europe, 
he formed various fchemes to cut off Gama and his followers. 

But from every danger to which he was expofcd, either by the 
open attacks or fecret machination of the Indians, the Por- 
tuguefe Admiral extricated himfelf with lingular prudence and . 
intrepidity, and at Iaft failed from Calecut with his Blips loaded* 
not only with the commodities peculiar to tliat coaft, but with, 
many of the rich productions of the Eaftern parts of India. 

On his return to JLilbon, he was received with the admira¬ 
tion and gratitude due to a man, who, by his fuperior abilities 
and refolution, had conduced to fuch an happy iffue an under¬ 
taking of the greateft importance, which had long occupied the- , 
thoughts of his Sovereign, and excited the hopes of his fellow- 
fubjefts'. Nor did this event intereft the Portuguefe alone. 

No nation in Europe beheld it with unconcern. Eor although 
the difeovery of a new world, whether we view it as a difplay 
of genius in the perfon who fxrft conceived an idea of that 
undertaking which led mankind to the knowledge of it, whether 

c Afh de Joao de Barren dec, i, 3 ib* iv* c< 1 1* Cafiagneda 5 Iilft. de I'lude 
trad^en Francois, liv.L c. 2—28, 
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^ * * we contemplate its influence upon fcience by giving a more 

u—complete knowledge of the globe which we inhabit, or whether 
we confider its efTefts upon the commercial itrtercourfe of man¬ 
kind, be an event far more fplendid than the voyage of Gama, 
yet the latter teems originally to have excited more general 
attention. The former* indeed, filled the minds of men with 
aftoniflimentj it was feme time, however, before they attained 
filch a fufficicnt knowledge of that portion of the earth now 
laid <open to their view, as to form any juft idea, or even probable 
conjecture, with refpoft to what might be the con frequences of 
communication with it. But the immenie value of the Indian 
trade, which both in ancient and in modern times had enriched 
every nation by which it was carried on, was a fubjeft fa¬ 
miliar to the thoughts of all intelligent men, and they at once 
perceived that the difeovery of this new route of navigation to 
the Eaft, mult occafion great revolutions, not only in the courfe 
of commerce, but in the political ftate of Europe. 

What the$fe revolutions were moft Jikely to be, and how 
they would operate, were points examined with particular 
attention in the cuies of Lifbon and of Venice, but with feel¬ 
ings very different. The Portuguefe, founding upon the fights 
to which, in that age, priority of difeovery, confirmed by a 
papal grant, were fuppofed to confer, deeming themfelves in- 
titled to an exclufive commerce with the countries which they 
had lirft vifited, began to enjoy, by anticipation, all the benefits 
of it, and to fancy that their capital would foon be what Venice 
then was, the great ftore-houfe of Eaftern commodities to all 
Europe, and the feat of opulence and power. On the firft 
6 intelligence 
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Intelligence of Gama’s fuccefsful voyage, the Venetians, with ® 
the quick-lighted difcernment of merchants, forefaw the imrae- ( 
diate confequence of it to he the ruin of that lucrative branch of 
commerce which had contributed fo greatly to enrich and aggran¬ 
dize their country; and they obferved this with more poignant 
concent, as they were apprehenfive that they did not poflels any 
effectual means of preventing, or even retarding, its operation. 

The hopes and fears of both were well founded. The 
Portuguefe entered upon the new career opened to them with 
activity and ardour, and made exertions, both commercial and 
military, far beyond what could have been expected from a 
kingdom of fuch inconfiderable extent. All thefe were dire£ted 
by an intelligent monarch, capable of forming plans of the 
greateft magnitude with calm fyftematic wifdom, and of pro- 
fecuting them with unremitting perfeverance. The prudence 
and vigour of his meafures, however, would have availed 
little without proper inftruments to carry them into execution. 
Happily for Portugal, the difeerning eye of Emanuel fclefted 
a fucceffion of officers to take the fupreme command in India, 
who, by their enterprizmg valour, military Ikill, and political 
fagacity, accompanied with difmterefted integrity, public fpirit, 
and love of their country, have a title to be ranked with the 
perfons moft eminent for virtue and abilities in any age or 
nation. Greater things perhaps were atchieved by them, than 
were ever accomplished in fo ffiort a time. Before the clofe of 
Emanuel’s reign, twenty-four years only after the voyage of 
Gama, the Portuguefe had rendered themfelves mailers of the 
city of Malacca, in which the great ftaple of trade carried on 
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T. among the inhabitants of all thofe regions in Alia, which 
Europeans have diftinguiftied by the general name of the Eaft- 
Indies, was then eftabliihed. To this port, fituated nearly at an 
equal distance from the Eaftern and Weflern extremities of 
thefe countries, and poflHfing the command of that ftrait, by 
which they keep communication with each other, the mer¬ 
chants of China, of Japan, of every kingdom on the con¬ 
tinent, of the Moluccas and all the iflands in the Archipelago, 
reforted from the Halt; and thofe of Malabar, of Ceylon, of 
Coromandel, and of Bengal, from the Well f . This conqueft 
fecured to the Portuguefe great influence over the interior 
commerce of India, while, at the fame time, by their fettle- 
ments at Goa and Diu, they were enabled to engrofs the trade 
of the Malabar coaft, and to obftrudl greatly the long efta- 
blilhed intercourfe of Egypt with India by the Red Sea. 
Their fhips frequented every port in the Eaft where valuable 
commodities were to be found, from the Cape of Good Hope 
to the river of Canton; and along this iinmen/e llretch of 
coaft, extending upwards' of four thoufand leagues e , they had 
eftabliihed, for the conveniency or protection of trade, a chain 
of forts or factories. They had likewife taken poffeffion of 
Rations raoft favourable to commerce along the Southern coaft 
of Africa, and in many of the iflands which lie between 
Madagafcar and the Moluccas. In every part of the Eaft 
they were received with refpedt, in many they had acquired 
the abfolute command. They carried on trade there without 

f Decath de Barros, dec. i. liv\ viiu c* u Qfor* de rcb* EniarL Jib- 
vii. 213, 

sHift* Gcncr. ties Voyages* tom* i* p* 140. 
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rival or conrroul; they prefcribed to the natives the terms of s E C T. 

their mutual intercourfe; they often fet what price they pleafed ,__ —j 

on the goods which they purchafed; and were thus enabled to 
import irom Indoftan and the regions beyond it, whatever .is 
ufeful, rare, or agreeable, in greater abundance, and of mote 
various kinds, than had been known formerly in Europe. 

Not fatisfied with this afcendant which they had acquired 
in India, the Portuguefe early formed a fcheme, no Ids bold 
than iuterefled, of excluding all other nations from partici¬ 
pating of the advantages of commerce with the Eaft. In 
order to effect this, it was neceflary to obtain pofleflion ot fuch 
ftations in the Arabian and Perlian Gulfs, as might render 
them matters of the navigation of thefe two inland leas, and 
enable them both to obftru£t the ancient commercial inter- 
courfe between Egypt and India, and to command the entrance 
of the great rivers, which facilitated the conveyance of Indian 
goods, not only through the interior provinces of Afia, but 
as far as Conftantinople. The condudt of the meafures for 
this purpofe was committed to Alphonfo Albuquerque, the 
moil eminent of all the Portuguefe generals who diftinguifh- 
ed themfelves in India. After the utmoft efforts of genius and 
valour, he was able to accomplilh one-half only of what the 
ambition of his countrymen had planned. By wrefting the 
ifland of Ormus, which commanded the mouth of the Perliarr 
Gulf, from the petty princes, who, as tributaries to the mo- 
narchs of Perlia, had eftablifhed their dominion there, he 
feeured to Portugal that extenfive trade with the Eaft, which 
(as I have formerly described) the Perfians had carried on for 
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S E lS T * feveral centuries. In the hands of the Portugueie, Ormuz 

i-- —u foon became the great mart from which the Perfian empire, 

and all the provinces of Afia to the weft of it, were fupplied 
with the productions of India j and a city which they built on 
that barren if)and, deftitute of water, was rendered one of the 
chief feats of opulence, fplendour, and luxury in the Eaftern 
world h . 

The operations of Albuquerque in the R ed Sea w T ere far 
from being attended with equal l'uccefs. Partly by the vigor¬ 
ous refiftance of the Arabian princes, whofe ports he attacked, 
and partly by the damage his fleet fuftained in a fea of 
which the navigation is remarkably difficult and dangerous, 
he was conftrained to retire, without effeCHng any fettlement 
of importanceThe ancient channel of intercourfe with 
India by the Red Sea ftill continued open to the Egyptians ; 
but their commercial tranfaCtions in that country were greatly 
circumfcribed and obftruCted, by the influence which the Por- 
tuguefe had acquired in every port to which they were accuf- 
tomed to refort. 

In confequence of this, the Venetians foon began to feel 
that decreafe of their own Indian trade which they had fore- 
feen and dreaded. In order to prevent the farther progrefs of 
this evil, they perfuaded the Soldan of the Mamelufcs, equally 

k Oforius de reb, geftis Eraan. lib. x. p. 274, &c. Tavernier’s Travek ?; 
Book v. c. 23. 

* Oforius, lib, ix. p. 248, &c. 
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alarmed with themfelves at the rapid fuccefs of the Portuguefe 
ia the Eaft, and no lefs interefted to hinder them from en- 
groffing that commerce, which had fo long been the chief 
fource of opulence both to the monarchs and to the people 
of Egypt, to enter into a negociation with the Pope and the 
King of Portugal. The tone which the Soldan affirmed in 
this negociation was fuch as became the fierce chief of a 
military government. After ftating his exclufive right to 
the trade with India, he forewarned Julius II. and Emanuel, 
that, if the Portuguefe did not relinquilh that new courl'e of 
navigation by which they had penetrated into the Indian ocean, 
and ceafe from encroaching on that commerce, which from 
time immemorial had been carried on between the Eaft 
of Afia and his dominions, he would put to death all the 
chriftians in Egypt, Syria, and Paleftine, burn their churches, 
and demolifh the holy fepulchre itfelf k . This formidable 
threat, which, a few centuries before this period, would have 
made all Chriftendom tremble, feems to have made fo little 



imprefllon, that the Venetians, as the laft expedient, had re- 
courfe to a meafure, which, in that age, was deemed not 
only reprehenfible, but impious. They incited the Soldan to 
fit out a fleet in the Red Sea, and to attack thole unexpected 
invaders of a gainful monopoly, of which he and his pre- 
deceflcrs bad long enjoyed undifturbed poflefiion. As Egypt 
did not produce timber proper for building fliips of force, 
the Venetians permitted the Soldan to cut it in their forefts 
of Dalmatia, whence it was conveyed to Alexandria, and: 


k OConus de rebus Emm. lib. iv. p. no. edit, 1580. AGa da Barros, dec.id. i-. 
fib, viii, c, 2- 
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T- then carried, partly by water and partly by land, to Suez. 

_* There twelve fliips of war were built, on board of which a 
body of Mameluks was ordered to ferve, under the command 
of an officer of merit. Thefe new enemies, far more for¬ 
midable than the natives of India with whom the Portuguefe 
had hitherto contended, they encountered, with undaunted 
courage, and after fome fevere conflicts, they entirely ruined 
the fquadron, and remained matters of the Indian ocean J . 

Soon after this difafter, the dominion of the Mameluks 
was overturned, and Egypt, Syria, and Paleftine were fufa- 
jedted to the Turkiffi empire by the victorious arms of Selim I. 
Their mutual intereft quickly induced the Turks and Vene¬ 
tians to forget ancient animofities, and to co-operate to¬ 
wards the ruin of the Portuguefe trade in India. With this 
view Selim confirmed to the Venetians the extenfive com¬ 
mercial privileges which they had enjoyed under the govern¬ 
ment of the Mameluks, and publiffied an edidl permitting 
the free entry of all the produdtions of the Eaft, imported 
diredtly from Alexandria, into every part of his dominions, 
and impofmg heavy duties upon fuch as were brought 
from Lilbon ra . 

But all thefe were unavailing efforts againft the luperior 
advantages which the Portuguefe poffefled, in lupplyiiig 
Europe with the commodities of the Eaft, in confequence 

1 Afiade Barros, dec. ii. lib. ii. c. 6. Lafitau, Hift. de Decouvertes des Por- 
tugais, i. 292* Ofor, lib* iv, p, 120* 

m Sandi Star- CLv. Venez. part ii. 901. part iil. 432* 
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of having opened a new mode of communication with it. s 1 • 

At the lame time, the Venetians, brought to the brink of ,- 

ruin by the fatal league of Cambray, which broke the power 
and humbled the pride of the republic, were incapable ct 
fuch efforts for the prefervation of their commerce, as they 
might have made in the more vigorous age of their govern¬ 
ment, and were reduced to the feeble expedients of a de¬ 
clining Hate. Of this there is a remarkable inftance in an 
offer made by them to the King of Portugal in the year one 
thoufand five hundred and twenty-one, to purchafe, at a Emu¬ 
lated price, all the fpices imported into Lifbon, over and 
above what might be requisite for the confumption of 
his own fubjedfcs, If Emanuel had been fo inconfiderate 
as to clofe with this propofal, Venice would have recovered 
all the benefit of the gainful monopoly which fhe had loft* 

But the offer met with the reception that it merited, and 
was reje£ted without hefitation n - 

The PorEuguefe, almoft without obftrudtion, continued 
their progrefs in the Eaft, until they eftablilhed there a 
commercial empire; to which, whether we confider its ex¬ 
tent, its opulence, the {lender power by which it was formed,, 
or the fplendour with which the government of it was 
conducted, there had hitherto been nothing comparable in the 
hiftory of nations. Emanuel, who laid the foundation of .this 
ftupendous fabric, had the fatisfadtion to fee it almoft completed*. 

Every part of Europe was fupplicd by the Portuguefe with the 
productions of the Eaft ; and if we except feme inconfiderable: 

11 Ofor.dc reb, Eman. lib. ftii. 265* 
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S *11 ? ***• quantity of them, which the Venetians flill continued to rc- 
/ — — f ceive by the ancient channels of conveyance, our quarter of 
the globe had no longer any commercial intercourfe with 
India, and the regions of Alia beyond it, but by the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Though from this period the people of Europe have con¬ 
tinued to carry on their trade with India by fea, yet a con- 
fid erable portion of the valuable productions of the Eaft is 
ftill conveyed to other regions of the earth by land-carriage. 
In tracing the progrefs of trade with India, this branch of it 
is an objedt of confiderable magnitude, which has not been 
examined with fufficient attention. That the ancients fhould 
have had recourfe frequently to the tedious and expen five 
mode of tranfporting goods by land, will not appear furprifing, 
when we recoiled! the imperfedt ftate of navigation among 
them: The reafon of this mode of conveyance being not only 
continued, but increafed, in modern times, demands iome ex¬ 
planation. 

If we infpedt a map of Afia, we cannot fail to obferve, 
that the communication throughout all the countries of that 
great continent to the weft of Indoftan and China, though 
opened in fome degree towards the fouth by the navigable 
rivers Euphrates and Tigris, and towards the north by two 
inland feas, the Euxine and Cafpian, mull be carried on in 
many extenfive provinces wholly by land. This, as I have 
obferved, was the fir ft mode of intercourfe between different 
countries, and during the infancy of navigation it was the 

2 only 
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only one. Even after that art had attained forae degree of s 
improvement, the conveyance of goods by the two rivers v. 
which I have mentioned, extended io little way into the 
interior country, and the trade of the Euxine and Cafpian 
feas was To often obftruaed by the barbarous nations fcat- 
tered along their fhores, that, partly on that account, and 
partly from the adherence of mankind to ancient habita, the 
commerce of the various provinces of Alia, paiticularly that 
with India and the regions beyond it, continued to be con¬ 
duced by land. 

The fame circumltances which induced the inhabitants of 
Alia to carry on fuch a confiderable part of their commerce 
with each other in this manner, operated with ftill more 
powerful effect in Africa. That vaft continent, which little 
refembles the other divifions of the earth, is not penetrated by 
inland feas, like Europe and Afia, or by a chain of lakes, like 
North America, or opened by rivers (the Nile alone excepted) 
of extended navigation. It forms one uniform, continuous fur- 
face, between the various parts of which there could be no Inter- 
conrfe, from the eariieft times, but by land. Rude as all the 
people of Africa are, and Gender as the progrefs is which they 
have made in the arts of life, fuch a communication appears 
to have been always kept up. How far it extended in the 
more early periods to which I have directed my refearches, and 
by what different routes it was carried on, I have not fnfficient 
information to determine with accuracy. It is highly probable 
that, from time immemorial, the gold, the ivory, the perfumes, 
both of the fouthern parts of Africa, and of its more northern 
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diftrids, were conveyed either to the Arabian Gulf, or to 
Egypt, and exchanged for the fpices and other productions 
of the Eaft. 

The Mahomedan religion, which fpread with amazing 
rapidity over all Alia and a confiderable part of Africa, 
contributed greatly towards the increafe of commercial in- 
tercourfe by land in both thefe quarters of the globe, and 
has given it additional vigour, by mingling with it a new- 
principle of activity, and by direding it to a common cen¬ 
tre. Mahomet enjoined ail his followers to vifit once in 
their life-time, the Caaba or fquare building in the temple 
of Mecca, the immemorial object of veneration among 
liis countrymen ; and, according to their tradition, the firft 
fpot on this earth which was confecrated to the worihip of 
God : In order to preferve continually upon tlieir minds a 
fenfe of their obligation to perform this duty, he diveded 
that, in all the multiplied ads of devotion which his re¬ 
ligion prefcribes, true believers ihould always turn their faces 
towards that holy place In obedience to a precept folemnly 
enjoined and feduloully inculcated, numerous caravans of pil¬ 
grims aflemble annually in every country where the Mahome¬ 
dan faith is eftablilhed. From the Ihores of the Atlantic on 
one hand, and from the moft remote regions of the Eaft on 
the other, the votaries of the Prophet advance to Mecca. 
Commercial ideas and objeds mingle with thofe of devotion. 
The numerous camels ' 1 of each caravan are loaded with thofe 

o Herbclot BibUoth* Orient, artlc* Caaba & Kiblah * p See NOTE LI* 
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commodities of every country which are of eafieft carnage 
and moft ready file. The holy city is crowded, not only 
with zealous devotees, but with opulent merchants. During 
the few days they remain there, the fair of Mecca is the 
greateft, perhaps, on the face of the earth. Mercantile tranf- 
aaions are carried on in it to an immenfe value, of which the 
difpatch, the filence, the mutual confidence and good faith in 
conduding them, are the moft unequivocal proof. The pro¬ 
ductions and manufactures of India form a capital article in this 
great traffic, and the caravans, on their return, diffemmate them 
through every part of Afia and Africa. Some of thefe aie 
deemed neceffary, not only to the comfort, but to the prefer- 
vation of life, and others contribute to its elegance and plea- 
fure. They are fo various as to fuit the tafte of mankind in 
every climate, and in different ftages of improvement; and 
arc in high requeft among the rude natives of Africa, as 
well as the more luxurious inhabitants of Afia. In order to 
fupply their feveral demands, the caravans return loaded with 
the muflins and chintzes of Bengal and the Deccan, the 
fliawls of Cachemire, the pepper of Malabar, the diamonds 
of Gokonda, the pearls of Kilkare, the cinnamon of Ceylon, 
the nutmeg cloves and mace of the Moluccas, and an immenfe 
number of other Indian commodities. 

Beside thefe great caravans, formed partly by refped for a 
religious precept, and partly with a view to extend a lucrative 
branch of commerce, there are other caravans, and thefe not 
inconsiderable, compofed entirely of merchants, who have no ob- 
ied but trade. Thefe, at ftated feafons, fet out from different parts 
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T. of the Turkifli and Perfian dominions, and proceeding to 
Indoftan, and even to China, by routes which were anciently 
known, they convey by land-carriage the mod valuable com¬ 
modities of tliefe countries to the remote provinces of both 
empires. It is only by confideiing the diftance to which large 
quantities of tliefe commodities are carried, and frequently 
acrofs extenfive deferts, which, without the aid of camels, 
would have been impaiTable, that we can form any idea of 
the magnitude of the trade with India by land, and are led to 
perceive, that in a Difquifition concerning the various modes 
of conducting this commerce, it is well entitled to the attention, 
which I have bellowed in endeavouring to trace it*. 


* See NOTE LIU 
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SECTION IV. 

General Obfcrvallons 

T HUS I have endeavoured to defcribe the progrefs of trade SECT. 

with India, both by fea and by land, from the earlieft times . 1V ‘ , 

in which hiftory affords any authentic information concerning it, 
until an entire revolution was made in its nature, and the mode 
of carrying it on, by that great difcovery which I originally fixed 
as the utmofl: boundary of my inquiries. Here, then, this 
Difquifition might have been terminated. But as I have con¬ 
ducted my readers to that period when a new order of ideas, and 
^ new 
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T. new arrangements of policy began to be introduced into 

_/ Europe, in confequence of the value and importance of com¬ 
merce being fo thoroughly under Hood, that in almoft every 
country the encouragement of it became a chief object of 
public attention; as we have now reached that point whence 
a line may be drawn which marks the chief diftin&ion between 
the manners and political inttitutions of ancient and modern 
times, it will render the work more inilrudive and ufeful, to 
conclude it with fome general obfervations, which naturally arife 
from a furvey of both, and a comparifon of the one with the 
other. Thefe obfervations, I trull, will be found, not only to 
have an intimate connection with the fubjed of my refearches, 
and to throw additional light upon it; but will ferve to 
illuftrate many particulars in the general hiftory of commerce, 
and to point out effe&s or confequences of various events, 
which have not been generally obferved, or confidered with 
that attention which they merited. 

I. After viewing the great and extenfive effeds of finding a 
new courfe of navigation to India by the Cape of Good Hope, 
it may appear furprifing to a modem obferver, that a difeovery 
of fuch importance was not made, or even attempted, by any 
of the commercial ftates of the ancient world. But in judg¬ 
ing with refped to the condud of nations in remote times, we 
never err more widely, than when we decide with regard to 
it, not according to the ideas and views of their age, but of 
our own. This is not, perhaps, more confpicuous in any 
inftance, than in that under confideration. It was by the 
Tyrians, and by the Greeks, who were matters of Egypt, that 
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the different people of Europe were firft fupplieil with the s 
produdions of the Eaft. From the account that has been 
given of the maimer in which they procured thefe, it is 
manifeft that they had neither the fame inducements with mo¬ 
dern nations to wifli for any new communication with India, 
nor the fame means of accomplifldng it. All the commercial 
tranfatfions of the ancients with the Eaft were confined to the 
ports on the Malabar coaft, or extended at fartheft to the ifland 
of Ceylon. To thefe ftaples, the natives of all the different 
regions in the eaftern parts of Afia brought the commodities 
which were the growth of their feveral countries, or the pro- 
duft of their ingenuity, in their own veffels, and with them 
the {hips from Tyre and from Egypt completed their mveft- 
ments. While the operations of their Indian trade were carried 
on within a fphere fo circumfcribed, the conveyance of a 
cargo by the Arabian Gulf, notwithftanding the expence of 
land-carriage, either from Elath to Rhinocclura, or acrofs the 
defart to the Nile, was fo fafe and commodious, that the 
merchants of Tyre and Alexandria had little reafon to be fe¬ 
licitous for the difeovery of any other. The fituation of both 
thefe cities, as well as that of the other confiderable commercial 
ftates of antiquity, was very different from that of the coun¬ 
tries to which, in later times, mankind have been indebted 
for keeping up intercourfe with the remote parts of the globe. 
Portugal, Spain, England, Holland, which have been moll 
adtive and fuccefsful in this line of enterprife, all lie on the 
Atlantic ocean, (in which every European voyage of difeovery 
muft commence,) or have immediate accefs to it. But Tyre 

was fituated at the eaftern extremity of the Mediterranean, 
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SECT. Alexandria not far from it; Rhodes, Athens, Corinth, which 
1V * came afterwards to be ranked among the moft adlive trading 
cities of antiquity, lay confiderably advanced towards the fame 
quarter in that fea. The commerce of all theie ftates was 
long confined within the precin&s of the Mediterranean; and 
in fome of them never - extended beyond it. The pillars 
of Hercules, or the Straits of Gibraltar, were long confidered 
as the utmoft boundary of navigation. To reach this was 
deemed a fignal proof of naval {kill; and before any of thefe 
ftates could give a beginning to an attempt towards exploring 
the vaft unknown ocean which lay beyond it, they had to ac- 
complifh a voyage (according to their ideas) of great extent 
and much danger. This was fufficient to deter them from, 
engaging in an arduous undertaking, from which, even if 
attended with fuccefs, their fituation prevented their entertaining 
hopes of deriving great advantage 

But could we fuppofe the dilcovery of a new paflage to 
India to have become an objeft of defire or purfuit to any 
of thefe ftates, their fcience as well as practice of navigation 
was fo defective, that it would have been hardly poflible 
for them to attain it. The veffels which the ancients em¬ 
ployed in trade were fo fmall, as not to afford ftowage for 
provlfions fufficient to fubfift a crew during a long voyage. 
Their conftruaion was fuch that they could feldom venture 
to depart far from land, and their mode of fleering along 
the coaft (which I have been obliged to mention often) fo 
circuitous and flow, that from thefe as well as from other 
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circumftances which I might have fpecified ”, we may pio* 
nounce a voyage from the Mediterranean to India by the 
Cape of Good Hope, to have been an undertaking beyond 
their power to accomplilh, in fuch a manner as to lendei 
it, in any degree, fubfervient to commerce. To this decifion, 
the account preferved by Herodotus, of a voyage performed 
by feme Fhenician fhips employed by a king of Egypt, 
which, taking their departure from the Arabian Gulf, doubled 
the Southern promontory of Africa, and arrived, at the end 
of three years, by the Straits of Gades, or Gibraltar, at the 
mouth of the Nile*, can hardly be confidered as repugnant; 
for feveral writers of the greateft eminence among the ancients, 
and moll diftinguilhed for their proficiency in the knowlege of 
geography, regarded this account rather as an amufing tale, 
than the hiftory of a real tranfaaion; and either entertained 
doubts concerning the poflibility of lading round Africa, or 
abfolutely denied it J . But if what Herodotus relates concern¬ 
ing the courle held by thele Phenician Ihips had ever been 
received by the ancients with general aflent, we can hardly fup- 
pofe, that any ftate could have been fo wildly adventurous, as to 
imagine that a voyage, which it required three years to complete, 
could be undertaken with a profpedt of commercial benefit. 

II. The rapid progrefs of the moderns in exploring India, 
as well as the extenfive power and valuable fettlements which 

* Goguet Orig. de$ Lojk des Arts, Ac, ii, 303, 329, 

c Lib, m c. 42* 

4 Polyb. lib. ilu p* 193- edit. Cafaub* Plin* Nat, Hift, lib. ii. c, 6. 
Ptoh Geogr, lib, iv< c, 9, See NOTE L1V\ 
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they early acquired there, mark fuch a diftintlion between 
their mode of conducing naval operations, and that of the 
ancients, as merits to be confidered and explained with at¬ 
tention. From the reign of the firft Ptolemy, to the conquefl: 
of Egypt by the Mahomedans, Europe had been fupplied with 
the productions of the Eaft by the Greeks of Alexandria, 
by the Romans while they were mailers of Egypt, and by 
the fubjefts of the Emperors of Conftantinople, when that 
kingdom became a province of their dominions. During 
this long period, extending ahnofh to a thoufand years, none 
of thofe people, the molt enlightened, undoubtedly, in the 
ancient world, ever advanced by fea farther towards the Eaft 
than the Gulf of Siam, and had no regular eftablilhed trade 
but with the ports ou the coaft of Malabar, or thofe in 
the iftand of Ceylon. They attempted no conquefts in 
any part of India, they made no fettlements, they ereCted 
no forts. Satisfied with an intercourfe merely commercial, 
they did not aim at acquiring any degree of power or do¬ 
minion in the countries where they traded, though it fee ms 
to be probable that they might have eftablilhed it without 
much oppofition from the natives, a gentle effeminate peo¬ 
ple, with whom, at that time, no foreign and more warlike 
race was mingled. But the enterprizing activity of the Por- 
tuguefe was not long confined within the fame limits; a few 
years after their arrival at Calecut, they advanced towards the 
Eaft, into regions unknown to the ancients. The kingdoms 
of Cambodia, Cochin China, Tonquin, the vaft empire of 
China, and all the fertile illands in the great Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, from Sumatra to the Philippines, were difeovered, and 
2 the 
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the Portuguefe, though oppofed in every quarter by the s 
Mahomedans of Tartar or Arabian origin fettled in many u 
parts of India, enemies much more formidable than the 
natives, eftablilhed there that extenfive influence and domi¬ 
nion which I have formerly deicribed. 

Of this remarkable dtflerence between the progrefs and 
operations of the ancients and moderns in India, the im- 
perfect knowlege of the former, with refpedt both to the 
theory and practice of navigation, feems to have been the 
principal caufe. From the coaft of Malabar to the Philip¬ 
pines, was a voyage of an extent far beyond any that the 
ancients were accuftomed to undertake, and, according to 
their manner of lading, muft have required a great length 
of time to perform it. The nature of their trade with 
India was fuch, that they h'ad not (as I have already ob- 
ferved") the fame inducements with the moderns, to profe- 
cute dilcovery with ardour; and, according to the deicrip- 
tton given of the veflels in which the merchants of Alex¬ 
andria carried on their trade from the Arabian Gulf, they 
appear to have been very unfit for that purpose. On 
all thefe accounts, the ancients remained fatisfied with a 
flender knowlege of India; and influenced by reafons pro¬ 
ceeding from the fame caufe, they attempted neither con- 
queft nor fettlement there. In order to accomplifli either 
of thefe, they muft have tranfported a conliderable number 
of men from India. But, from the defective ftvu&ure of 
their flhips, as well as from the imperfection of their art in 
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T* navigating them, the ancients feltiom ventured to convey a 
body of troops to any diftance by fea. From Berenice to 
Mufiris, was to them, even after Hippaius had difcovered 
the method of fleering a direct courfe, and when their naval 
flrill had attained to its higheft ftate of improvement, a voy¬ 
age of no lefs than feventy days. By the ancient route 
along the coaft of Perfia, a voyage from the Arabian Gulf 
to any part of India rauft have been of greater length, and 
accomplilhed more flowly. As no hoftile attack was ever 
made upon India by lea, either by the Greek monarchs of 
Egypt, though the two firft of them were able and ambi¬ 
tious Princes, or by the moft enterprizing of the Roman 
Emperors, it is evident that they mult have deemed it an 
attempt beyond their power to execute. Alexander the 
Great, and, in imitation of him, his fucceffors, the monarchs 
of Syria, were the only petfons in the ancient world who 
formed an idea of eftabUQung their dominion in any part 
of India; but it was with armies led thither by land, that 
they hoped to atchieve this. 

III. The fudden effect of opening a direct communication 
with the Eaft, in lowering the price of Indian commodities, 
is a circumftance that merits obfervation. How compendious 
foever the ancient intercourfe with India may appear to 
have been, it was attended with confiderable expence. The 
productions of the remote parts of Alia, brought to Ceylon, 
or the ports on the Malabar coaft, by the natives, were put 
on board the flops which arrived from the Arabian Gulf. 
At Berenice they were landed, and carried by camels two 

hundred 
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hundred and fifty-eight miles to the banks of the Nile. 
There they were again embarked, and conveyed down the 
river to Alexandria, whence they were difpatched to different 
markets. The addition to the price of goods by fuch a mul¬ 
tiplicity of operations muff have been confiderable, efpecially 
when the rate chargeable on each operation was fixed by 
monopolifts, fubjeft to no controul. But after the paffage to 
India by the Cape of Good Hope was difcovered, its va¬ 
rious commodities were purchafed at firft hand in the countries 
of which they were the growth or manufacture. In all thefe, 
particularly in In doff an and in China, the fubfiftence of man 
is more abundant than in any other part of the earth. The 
people live chiefly upon rice, the mod prolific of all grains. 
Population, of confequence, is fo great, and labour fo extremely 
eheap, that every production of nature or of art is fold at a 
very low price. When thefe were fhipped in different parts 
of India, they were conveyed directly to Lifbon, by a naviga¬ 
tion, long indeed, but uninterrupted and fafe, and thence 
circulated through Europe. The carriage of mercantile goods 
by water is fo much lei’s expenfive than by any other mode 
of conveyance, that as foon as the Portuguefe could import 
the productions of India in fufficient quantities to fupply the 
demands of Europe, they were able to afford them at fuch a 
reduced price, that the competition of the Venetians ceafed 
almoft entirely, and the full ftream of commerce flowed in 
its natural direction towards the cheapeff market. In what 
proportion the Portuguefe lowered the price of Indian com¬ 
modities, 1 cannot afcertain with precifion, as I have not found 
in contemporary writers fufficient information with refpett 
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to that point. Some idea, however, of this, approaching 
perhaps near to accuracy, may be formed, from the computa¬ 
tions of Mr. Munn, ail intelligent Englifh merchant. He has 
publiflied a table of the prices paid for various articles of goods 
in India, compared with the prices for which they were fold in 
Aleppo, from which the difference appears to be nearly as three 
to one ; and he calculates, that, after a reaionable allowance for 
the expence of the voyage from India, the fame goods may be fold 
in England at half the price which they bear in Aleppo. The 
expence of conveying the productions of India up the Perfian 
Gulf to Baffora, and thence either through the Great or Little 
Del'ert to Aleppo, could not, I fiiould imagine, differ confider- 
ably from that by the Red Sea to Alexandria. We may there¬ 
fore fuppofe, that the Venetians might purchafe them from the 
merchants of that city, at nearly the fame rate for which they 
were fold in Aleppo; and when we add to this, what they 
mud have charged as their own profit in all the markets which 
they frequented, it is evident that the Portuguefe might afford 
to reduce the commodities of the Eaft to a price below that 
which I have mentioned, and might fupply every part of 
Europe with them more than one-half cheaper than formerly. 
The enterprizing fchemes of the Portuguefe monarchs were 
accomplifhed fooner, as well as more completely, than in the 
hour of moll fanguine hope they could have prefumed to expert ; 
and early in the fixteenth century, their fubjeCts became poflefied 
of a monopoly of the trade with India, founded upon the 
only equitable title, that of furnifhing its productions in greater 
abundance, and at a more moderate price. 
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IV. We may obferve, that in confequence of a more plen- S E^C T, 
tiful fupply of Indian goods, and at a cheaper rate, the demand . _ _ . 
for them increafed rapidly in every part of Europe. To trace 
the progrefs of this in detail, would lead me far beyond the 
period which I have fixed as the limit of this Difquifition, 
but fome general remarks concerning it will be found intimately 
connected with the fubjeCfc of my inquiries. What were the 
chief articles of importation from India, while the Romans 
had the direction of the trade with that country, I have for¬ 
merly mentioned. But upon the fubverfion of their empire, 
and the fettlement of the fierce warriors of Scythia and Ger¬ 
many in the various countries of Europe, the ftate of fociety, 
as well as the condition of individuals, became fo extremely 
different, that the wants and defires of men were no longer the 
fame. Barbarians, many of them not far advanced in their 
progrefs beyond the rudeft ftate of focial life, had little relifh 
for thofe accommodations, and that elegance, which are fo 
alluring to polifhed nations. The curious manufactures of 
filfe, the precious ftones and pearls of the Eaft, which had 
been the ornament and pride of the wealthy and luxurious 
citizens of Rome, were not objects of defire to men, who, 
for a ccnfiderahle time after they took pofleffion of their new 
conquefts, retained the original fimplicity of their paftoral 
manners. They advanced, however, from rudenefs to refine¬ 
ment in the ufual courfe of progreffion which nations are 
deftined to hold, and an increafe of wants arid defires requir¬ 
ing new objects to gratify them, they began > to acquire a 
relifh for fome of the luxuries of India. Among thefe they 
had a lingular predilection for the fpiceries and aromatics 
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which that country yields in fuch variety and abundance. 
Whence their peculiar fondnefs for tliefe arofe, it is not of 
importance to inquire. Whoever perufes the writers of the 
middle ages, will find many particulars which confirm this 
obfervation. In every enumeration of Indian commodities 
which they give, fpices are always mentioned as the molt 
confiderable and precious article e . In their cookery, all dilhes 
were highly feafoned with them. In every entertainment of 
parade, a profufion of them was deemed efTential to mag¬ 
nificence. In every medical prefcription they were principal 
ingredients F . But confiderable as the demand for fpices had 
become, the mode in which the nations of Europe had hitherto 
been fupplied with them was extremely difadvantageous. The 
Ihips employed by the merchants of Alexandria never ven¬ 
tured to vifit thofe remote regions which produce the moft 
valuable fpices, and before they could be circulated through 
Europe, they were loaded with the accumulated profits received 
by four or five different hands through which they had palled* 
But the Portuguefe, with a bolder fpirit of navigation, having 
penetrated into every part of Alia, took in their cargo of fpices 
in the places where they grew, and could afford to difpole of 
them at fuch a price, that, from being an expenfive luxury, 
they became an article of fuch general ufe, as greatly aug¬ 
mented the demand for them. An effedl fimilar to this may 


c Jac. de Vitriac. Hilt. Hierof. ap. Bongars, i. p. 1099. Wilh. Tyr. lib. 
xii. c. 23. 

f Du Cange, Gloflar. Verb. Ai omata y Species, Henry’s Hift. of G. Brit, 
vol. iv. p. 597, 598. 
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V. Lucrative as the trade with India was, and had long 
Leen deemed, it is remarkable that the Portuguefe were fuf- 
fered to remain in the undiftuvbed and exclufive poffeffion of 
it, during the courfe of almoft a century. In the ancient 
world, though Alexandria, from the peculiar felicity of its 
fituation, could carry on an intercourfe with the Eaft by fea, 
and circulate its productions through Europe with fuch advan¬ 
tage, as gave it a decided fuperiority over every rival; yet 
various attempts (which I have defcribed in their proper places) 
were made, from time to time, to obtain fome fliare in a com¬ 
merce fo apparently beneficial. From the growing activity of 
the commercial Ipirit in the fixteenth century, as well as from 
the example of the eager folicitude with which the Venetians 
and Genoefe exerted themfelves alternately to fhut out each 
other from any .{hare in the Indian trade, it might have been 
expected that fome competitor would have arifen to eall in 
queftion the claim of the Portuguefe to an exclufive right of 
traffic with the Eaft, and to wreft from them fome portion of 
it. There were, however, at that time, fome peculiar circum- 
fiances in the political ftate of all thofe nations in Europe, 


he obferved, with refpecSt to the demand for other commodities 
imported from India, upon the reduction of their price by the 
Portuguefe. From that period a growing tafte for Afiatic lux¬ 
uries may be traced in every country of Europe, and the num¬ 
ber of fliips fitted out for that trade at Lifbon, continued to 
increafe every year *. 


* See NOTE LV. 
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S I CT. whofe intrufion, as rivals, the Portuguefe had any reafon to 
■ —i dread, which fecured to them the quiet enjoyment of their 
monopoly of Indian commerce, during fuch a long period. 
From the acceffion of Charles V. to the throne, Spain was 
either fo much occupied in a multiplicity of operations in 
which it was engaged by the ambition of that monarch, and 
of his Ion Philip II. or fo intent on profecuting its own dil- 
coveries and conquefts in the New World, that, although, by 
A. D, 1521. the fuccefsful enterprize of Magellan, its fleets were unexpect¬ 
edly conduced by a new courfe to that remote region of Afia 
which was the feat of the mo ft gambit and alluring branch of 
trade carried on by the Portuguefe, it could make no confider- 
able effort to avail itfelf of the commercial advantages which 
it might have derived from that event. By the acquisition of 
the crown of Portugal, in the year one thoufaud five hundred 
and eighty, the kings of Spain, inllead of the rivals, became 
the protestors of the Portuguefe trade, and the guardians of 
all its extenfive rights. Throughout the fixteenth century, 
the ftrength and refourccs of France were fo much wafted by 
the fruitlels expeditions of their manarchs into Italy, by their 
unequal conteft with the power and policy of Charles V. and 
by the calamities of the civil wars which defolated the king¬ 
dom upwards of forty years, that it could neither bellow much 
attention upon obje&s of commerce, nor engage in any fcheme 
of diftant enterprize. The Venetians, how lenfibly foever 
they might feel the mortifying reverfe of being excluded, 
almoft entirely, from the Indian trade, of which their capital 
had been formerly the chief feat, were fo debilitated and 
humbled by the League of Cambray, that they were no longer 

capable 
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capable of engaging in any undertaking of magnitude. Eng- S 
land, weakened (as I formerly obferved) by the long conteft , 
between the houfes of York and Lancafter, and juft beginning 
to recover its proper vigour, was reftrained from a&ive exer¬ 
tion, during one part of the fixtcenth century, by the cautious 
maxims of Henry VII. and wafted its ftrength, during another 
part of it, by engaging inconfiderately in the wars between 
the princes on the continent. The nation, though deftined to 
acquire territories in India more extenfive and valuable than 
were ever pofleffed by any European power, had no fuch pre- 
fentiment of its future eminence there, as to take an early part 
in the commerce or tranfa£tions of that country, and a great 
part of the century elapfed before it began to turn its attention 
towards the Eaft. 

While the moft confiderable nations in Europe found it 
neceflary, from the circumftances which I have mentioned, 
to remain inactive ipeftators of what palled in the Eaft, the 
Seven United Provinces of the Low Countries, recently formed 
into a ftnall ftate, ftill ftruggling for political exiftence, and yet 
in the infancy of its power, ventured to appear in the Indian 
ocean as the rivals of the Portuguefe; and, defpifing their 
pretenfions to an excluiivc right of commerce with the exten- 
live countries to the eaftward of the Cape of Good Hope, 
invaded that monopoly which they had hitherto guarded with 
fuch jealous attention. The Englilh foon followed the exam¬ 
ple of the Dutch, and both nations, at fir ft by the enterprizing 
induftry of private adventurers, and afterwards by the more 
powerful efforts of trading companies, under the prote&ion of 
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T. public authority, advanced with aftonifhmg ardour and fuccefs 
j n this new career opened to them. The vaft fabric of power 
which the Portuguefe had erected in the Eaft (a fuperftrudure 
much too large for the bafis on which it had to reft) was 
almoft entirely overturned, in as ftiort time, and with as much 
facility, as it had been raifed. England and Holland, by driv¬ 
ing them from their molt valuable fettlements, and feizing the 
moft lucrative branches of their trade, have attained to that pre¬ 
eminence in naval power and commercial opulence, by which 
they are diftinguilhed among the nations of Europe. 

VI. The co-incidence, in point of time, of the difcoveries 
made by Columbus in the Weft, and thofe of Gama in the 
Eaft, is -a fingular circumftance, which merits obfervation, on 
account of the remarkable influence of thofe events in forming 
or lengthening the commercial connection of the different 
quarters of the globe with each other. In all ages, gold and 
filver, particularly the latter, have been the commodities ex¬ 
ported with the greateft profit to India. In no part of the 
earth do the natives depend fo little upon foreign countries, 
either for the necelfaries or luxuries of life. The bleflings of 
a favourable climate and fertile foil, augmented by their own 
ingenuity, afford them whatever they defire. In confcquence 
of this, trade with them has always been carried on in one 
uniform manner, and the precious metals have been given in 
exchange for their peculiar productions, whether of nature or 
art. But when the communication with India was rendered 
fo much more eafy, that the demand for its commodities began 
to increafe far beyond what had been formerly known, if 

Europe 
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Europe had not been fupplied with the gold and filver which S 
it was neceflary to carry to the markets of the Eaft from ^ 
fources richer and more abundant than her own barren and 
impoverilhed mines, flie muft either have abandoned the trade ■ 
with India altogether, or have continued it with manifeft dis¬ 
advantage. By fucli a continual drain of gold and filver, as 
well as by the unavoidable wafte of both in circulation arid in 
manufactures, the quantity of thofe metals muft have gone on 
diminilhing, and their value would have been fo much en¬ 
hanced, that they could not have continued long to be of the 
fame utility in the commercial tranfactions between the two 
countries. But before the effects of this diminution could be 
very fenfibly felt, America, opened her mines, and poured in 
treafures upon Europe in the moft copious ftream to which 
mankind ever had accefs. This treafure, in fpite of innume¬ 
rable anxious precautions to prevent it, Sowed to the markets 
where the commodities neceffary for fupplying the wants, or 
gratifying the luxury of the Spaniards, were to be found; and 
from that time to the prefent, the Englifli and Dutch have 
purchafed the productions of China and Indoftan, with filver 
brought from the mines of Mexico and Peru. The imraenfe 
exportation of filver to the Eaft, during the courfe of two 
centuries, has not only been replaced by the continual influx 
from America, but the quantity of it has been confiderably 
augmented, and at the fame time the proportional rate of its- 
value in Europe and in India has varied fo little, that it is. 
chiefly with filver that many of the capital articles imported 
from the Eaft are {till purchafed. 

While America contributed in this manner to facilitate and 
extend the intercourfe of Europe with Afia, it gave rife to a 
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traffic with Africa, which, from flender beginnings, has be¬ 
come fo confiderable, as to form the chief bond of commercial 
connexion with that continent. Soon after the Portuguefe had 
extended their difcoveries on the coaft of Africa beyond the 
river Senegal, they endeavoured to derive feme benefit from 
their new fettlements there, by the fale of flaves. Various 
circumftances combined in favouring the revival of this odious 
traffic. In every part of America, of which the Spaniards 
took poffeffion, they found that the natives, from the feeble- 
nefs of their frame, from their indolence, or from the in¬ 
judicious manner of treating them, were incapable of the 
exertions requifite either for working mines, or for cultivating 
the earth. Eager to find hands more induftrious and efficient, 
the Spaniards had recaurfe-to their neighbours the Portuguefe, 
and purchafed from them negroe flaves. Experience foon dif- 
covered, that they were men of a more hardy race, and fo 
muefi better fitted for enduring fatigue, that the labour of one 
negroe was computed to be equal to that of four Americans h ; 
and from that time the number employed in the New World 
has gone on increafing with rapid progrefs. In this practice, 
no lefs repugnant to the feelings of humanity than to the 
principles of religion, the Spaniards have unhappily been imi¬ 
tated by all the nations of Europe, who have acquired territo¬ 
ries in the wanner climates of the New World. At prelent 
the number of negroe flaves in the fettlements of Great Britain 
and France in the Weft Indies, exceeds a million ; and as the 
eftablilhment of fervitude has been found, both in ancient and 
in modem times, extremely unfavourable to population, it re- 


h Hill, of America, vol. i. p. 320. 
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quires an annual importation from Africa of at leaft fifty-eight s 
thoufand, to keep up the ftoctIf it were poflible to afcertain, 
with equal exaftnefs, the number of flaves in the Spanifli do¬ 
minions, and in North America, the total number of negroe 
Haves might be well reckoned at as many more. 

Thus the commercial genius of Europe, which has given 
it a vifible afcendent over the three other divilions of the 
earth, by difcerning their refpedive wants and refources, and 
by rendering them reciprocally fubfervient to one another, 
has eftablifhed an union among them, from which it has 
derived an immenfe increafe ot opulence, of powei, and of 
enjoyments. 

VII. Though the difcovery of a New World in the Weft, 
and the opening of a more eafy and direct communication 
with the remote regions of the Eaft, co-operated towards ex¬ 
tending the commerce, and adding to the enjoyments, of 
Europe, a remarkable difference may be obferved, with relpeft 
both to the time and the manner in which they produced thefe 
effe&s. When the Portuguefe firft vifited the different countries 
of Afia, ftretching from the coaft of Malabar to China, they 
found them poffeffed by nations highly civilized, which had 
made confiderable progrefs in elegant as well as ufeful arts, 
which were accuftomed to intercourfe with ftrangers, and well 
acquainted with all the advantages of commerce. But when 
the Spaniards began to explore the New World which they 

1 Report of Lords of the Privy Council, A. D. 1788. 
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T. difcovered, the afpeft which it prefented to them was very 
.different. The iflands were inhabited by naked lavages, fo 
unacquainted with the fimpleft and moft neceffary arts of life, 
that they fubfifted chiefly on the fpontaneous productions of a 
fertile foil and genial climate. The continent appeared to be a 
forefl: of immenfe extent, along the coaft of which were Scat¬ 
tered fome feeble tribes, not greatly fuperior to the iflanders in 
induftry or improvement. Even its two large monarchies, 
which have been dignified with the appellation of civilized 
ftates, had not advanced fo far beyond their countrymen, as 
to be entitled to that name. The inhabitants, both of Mexico 
and Peru, unacquainted with the ufeful metals, and deftitute 
of the addrefs requilite for acquiring fnch command of the 
inferior animals as to derive any aid from their labour, had 
made fo little progrefs in agriculture, the firft of all arts, that 
one of the greatefl: difficulties with which the fmall number of 
Spaniards, who overturned thofe empires which have been fo 
highly extolled, had to ftruggle, was how to procure in them 
what was fufficient for their fubfiftence. 

It was of confequence, with a very different fpirit, that 
the intercourfe with two countries, refembling each other fo 
little in their degree of improvement, was begun and carried 
on. The Portuguefe, certain of finding in the Eaft, not only 
the productions with which the bountiful hand of Nature has 
enriched that part of the globe, but various manufactures 
which had long been known and admired in Europe, engaged 
in-this alluring trade with the greatefl; eagernefs. The encou¬ 
ragement of it their monarchs confidered as a chief object of 
government, towards which they direaed all the power of the 
3 kingdom, 
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kingdom, and reuzed their fubjeds to fuck vigorous exertions S C I. 

in the profecution of it, as occafioned that aftoniflring rapidity ( - - —, 

Of progrefs which I have defcvibed. The fanguine hopes with 
which the Spaniards entered upon their career of difeovery, 
met not with the fame ipeedy gratification. From the in- 
duftry of the rude inhabitants of the New World, they did not 
receive a Angle article of commerce. Even the natural produc¬ 
tions of the foil and climate, when not cherifhed and multiplied 
fay the foftering and adtive hand of man, were of little ac¬ 
count. Hope, rather than fuccefs, incited them to perfift in 
extending their refearches and conquefts; and as government 
derived little immediate benefit from thefe, it left the profecu¬ 
tion of them chiefly to private adventurers, by whofe enter- 
prizing activity, more than by any effort of the ftate, the 
moll valuable poffeflions of Spain in America were acquired. 

Inftead of the inftantaneous and great advantages which the 
Portuguefe derived from their difeoveries, above half a century 
elapfed before the Spaniards reaped any benefit of confequence 
from their conquefts, except the finall quantities of gold which 
the iflanders were compelled to colledt, and the. plunder of 
the gold and filver employed by the Mexicans and Peruvians 
as ornaments of their perfons and temples, or as utenfils of 
facred or domeftic ufe. It was not until the difeovery of the 
mines of Potofi in Peru, In the year one thoufand live hun¬ 
dred and forty-five, and of thole of Sacotecas in Mexico, 
foon after, that the Spanilh territories in the New World 
brought a permanent and valuable addition of wealth and re¬ 
venue to the mother country. 
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T* Nor did the trade with India differ more from that with 
America, in refpeCl of the particular circumftance which I have 
explained, than in refpeCt to the manner of carrying it on, after 
it grew to be a confiderable ohjeCt of political attention* Trade 
with the Eaft was a Ample mercantile tranfaCHon, confined to the 
purchafe either of the natural productions of the country, fuch 
as fpices, precious (tones, pearls, &;c. or of the manufactures 
which abounded among an induftrious race of men, fuch as 

. filk and cotton fluffs, porcelane, &c. Nothing more was 
requifite in conducting this trade, than to fettle a few fkilful 
agents in proper places, to prepare a proper afibrtment of goods 
for completing the cargoes of (hips as loon as they arrived 
from Europe, or at the utmoft to acquire the command of a 
few fortified Rations, which might fecure them ad million into 
ports where they might careen in fafety, and find protection 
from the infults of any hoftile power* There was no necef- 
fity of making any attempt to eftabhfh colonies, either for 
the cultivation of the foil, or the conduCt of manufac¬ 
tures* Both thefe remained, as formerly, in the hands of the 
natives* 

But as foon as that wild fpirit of enterprize, which ani¬ 
mated the Spaniards who firft explored and fuhdued the New 
World, began to fubfkle, and when, inflead of roving as ad¬ 
venturers from province to province in quefl: of gold and 
filver, they feriotffly turned their thoughts towards lendering 
their conquefts beneficial by cultivation and induflry, they 
found it neceffary to cftablifh colonies in every country which 
they wiffted to improve* Other nations imitated their example 
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in the fettlements which they afterwards made in fome of the S EC T. 

j Hands, and on the continent of North America. Europe, ( - - - , 

after having defolated the New World, began to repeople it, 
and under a fyftem of colonization (the Ipirit and regulations 
of which it is not the objed of this Dilquiiirion to explain) 
the European race has multiplied there amazingly. Every 
article of commerce imported from the New World, if we 
except the furs and Ikins purchafed from the independent 
tribes of hunters in North America, and from a few tribes in 
a fimilar date on the Southern continent, is the produce ol the 
induftry of Europeans fettled there. To their exertions, or 
to thofe of hands which they have taught or compelled to 
labour, we are indebted for iugar, rum, cotton, tobacco, in¬ 
digo, rice, and even the gold and filver extraded from the 
bowels of the earth. Intent on thofe lucrative branches of 
induftry, the inhabitants of the New World pay little attention 
to thofe kinds of labour which occupy a confiderable part of 
the members of other locieties, and depend, in fome meafure, 
for their fubfiftence, and entirely for every article of elegance 
and luxury, upon the ancient continent. Thus the Europeans 
have become manufadurers for America, and their induftry 
has been greatly augmented by the vaft demands for iupplying 
the wants of extenfive countries, the population of which is 
continually increafing. Nor is the influence of this demand 
confined folely to the nations which have a more immediate 
connedion with the American colonies j it is felt in every part 
of Europe that furnilhes any article exported to them,‘and 
gives adivity and vigour to the hand of the artilan in the 
inland provinces of Germany, as well as to thofe in Great 
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T * Britain and other countries, which carry on a direffc trade with 
the New World. 

But while the difcovery and conqueft cf America is allowed 
to be one principal caufe of that rapid increafe of induftry and 
wealth, which is confpicuous in Europe during the two laft 
centuries, fome timid theorifts have maintained, that through¬ 
out the fame period Europe has been gradually impoverilhed, 
'by being drained of its treafure, in order to carry on its trade 
with India. But this apprehenfion has arifen from inattention 
to the nature and ufe of the precious metals. They are to be 
confidered in two different lights; either as the fjgns which 
all civilized nations have agreed to employ, in order to eftimate 
or reprefent the value both of labour and of all commodities, 
and thus to facilitate the purchafe of the former, and the 
conveyance of the latter from one proprietor to another; 
or gold and filver may be viewed as being themfelves com¬ 
modities or articles of commerce, for which ibme equivalent 
mull be given by fuch as vrilh to acquire them. In this light, 
the exportation of the precious metals to the Eaft (hould be 
regarded ; for, as the nation by which they are exported muft 
purchafe them with the produce of its own labour and in¬ 
genuity, this trade muft contribute, though not in the fame 
obvious and direft manner as that with America, towards aug¬ 
menting the general induftry and opulence of Europe. If 
England, as the price of Mexican and Peruvian dollars which 
are neceffary for carrying oti its trade with India, muft give a 
certain quantity of its woollen or cotton cloth or hard-ware, 
then the hands of an additional number of manufadlurers are 
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rendered a&ive, and work to a certain amount mull be ex- s 
ecuted, for which, without this trade, there would not have v 
been any demand. The nation reaps all the benefit arifing 
from a new creation of induftry. With the gold and (liver 
which her manufactures have purchafed in the Weft, (he is 
enabled to trade in the markets of the Eaft, and the exporta¬ 
tion of treafure to India, which has been fo much , dreaded, 
inftead of impoveriihing, enriches the kingdom. 

VIIL It is to the difcovery of the pafiage to India by the 
Cape of Good Hope, and to the vigour and fuccefs with 
which the Portuguefe profecuted their conquefts and eftablifhed 
their dominion there, that Europe has been indebted for its 
prefervation from the moft illiberal and humiliating lervitude 
that ever opprefled poUChed nations. For this obfervation I am 
indebted to an Author, whofe ingenuity has illuftrated, and 
whofe eloquence has adorned the Hiftory of the Settlements 
and Commerce of Modern Nations in the Eaft and Weft 
Indies ‘; and it appears to me fo well founded as to merit 
more ample inveftigation. A few years after the fir ft appear¬ 
ance of the Portuguefe in India, the dominion of the Mameluks 
was overturned by the irrefiftible power of the Turkifh arms, 
and Egypt and Syria were annexed as provinces to their 
empire. If after this event the commercial intercourfe with 
India had continued to be carried on in its ancient channels, 
the Turkifh Sultans,, by being matters of Egypt and Syria, 
mutt have poflefied the abfolute command of it, whether the 
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T. productions of the Eaft were conveyed by the Red Sea to 
Alexandria, or were tranfported by limd-carriage from the Per-- 
fian Gulf to Conftantinople, and the ports of the Mediterranean. 
The monarchs who were then at the head of this great empire, 
were neither deftitute of abilities to perceive the pre-eminence 
to which this would have elevated them, nor of ambition to 
afpire to it. Selim, the conqueror of the Mameluks, by con¬ 
firming the ancient privileges of the Venetians in Egypt and 
Syria, and by his regulations concerning the duties on Indian 
goods, which I have already mentioned, early difcovered his 
folicitude to fecure all the advantages of commerce with the 
Eaft to his own dominions. The attention of Solyriian the 
Magnificent, his fucceflor, feems to have been equally diredfced 
towards the lame objedt. More enlightened than any monarch 
of the Ottoman race, he attended to all the tranfadtions of the 
European ftates, and had obferved the power as well as opulence 
to which the republic of Venice had attained by engrafting the 
commerce with the Eaft. He now beheld Portugal rifing 
towards the fame elevation, by the fame means. Eager to 
imitate and to fupplant them, he formed a fcheme fuitable 
to his character for political wifdom and the appellation of Injli- 
tutor of Rules , by which the Turkilh Hiftorians have diftin- 
guilhed him, and eftablilhed, early in his reign, a fyftem of 
commercial law's in his dominions, by which he hoped to 
render Conftantinople the great ftaple of Indian trade, as it 
had been in the profperous ages of the Greek empire k . For 

k Paruta Hift. Vcnet. lib. vii. p. 589. Sandi Stor. Civil. Venez. part ii. 
p. 901. 
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accomplifhing this fcheme, however, he did not rely on the S E^C T, 

operation of laws alone i he fitted out about the fame time a i-,, — 

formidable fleet in the Red Sea, under the conduft of a con¬ 
fidential officer, with fuch a body of janizaries on board of it, A.C. 1538. 
as he deemed fufficient not only to drive the Portuguefe out of 
all their new fettlements in India, but to take poflelfion of forae 
commodious ftation in that country, and to ere£t his ftandard 
there. The Portuguefe, by efforts of valour and conftancy, 
entitled to the fplendid fuccefs with which they were crowned, 
repulfed this powerful armament in every enterprize it under¬ 
took, and compelled the fhattered remains of the Turkifh fleet 
and army to return with ignominy to the harbours from which 
they had taken their departure, with the mod fanguine hopes 
of terminating the expedition in a very different manner l . 

Solyman, though he never relinquiflied tlie defign of expelling 
the Portuguefe from India, and of acquiring fome eflablifhment 
there, was fo occupied during the remainder of his reign, by 
the multiplicity of arduous operations in which an infatiable 
ambition involved him, that he never had leifure to refume the 
profecution of it with vigour. 

If either the meafures of Selim had produced the effect which 
he expected, or if the more adventurous and extenfive plan of 
Solyman had been carried into execution, the command of the 
■wealth of India, together with fuch a marine as the monopoly 
of trade with that country has, in every age, enabled the power 
which poffefled it to create and maintain, muft have brought 
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an acceffion of force to an empire already formidable to man¬ 
kind, that would have rendered it altogether irrefiftible. Eu¬ 
rope, at that period, was not in a condition to have defended 
itfelf againft the combined exertions of fuch naval and mili¬ 
tary power, fupported by commercial wealth, and under the 
direction of a monarch whofe comprehenfive genius was able 
to derive from each its peculiar advantages, and to employ all 
with the greateft effect. Happily for the human race, the 
deipotic fyftera of Turkifh government, founded on fuch illi¬ 
beral fanaticifm as has extinguilhed fcience in Egypt, in Aflyria, 
and in Greece, its three favourite manfions in ancient times, 
was prevented from extending its dominion over Europe, and 
from fuppreffing liberty, learning, and tafte, when beginning to 
make fuccefsful efforts to revive there, and again to blefs, to 
enlighten, and .to polifh mankind. 
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NOTE I. Sect. I. p. 6. 

C REDULITY and fcepticifm are two oppofite extremes 
into which men are apt to run, in examining the 
events which are laid to have happened in the early ages of 
antiquity. Without incurring any fufpicion of a propenfity 
to the latter of thefe, I may be allowed to entertain doubts 
concerning the expedition of Sefoftris into India, and his 

conqueft of that country.--1. Few fafts in ancient liiftory 

feem to be better eftabliflied, than that of the early averfion 
of the Egyptians to a fea-faring life. Even the power of 
defpotilm cannot at once change the ideas and manners of 
a nation, efpecially when they have been confirmed by 
long habit, and rendered facred by the fan£tion of religion. 
That Sefoftris, in the courfe of a few years, Ihould have lo 
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entirely overcome the prejudices of a fuperftitious people, as 
to be able to fit out four hundred fliips of force in the Arabian 
Gulf, befides another fleet which he had in the Mediterranean, 
appears to be extremely improbable. Armaments of fiich 
magnitude would require the utmoft efforts of a great and long 
eftablilhed maritime power.-2. It is remarkable that Hero¬ 

dotus, who enquired with the moll perfevering diligence into 
the ancient hiftory of Egypt, and who received all the inform¬ 
ation concerning it which the priefts of Memphis, Heliopolis, 
and Thebes, could communicate, Herodot. edit. Wefielingij, 
lib. ii. c. 3. although he relates the hiftory of Sefoftris at 
fome length, does not mention his conqueft of India. Lib. ii. 
c. 102, &c. That tale, it is probable, was invented in the 
period between the age of Herodotus and that of Diodorus 
Siculus, iroin whom we receive a particular detail of the Indian 
expedition of Sefoftris. His account refts entirely upon the 
authority of the Egyptian priefts; and Diodorus himfelf not 
only gives it as his general opinion, “ that many things which 
« they related, flowed rather from a defire to promote the 
« honour of their country, than from attention to truth,” 
lib. i. p. 34. edit. Weffelingij, Amft. 1746; but takes particular 
notice that the Egyptian priefts, as well as the Greek writers, 
differ widely from one another in the accounts which they 

give of the aCtions of Sefoftris, lib. i. p. 62.-3. Though 

Diodorus afferts, that in relating the hiftory of Seloftris he had 
ftudied to feled what appeared to him moft probable, and 
moft agreeable to the monuments of that monarch ftill re¬ 
maining in Egypt, he has admitted into his narrative many 
marvellous circumftances which render the whole extremely 

fufpicious. 
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fufpicious. The father of Sefoftris, as he relates, collected all 
the male children who were born in Egypt on the fame day 
with his fon, in order that they might be educated, together 
with him, conformable to a mode which he prefcribed, with a 
view of preparing them as proper inftruments to carry into 
execution the great undertakings for which he deftined Sefoftris. 
Accordingly, when Sefoftris fet out upon his Indian expedition, 
which, from circumftances mentioned by Diodorus, mull: have 
been about the fortieth year of Iiis age, one thoufand feven 
hundred of his youthful affociates are faid to have been ftill 
alive, and were entrufted with high command in his army. 

But if we apply to the examination of this ftory the certain 
principles of political arithmetic, it is evident, that if one 
thouland feven hundred cf the male children born on the fame 
day with Sefoftris were alive when his great expedition com¬ 
menced, the number of children born in Egypt on each 
day of the year mull have been at Ieaft ten thoufand, and 
the population of the kingdom mull have exceeded lixty 
millions; Goguet FOrigine des Loix, des Arts, &c. tom. ii, 
p. x 2, &c. A number far beyond the bounds of credibility, 
in a kingdom which, from the accurate calculations of M. 

D’Anville, Memoire fur l’Egypte Anc. et Mod erne, p. 23, 

&c. does not contain more than two thoufand one hundred 
fquare leagues of habitable country. Another marvellous par¬ 
ticular is the defeription of a Ihip of cedar, four hundred and 
ninety feet in length, covered on the outfide with gold, and 
on the infide with filver, which Sefoftris confecrated to the 
deity who was the chief object of worfhip at Thebes. Lib. i. 
p. 67. Such too is the account he gives of the Egyptian army, 

in 
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in which, befide fix hundred thoufand infantry, and twenty- 
four thoufand cavalry, there were twenty-feven thou/and armed 
chariots. Ibid. p. 64.-4. Thefe and other particulars ap¬ 

peared fo far to exceed the bounds of probability, that the 
found underftanding of Strabo the geographer reje&ed, with¬ 
out hefitation, the accounts of the Indian expedition of Sefo- 
ftris ; and he not only alferts, in the moft explicit terms, that 
this monarch never entered India, fib. xv. p. 1007. C. edit. 
Cafaub. Amft. 1707 ; but he ranks what has been related con¬ 
cerning his operations in that country, with the fabulous 
exploits of Bacchus and Hercules, p. 1007. D. 1009. B. 
The philofophical Hiftorian of Alexander the Great feems to 
have entertained the fame fentiments with relpeft to the ex¬ 
ploits of Sefoftris in India. Hift. Ind. c. 5. Arrian, Exped. 
Alex. edit. Gronov. L. Bat. 1704.—What {lender information 
concerning India, or its inhabitants, Herodotus had received, 
feems to have been derived, not from tlie Egyptians, but from 
thePerfians, lib. iii. c. toy, which renders it probable, that in 
his time there was little intercourfe between Egypt and India. 

.NOTE II. Sect. I. p. 8. 

When we confider the extent and effects of the Phenician 
commerce, the fcanty information concerning it which we 
receive from ancient writers muft, on a firft view, appear 
furprifmg. But when we recoIIe£t that all the Greek Hifto- 
rians, (Herodotus excepted,) wlio give any account of the 
■Phenicians, publifhed their works long after the deftrudtion of 
3 Tyre 
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Tyre by Alexander the Great, we fliall ceafe to wonder at their 
not having entered into minute details with refpeft to a trade 
which was then removed to new feats, and carried on in other 
channels. But the power and opulence of Tyre, in the pro¬ 
ffer ous age of its commerce, mu ft have attracted general 
attention. In the prophecies of Ezekiel, who fiourifhed two 
hundred and fixty years before the fall of Tyre, there is the 
moft particular account of the nature and variety of its com¬ 
mercial tranfaftions that is to be found in any ancient writer, 
and which conveys, at the fame time, a magnificent idea of the 
exteufive power of that-ftate. Ch. xxvi, xxvii, xxviiu 


NOTE Iir. Sect. I. p. it. 

The account given, of the revenue of the Perfian monarchy 
by Herodotus is curious, and feems to have been copied from 
fome public record, which had been communicated to him. 
According to it, the Perfian empire was divided into twenty 
Satrapy’s, or governments. The tribute levied from each is 
fpecihed, amounting in all to 14,560 Eubsean talents, which Dr. 
Arbuthnot reckons to be equal to 2,807,437 1 . fterling money; 
a fum extremely fmall for the revenue of the Great King, 
and which ill accords with many fa&s concerning the riches, 
magnificence, and luxury of the Eaft, that occur in ancient 
authors. 
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note IV. Sect. I. p> 16. 

It is furprifing that Alexander did not receive, in the pro¬ 
vinces contiguous to India, fuch an account of the periodical 
rains in that country, as to fhew him the impropriety of car¬ 
rying on military operations there, while thefe continued. 
His expedition into India commenced towards the end of 
Spring, Arrian, lib. iv. c. 22., when the rains were already 
begun in the mountains from which all the rivers in the 
Panjab flow, and of courfe they inuft have been confiderably 
fwelled before he arrived on their banks. Rennell, p. 268. 

He paffed the Hydafpes at Midfummer, about the height of 
the rainy feafon. In a country through which fo many large 
rivers run, an army on fervice at this lime of the year muft 
have fuffered greatly. An accurate defcription of the nature 
of the rains and inundations in this part of India, is given 
by Arrian, lib. v. c. 9.; and one foil fuller may be found 
in Strabo, lib. xv. 1013—It was of wliat they fuffered by 
thefe that Alexander’s foldiers complained, Strabo, lib. xv. 
1021. D.; and not without reafon, as it had rained median t- 
ly during feventy days, Diod. Sicul. xvii. c. 94. A circutn- 
ftance which marks the accuracy with which Alexander’s 
officers had attended to every thing in that part of India, 
deferves notice. Ariftobulus, in his Journal, which I have 
mentioned, takes notice that, though heavy rains fell in the 

mountains, and in the country near to them, in the plains 
., * below 
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below not lb much as a fhower fell. Strabo, lib. xv. t ° 13 " 
B. ioij. B. Major RenneU was informed by a perfon oi 
character, who had refided in this diftriifc of India, which 
is now feldom vifited by Europeans, that during great 
part of the S. W. monfoon, or at leaft in the months 
of July, Augiift, and part of September, which is the rainy 
feafon in moft other parts of India, the atmofphere in 
the Delta of the Indus is generally clouded, but * no rain 
falls, except very near the fea. Indeed, very few [bowers fall 
during the whole feafon. Captain Hamilton relates, that when 
he vifited Tatta, no rain had fallen for three years before. 
Memoirs, p. 288.—Tamerlane, who, by the vicinity of the feat 
of his government to India, had the means of being well 
informed concerning the nature of the country, avoided the 
error of Alexander, and made his Indian campaign during the 
dry feafon. As Nadir Shah, both when he invaded India, 
A. D. 1738, and in his return next year, marched through 
the fame countries with Alexander, and nearly in the fame 
line of direction, nothing can give a more ftrifcing idea of the 
perfevering ardour of the Macedonian conqueror, than the 
defcription of the difficulties which Nadir Shah had to fur mount, 
and the hardffiips which his army endured. Though pof- 
feiled of abfolute power and immenfe wealth, and diflinguifhed 
no leJs by great talents than long experience in the conduit 
af war, he had the mortification to lofe a great part of his 
troops in eroding the rivers of the Panjab, in penetrating 
through the mountains to the north of India, and in confli&s 
with the fierce natives inhabiting the countries which ftretch 
from the banks of the Oxus to the frontiers of Perfia. An 
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interefting account of his retreat and fufferings is given in the 
Memoirs of Khojeh Abdulkurreem, a Cafhmerian of ditlinc- 
tion, who ferved in his army. 


NOTE V. Sect. I. p. iS. 

That a fleet fo numerous fhould have been collected in 
fuch a fhort timej is apt to appear, at firfl: fight, incredible. 
Arrian, however, aflurea us, that in fpecifying this number, 
he followed Ptolemy, the fon of Lagus, whofe authority he 
confidered to be of the greateft weight, lib. vi. c. 3. But 
as the Panjab country is full of navigable rivers, on which all 
the intercourfe among the natives was carried on, it abounded 
with velfels ready conftrufted to the conqueror’s hands, fo that 
he might eafily collect that number. If we could give credit 
to the account of the invafion of India by Semiramis, no 
fewer than four thouiand veflels were aflembled in the Indus to 
oppofe her fleet. Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. c. 74.—It is remarkable 
that when Mahmoud of Gaznah invaded India, a fleet was 
collected on the Indus to oppofe him, confifting of the fame 
number of veflels. We learn from the Ayeen Akbery, that 
the inhabitants of this part of India ftill continue to carry on 
all their communication with each other by water; the inhabi¬ 
tants of the Circar of Tatta alone have not Jefs than forty 
thoufand veflels of various conftrudtions. Vol. ii. p. 143. 
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NOTE VI. Sect. I. p. 19. 

All thefe particulars are taken from the Indian Hiftory of 
Arrian, a work different from that already mentioned, and one 
of the mod curious treatifes tranfmitted to us from antiquity. 
The firft part of it confifts of extracts from the account given 
by Nearchus of the climate and foil of India, and the man¬ 
ners of the natives. The fecond contains that officer’s journal 
of his voyage from the mouth of the Indus to the bottom of the 
Perfian Gulf. The perufal of it gives rife to feveral obferva- 

tions.-1. It is remarkable that neither Nearchus nor Ptolemy, 

nor Ariftobulus, nor even Arrian, once mention the voyage 
of Scylax. This could not proceed from their being unac¬ 
quainted with it, for Herodotus was a favourite author in the 
hands of every Greek who had any pretenfions to literature. 
It was probably occasioned by the reafons which they had to 
diftruft the veracity of Scylax, of which I have already taken 
notice. Accordingly, in a fpcecli which Arrian puts into the 
mouth of Alexander, he afferts that, except Bacchus, he was 
the firft who had paffed the Indus; which implies, that he 
dilbelieved what is related concerning Scylax, and was not 
acquainted with what Darius Hyftafpes is faid to have done 
in order to fubjeft that part of India to the Perfian crown. 
Arrian, vii. c. 10. This opinion is confirmed by Megafthenes, 
who refided a confiderable time in India. He afferts that, 
except Bacchus and Hercules, (to whofe fabulous expeditions 
Strabo is aftonilhed that he ffiould have given any credit, 
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lib. xv. p. 1007. D.) Alexander was the fiift who had Invaded 
India ; Arrian, Hift. Indie, c. 5. We are informed by Arrian, 
that the Aflacaai, and cither people who poffeffed that country, 
which 15 now called the kingdom of Candahar, paid tribute, 
lirft to the Affyrians, and afterwards to the Medes and Fer- 
itans; Hift. Indie, c. 1. As all the fertile provinces on the 
north-weft of the Indus were anciently reckoned to be part of 
India, it is probable that what was levied from them is the firm 
mentioned in the tribute-roll, from which Herodotus drew his 
account of the annual revenue of the Perfian empire, and that 
none of the provinces to the fouth of the Indus were ever 

inbjetl to the kings of Perfia.-2. This voyage of Nearchus 

affords fome linking inftances of the imperfedt knowledge 
which the ancients had of any navigation different from that 
to which they were accuftomed in the Mediterranean. Though' 
ihe enterprifmg genius and enlarged views of Alexander 
prompted him to attempt opening an intercourfe by fea be¬ 
tween India and his Perfian dominions, yet both he and 
Nearchus knew fo little of the ocean which they wifhed to ex¬ 
plore, as to be apprehenfive that it might be found impoffible tff 
navigate It, on account of impervious ftraits, or other obftacles. 
Hift. Indie, c. 20. Curt. lib. ix. c. 9. When the fleet 
anived near the month of the Indus, the aftonifhment excited 
by the extraordinary flow and ebb of tide in the Indian ocean, 
a phenomenon {according to Arrian) with which Alexander 
and Ins foldiers were unacquainted, lib. vi. c. 19. is another 
proof of their ignorance in maritime fcience. Nor is there 
any reaion to be furprifed at their aftonifhment, as the tides are 
hardly perceptible in the Mediterranean, beyond which the 

knowledge 
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knowledge of the Greeks and Macedonians did not extend. 
For the lame reafon, when the Romans carried their viftovioiiE? 
arms into the countries fkuated on the Atlantic Gcein, or on' 
the Teas that communicate with it, this new phenomenon of the 
tides was an object of wonder and terror to them. Ctefar 
deferibes the amazement of his foldiers at a fpring-tide, which 
greatly damaged the fleet with which he invaded Britain, and 
acknowledges that it was an appearance with which they were 
unacquainted j Bell. Gallic. lib. iv. c. 2tj. Fhe tides on the 
coaft near the mouth of the Indus are remarkably high, and 
the effects of them very great, efpecially that fudden and abrupt 
influx of the tide into the mouths of rivers or narrow ftraits 
which is known m India by the name of The Bore , and is 
accurately deferibed by Major Renneli, Introd. xxiv. Mem. 
278. In the Periplus Maris Erythrad, p. 26., thefe high tides 
are mentioned, and the defeription of them nearly refembles 
that of the Bore. A very exaggerated account of the tides irt 
the Indian ocean is given by Pliny, Nat. Hilt lib. xiii. c. 2j. 
Major Renneli leems to think, that Alexander and his followers 
could not be lb entirely unacquainted with the phenomenon of 
the tides, as Herodotus had informed the Greeks, “ that in the 
“ Red Sea there was a regular ebb and flow of the tide every 
« day;” lib. ii. c. 11. This is all the explanation of that 
phenomenon given by Herodotus.- But among the ancients 
there occur inftances of inattention to fafts, related by refpe£t- 
able authors, which appear furprifing in modern times. Though 
Herodotus, as I have juft now obferved, gave an account of 
the voyage performed by Scylax at confiderable length, neither 
Alexander, nor his Hiftorians, take any notice of that event. 

I (hall 
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I /hall afterwards have occafion to mention a more remarkable 
iii dance of the inattention of later writers to an accurate 
defcription which Herodotus had given of the Cafpian Sea. 
From thefe, and other /imilar inftances which might have been 
produced, we may conclude, that the flight mention of the 
regular flow and ebb of tide in the Red Sea, is not a fufficient 
reafon for rejeaing, as incredible, Arrian’s account of the fur- 
prife of Alexander’s foldiers when they firft beheld the extra¬ 
ordinary effefts of the tide at the mouth of the Indus.- 

3 * The courfe of Nearchus’s voyage, the promontories, the 
creeks, the rivers, the cities, the mountains, which came fuc- 
ceflively in his view, are fo clearly defcribed, and the diftances 
of fuch as were mod worthy of notice are fo diftinflly marked, 
that M. D’Anville, by comparing thefe with the aftual pofition 
of the country, according to the bed accounts of it, ancient 
as well as modern, has been able to point out mod of the 
places which Nearchus mentions, with a degree of certainty 
which does as much honour to the veracity of the Grecian 
navigator, as to the indudry, learning, and penetration of the 
French geographer. Mem. de Literat. tom. xxx. p. 132, &c. 

In modern times, the Red Sea is a name appropriated to the 
Arabian Gulf, but the ancients denominated the ocean which 
dretches from that Gulf to India, the Erythraean Sea, from 
king Erythras, of whom nothing more is known than the 
name, which in the Greek language flgnifies red. From this 
cafual meaning of the word, it came to be believed, that it 
was of a different colour from other leas, and confequently of 
more dangerous navigation. 
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NOTE VII. Sect. I. p. 24. 

Alexander was fb intent on rendering this union of his 
fubjeds complete, that after his death there was found in his 
tablets or commentaries, (among other magnificent fchemes 
which he meditated) a refolution to build feveral new cities, 
fome in Afia, and fome in Europe, and to people thofe in Afia 
with Europeans, and thofe in Europe with Afiatics, “ that, 
“ (fays the Hiftorian) by intermarriages, and exchange of 
“ good offices, the inhabitants of thefe two great continents 
“ might be gradually moulded into a fimilarity of fentiments, 
“ and become attached to each other with mutual affe&ion.’" 
Diod. Sicul. lib. xviii. c. 4. 

NOTE Via Sect. I. p. 26 . 

It feems to be an opinion generally received, that Alexander 
built only two cities in India, Nicsea and Bucephalia, fituated 
on the Hydafpes, the modern Chelum, and that Craterus 
fuperintended the building of both. But it is evident, from. 
Arrian, lib. v. c. ult., that he built a third city on the Acefines, 
now the Jenaub, under the direction of Hephaeftion j and if it 
was his objeft to retain the command of the country, a place 
of ftrength on fome of the rivers to the fouth of the Hydafpes 
feems to have been neceflary for that purpofe. This part of India 
has been fo little vifited in modern times, that it is impoflible 
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•to point out with precifion the fituation of thefe cities. If P, 
TiefFenthaler were well founded in his.conjecture, that the river 
now called Rauvee is the Ace fines of Arrian, Bernouilli, vol. i. 
p. 39., it is probable that this city was built fomewhere near 
Lahore, one of the moft important ftations in that part of 
India, and reckoned in the Ayeen Akbery to be a city of 
very high antiquity. But Major Rennell, in my opinion, gives 
good reafons for fuppofing the Jenaub to be the Acefmes of 
the ancients. 

NOTE IX. Sect. I. p. 26. 

The religious fcruples which prevented the Per/Ians front 
making any voyage by fea, were known to the ancients. 
Pliny relates of one of the Magi, who was fent on an embaffy 
from Tiridates to the emperor Nero, “ Navigare noluerat, 
“ quoniam exfpuere in Maria, alijfque mortalium neceffitati- 
“ bus violare naturam earn, fas non putant j” Nat. Hi ft. 
lib.-xxx. c. 2. This averfion to the fea they carried fo far, 
that, according to the obfervation of a well-informed Hiftorian, 
there was not a city of any note in their empire built upon the 
fea-coaft; Ammian. Marcel, lib. xxiii. c. 6. We learn from 
Dr. Hyde, how intimately thefe ideas were connected with the 
doctrines of Zoroafter; Rel. Vet. Perf. cap. vi. In all the 
wars of the Perlians with Greece, the fleets of the Great King 
confilled entirely of fhips furniftied by the Phenicians, Syri¬ 
ans, the conquered provinces of the Leffer Aiia, and the 
iflands adjacent. Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus mention 
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the quota furaifhed by each country, in order to compofe the 
fleet of twelve hundred Ihlps with which Xerxes invaded 
Greece, and among thefe there is not one belonging to Perlia. 
At the iame time it is proper to obfcrve, that according to 
Herodotus, whole authority is unexceptionable with regard to 
this point, the fleet was under the command of Ariabigines, a 
fon of Darius, who had feveral latraps of high rank under his 
command, and both Perfians and Medes ferved as foldiers on 
board of it; Herod, lib. vii. c. gfi, 97. By what motives, 
or what authority, they were induced to a£t in this .manner, I 
cannot explain. From fome religious fcruples, fimilar to thofe 
of the Perfians, many of the natives of Indoftan, in' our own 
time, refufe to embark on board a fhip, and to ferve at fea j and 
yet, on fome occafions, the fepoys in the fervice of the Eu¬ 
ropean powers have got the better of thefe fcruples. 


NOTE X. Sect. T. p. 27. 

M. le B ar ok de Saxnte-Croix, in his ingenious and 
learned Critique des Hiftoriens d’Alexandre le Grand, p, 96, 
leems to entertain fome doubt with refpe£t to the number of 
the cities which Alexander is faid to have built. Plutarch de 
Fort. Alex, affirms, that he founded no fewer than foventy. 
It appears from many paflages in ancient authors, that the 
building of cities, or, what may be confidered as the lame, 
the eftablifhment of fortified ftations, was the mode of main¬ 
taining their authority in the conquered nations, adopted not 
only by Alexander, but by bis fucceffors. Seleucus and Antiochus, 
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to whom the greater part of the Perfian empire became fubjed, 
were no lefs remarkable for founding new cities than Alex¬ 
ander, and thefe cities feem fully to have anfwered the purpofes 
of the founders, as they cffedually prevented (as I fliall 
afterwards have occafion to obi'erve) the revolt of the con¬ 
quered provinces. Though the Greeks, animated with the 
love of liberty and of their native country, refilled to fettle 
in the Perfian empire while under the dominion of its native 
monarchs, even when allured by the profped of great advan¬ 
tage, as M. de Sainte-Croix remarks, the cafe became perfectly 
different, when that empire was fubjeded to their own domi¬ 
nion, and they fettled there, not as fubjeds, but as matters. 
Both Alexander and his fucceffors dilcovered much difeernment 
in duffing the fituation of the cities which they built. Seleu- 
cia, which Seleucus founded, was inferior only to Alexandria 
in number of inhabitants, in wealth, and in importance ; Mr. 
Gibbon, vol. i. p. 250. M. D’Anville, Mem. de Literat, xxx. 


NOTE XL Sect. I. p. 29. 

It is from Juftin we receive the flender knowledge we have 
of the progrefs which Seleucus made in India; lib. xv. c. 4. 
But we cannot rely on his evidence, unlels when it is confirmed 
by the teftimony of other authors. Plutarch feems to affert, 
that Seleucus had penetrated far into India; bur that refpedable 
writer is more eminent for his difeernment of charaders, and 
his happy feledion of thofe circumftances which mark and dis¬ 
criminate them, than for the accuracy of his hiftorical re- 
5 fearclies. 
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fearches. Pliny, whofe authority is of greater weight, feems 
to confider it as certain, that Seleucus had carried his arms 
into didrifts of India which Alexander never vifited; Plin. 
Nat. Hift. lib. vi. c. 17. The paflage in which this is men¬ 
tioned, is fomewhat obfcure, but it feems to imply, that 
Seleucus had inarched from the Hyphafis to the Hyfudrus, 
from thence to Palibothra, and from that to the mouth of the 
Ganges. The diftances of the principal Rations in this march 
are marked, amounting to 2244 Roman miles. In this fenfe, 
M. Bayer underftands the words of Pliny ; Hiftor. Regni 
Graecorum Baftriani, p. 37. But to me it appears highly im¬ 
probable, that the Indian expedition of Seleucus could have 
continued fo long as to allow time for operations of fuch 
extent. If Seleucus had advanced as far into India as the 
mouth of the Ganges, the ancients would have had a more 
accurate knowledge of that part of the country than they feem 
ever to have poffeffed. 


NOTE XII. Sect. I. p. 30. 

Major Rennell gives a magnificent idea of this, by in¬ 
forming us, that the Ganges, after it has “ efcaped from the 
« mountainous traft in which it had wandered above eight 
« hundred milesMem. p. 233 . “ receives in its courfe 
« through the plains eleven rivers, fome of them as large as 
t he Rhine, and none fmaller than the Thames, befides as 
(t many more of leller note p. 257* 
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NOTE XIII. Sect. I. p. 3 x. 

In fixing the pofition of Palibothra, I have ventured to 
differ from Major Rennell, and I venture to do ib with diffi¬ 
dence. According to Strabo, Palibothra was fituated at the 
jun&ion of the Ganges and another river; lib. xv. p. 1028. A. 
Arrian is ftill more explicit. He places Palibothra at the con¬ 
fluence of the Ganges and Erranaboas, the laft of which he 
deferibes as lefs than the Ganges or Indus, blit greater than any 
other known river; Hift. Ind. c. 10. This defeviption of its 
fituation correfponds exactly with that of Allahabad. P. Bou- 
dier, to whole obfervations the geography of India is much 
Indebted, fays, that the Jumna, at its jundion with the Ganges, 
appeared to him not inferior in magnitude to that river; D’An- 
ville, Antiq. de P Inde, p. 53. Allahabad is the name which 
was given to that city by the emperor Akbar, who ereded a 
ftrong fortrefs there; an elegant delineation of which is pub- 
lilhed by Mr. Hodges, No. IV. of his Seled Views in Indig.. 
Its ancient, name, by which it is ftill known among the 
Hindoos, is r Praeg , or Pipage and the people of the diftrid 
are called Praegi , which bears a near refemblance to Prafij, the 
ancient appellation of the kingdom of which Palibothra was 
the capital; P. Tieftenthaler chez Bernoulli, tom. i. 223. 
D’Anville, p. 56. Allahabad is fuch a noted feat of Hindoo 
devotion, that it is denominated The. King of Worjhipped 
Places ; Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. p. 35. “ The territory around 
2 “it 
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M It, to the extent of forty miles, is deemed holy ground. 
“ The Hindoos believe, that when a man dies in this place, 
** whatever he withes for he will obtain in his next regenera- 
w tion. Although they teach that filicide in general will be 
“ puttifhed with torments hereafter, yet they con fid er it as 
tt meritorious for a man to kill himfelf at Allahabad Ayeen 
Akbery, iii. 256. P; Tieflenthaler defcribes the various ob¬ 
jects of veneration at Allahabad, which are ftill vifited with 
great veneration by an immenfe number of pilgrims ; Bernou¬ 
lli!, tom. i. 224. From all thefe circumftances, we may con¬ 
clude it to be a place of great antiquity, and in the fame 
fitualion with the Palihothra of antiquity. 

Major Rennej.l has been induced to place Palihothra on 

the fame fite with Patna, chiefly by two confiderations.-- 

r. From having learned that on or near the fite of Patna flood 
anciently a very large city named Patdpoot-her or Patalipputr'a ,, 
which nearly refemblcs the ancient name of Palihothra. 
Although there is not now a confluence of two rivers at Patna, 
he was informed that the jundlion of the Soane with the 
Ganges, now twenty-two miles above Patna, was formerly 
under the walls of that city. The rivers of India fo me times 
change their courfe in a Angular manner, and he produces 
foine remarkable inflances of it. Blu even fhould it be allow¬ 
ed, that the accounts which the natives give of this variation 
in the courfe of the Soane were perfedly accurate, I queftion 
whether Avi um’s account of the magnitude of the Erranaboas 
be applicable to that river, certainly not fo juftly as to the 

Jumna. 
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Jumna.-2. ITe Teems to have been influenced, in fomc 

degree, by Pliny’s Itinerary, or Table of Diftances from Taxila 
(the modern Attock) to the mouth of the Ganges; Nat. Hid. 
lib. vi. c. 17. But the diftances in that Itinerary are marked 
fo inaccurately, and in foine inftances are fo palpably erroneous, 
that one cannot found upon them with much fecurity. Ac¬ 
cording to it, Palibotlira is fituated four hundred and twenty- 
five miles below the confluence of the Jumna and Ganges. 
The aCtual diftance, however, between Allahabad and Patna, 
is not more than two hundred Britifh miles. A difagreement 
fo confiderable cannot be accounted for, without fuppofing 
foine extraordinary error in the Itinerary, or that the point of 
conflux of the Jumna with the Ganges has undergone a change. 
l 7 or the former of thefe fuppofitions there is no authority 
(as far as I know) from any manufeript, or for the latter 
from any tradition. Major Rennell has produced the rea- 
fons which led him to fuppofe the fite of Palibotlira to 
be the fame with that of Patna ; Memoirs, p. 49—54. Some 
of the objections which might be made to this fuppofition 
he has forefeen, and endeavoured to obviate j and after all 
that I have added to them, I fhall not be furprifed, if, in a 
geographical difeuflion, my readers are difpofed to prefer his 
decifion to mine. 


NOTE 
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NOTE XIV. Sect. I. p. 32. 

Ido not mention a Ihort Inroad into India by Antiochus the 
Great, about one hundred and nmety-feven years pofterior to 
the invafion of his anceftor SeJeucus. We know nothing more 
of this tranfadion, than that the Syrian monarch, after fmifhing 
the war he carried on againft the two revolted provinces of 
Parthia and Badria, entered India, and concluding a peace 
with Sophagafenus, a king of the country, received from him 
a number of elephants, and a fum of money ; Polyb. lib. x. 
p. 597, &c. lib. xi. p. 651. edit. Cafaub. Juftin. lib. xv. c. 4. 
Bayer’s Hift. Regn. Graecor. Badr. p. 69, &c. 


NOTE XV, Sect. I. p. 34. 

A fact curforily related by Strabo, and which has efcaped the 
inquifitive induftry of M. de Guignes, coincides remarkably 
with the narrative of the Chinefe writers, and confirms it. 
The Greeks, he fays, were deprived of Badria by tribes or 
hordes of Scythian Nomades, who came from the country 
beyond the Jaxartes, and are known by the names of Afij, Pafiani, 
Tachari, and Sacarauli; Strab. lib. xi. p. 779. A. The Nomades 
of the ancients were nations who, like the Tartars, fubfifted 
entirely, or almoft entirely, as Ihepherds, without agriculture. 
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NOTE XVI. Sect. I. p. 36. 

As the diftance of Arfipoe, the modern Suez, from tlie Nile, 
is confiderably icfs than that between Berenice and Coptos, it 
was by this route that all the commodities imported into the 
Arabian Gulf, might have been conveyed with moil expedi¬ 
tion and lea ft expence into Egypt. But the navigation of the 
Arabian Gulf, which even in the prefent improved ftate of 
nautical fcience is flow and difficult, was in ancient times con- 
fidered by the nations around it to be fo extremely perilous, 
that it led them to give fuch names to feveral of its promon¬ 
tories, bays, and harbours, as convey a ftriking idea of the 
impreffion which the dread of this danger had made upon their 
imagination. The entry into the Gulf they called Babelmandcb , 
the gate or port of affliction. To a harbour not far diftant, 
they gave the name of Mete, i. e. Death, A headland adja¬ 
cent they called Gardcfan, the Cape of Burial. Other denomi¬ 
nations of fimilar import are mentioned by the author to 
whom I am indebted for ’this information. Bruce’s Travels, 
vol. i. p. 442, &c. It is not furprifmg then, that the ftaple of 
Indian trade fhould have been transferred from the northern 
extremity of the Arabian Gulf to Berenice, as by this change 
a dangerous navigation was greatly fhortened. This feems to 
have been the chief reafon that induced Ptolemy to eftablilh 
the port of communication with India at Berenice, as there 
were other harbours on the Arabian Gulf which were confi- 
derably nearer than it to the Nile. At a later period, after 
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the rum of Coptos by the Emperor Diocletian, we are informed by 
Abulfeda, Defcript. Egypt, edit. Michaelis, p. 77, that Indian com¬ 
modities were conveyed from the Red Sea to the Nile, by the 
fhorteft route, viz. from Cofleir, probably the Philoteras Portus 
of Ptolemy, to Cous, the Vicus Apollinis, a journey of four days. 
The fame account of the diftance was given by the natives to 
Dr. Pococke, Travels, vol. i. p. 87. In confequence of this, 
Cous, from a fmall village, became the city in upper Egypt 
next in magnitude to Foftat, or Old Cairo. In proceis of time, 
from caufes which I cannot explain, the trade from the Red 
Sea by Cofleir removed to Kene, farther down the river than 
Cous, Abulf. p. 13. 77. D’Anville Egypte, 19C—200. In mo¬ 
dern times, all the commodities of India imported into Egypt, 
are either brought by fea from Gidda to Suez, and thence 
carried on camels to Cairo, or are conveyed by land carriage 
by the caravan returning from the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
Niebuhr Voyage, tom. i. p. 224. Volney, i. 188, &c. This, 
as far as I have been able to trace it, is a complete account of 
all the diflerent routes by which the productions of the Eaft 
have been conveyed to the Nile, from the firft opening of that 
communication. It is Angular that P. Sicard, Mem. des Millions 
dans le Levant, tom. ii. p. 157, and fome other refpedtable 
writers, fliould fuppofe Cofleir to be the Berenice founded by 
Ptolemy, although Ptolemy has laid down its latitude at 23® 
50', and Strabo has deferibed it as nearly under the fame pa¬ 
rallel with that of Syene, lib. ii. p. 195, D. In confequence 
of this miftake, Pliny’s computation of the diftance between 
Berenice and Coptos, at two hundred and fifty-eight miles, has 
been deemed erroneous. Pococke, p. 87. But as Pliny not 
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only mentions the total diftance, but names the different 
ftations in the journey, and fpecifies the number of miles be¬ 
tween each; and as the Itinerary of Antoninus coincides ex¬ 
actly with his account, D'Anville Egypte, p. ai, there is no 
reafon to call in queftion the accuracy of it. 


NOTE XVII. Sect. I. p. 37. 

Major Rennell is of opinion, “ that under the Ptolemies* 
the Egyptians extended their navigation to the extreme point 
of the Indian continent, and even failed up the Ganges to 
Palibothra,” now Patna. Introd. p. xxxvi. But had it been 
ufual to fail up the Ganges as high as Patna, the interior parts 
of India mull have been better known to the ancients than 
they ever were, and they would not have continued to derive 
their information concerning them from Megafthenes alone. 
Strabo begins his defeription of India in a very remarkable 
manner. He requefts his readers to perufe with indulgence 
the account which he gives of it, as it was a country very 
remote, and few perfons had vifited it; and of thefe, many hav¬ 
ing feen only a fmall part of the country, related things either 
from hear-fay, or, at the bell, what they had haflily remarked 
while they palfed through it in the courfe of military fervice, 

on a journey. Strabo, hb.xv. p. iooy. B. He takes notice 
that few of the traders from the Arabian Gulf ever reached 
the Ganges. Ibid. 1006. C. He afferts, that the Ganges enters 
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the fea by one mouth, ibid. ion. C.; an error into which he 
could not have fallen if the navigation of that river had been 
common in his time. He mentions indeed the failing up the 
Ganges, ibid. 1010, but it is curlorily in a fingle fentence; 
whereas, if fuch a confiderable inland voyage of above four 
hundred miles, through a populous and rich country, had been 
cuttomary, or even if it had ever been performed by the Roman, 
or Greek, or Egyptian traders, it mutt have merited a parti¬ 
cular defcription, and mutt have been mentioned by Pliny and 
other writers, as there was nothing fimilar to it in the practice 
of navigation among the ancients. It is obferved by Arrian 
(or whoever is the author of the Periplus Maris Erythraei), 
that previous to the difcovery of a new route to India, which 
/hall be mentioned afterwards, the commerce with that coun¬ 
try was carried on in fmall veflels which (ailed round every bay, 
p. 32. Ap. Hudf. Geogr. Min. Veflels of fuch light conftruc- 
tion, and which followed this mode of failing, were ill fitted for 
a voyage (o diftant as that round Cape Comorin, and up the 
bay of Bengal, to Patna. It is not improbable, that the mer¬ 
chants whom Strabo mentions as having reached the Ganges, 
may have travelled thither by land, either from the countries 
towards the mouth of the Indus, or from fame part 01 the 
Malabar coaft, and that the navigation up the Ganges, of which 
he cafually takes notice, was performed by the natives in veflels 
of the country. This opinion derives fome confirmation from 
his remarks upon the bad ftrufture of the veflels which fre¬ 
quented that part of the Indian ocean. From , his defcription 
of them, p. 1012. C. it is evident that they were veflels of 
the country. 
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NOTE XVIII. Sect. I. p. 39. 

The erroneous ideas of many intelligent writers of antiquity 
with refped to the Cafpian Sea, though well known to every 
man of letters, are fo remarkable, and afford fuch a linking 
example of the imperfedion of their geographical know¬ 
ledge, that a more full account of them may not only be 
acceptable to forne of my readers, but in endeavouring to trace 
the various routes by which the commodities of the Eaft were 
conveyed to the nations of Europe, it becomes neceffary to 
enter into fome detail concerning their various fentiments with 
refped to this matter. 1. According to Strabo, the Cafpian is 
a bay, that communicates with the great Northern ocean, from 
which it iffues at firft, by a narrow ftrait, and then expands 
into a fea extending in breadth five hundred ftadia, lib. xi. p. 
773, A. With him Pomponius Mela agrees, and defcribes the 
flrait by which the Cafpian is conneded with the ocean, as of 
confiderable length, and fo narrow that it had the appearance of 
a river, Kb. iii. c. 5. edit. Pliny likewife gives a fimilar de- 
icription of it, Nat. Hift. lib. vi. c. 13. In the age of 
Jutlinian, this opinion concerning the communication of the 
Cafpian Sea with the ocean, was ftill prevalent; Colin. In- 
dicopl. Topog. Chrift. lib. ii. p. 138. C. 2. Some early 
writers, by a miftake ftill more lingular, have fuppofed the 
Cafpian Sea to be conneded with the Euxine. Quintus Curtms, 
whofe ignorance of geography is notorious, has adopted this 
error, Kb. vii. c. 7. edit. 3. Arrian, though a much more 
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judicious writer, and who by refiding for fome time in the 
Roman province of Cappadocia, of which he was go¬ 
vernor, might have obtained more accurate information, de¬ 
clares in one place, the origin of the Cafpian Sea to be 041 
unknown, and is doubtful whether it was connected with the 
Euxine, or with the great Eaftern ocean which furrounds India; 
lib. vii. c. 16. In another place he alferts, that there was a 
communication between the Cafpian and the Eaftern ocean; 
Ub. v. c. 26. Thefe errors appear more extraordinary, as a 
juft defcription had been given of the Cafpian by Herodotus, 
near five hundred years before the age of Strabo. “ The Cafpian, 
fays he, is a fea by itfelf, unconnected with any other. Its 
length is as much as a veflel with oars can fail in fifteen days, 
its greateft breadth as much as it can fail in eight daysUb. i. 
c. 203. Ariftotle defer ibes it in the fame manner, and with his 
ufual precifion contends that it ought to be called a great lake 
not a fea; Meteorolog. Ub. ii. Diodorus Siculus concurs 
with them in opinion, vol. ii. lib. xviii. p. 261. None of thole 
authors determine whether the greateft length of the Calpian 
was from North to South, or from Eaft to Weft. In the an¬ 
cient maps which illuftrate the geography of Ptolemy, it is 
delineated, as if its greateft length extended from Eaft to Weft. 
In modern times the firft information concerning the true 
form of the Cafpian which the people of Europe received, was 
given by Anthony Jenkinfon, an Englilh merchant, who with 
a caravan from Ruflia travelled along a confiderable part of 
its coaft in the year 1558; Hakluyt Col led. vol. i. p. 334. 
The accuracy of JenkinTon’s defcription was confirmed by an 
adual furvey of that fea made by order of Peter the Great, 
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A. D. 1718, and it is now afcertained not only that the 
Cafpian is unconnefted with any other fea, but that its length 
from North to South is confiderably more than its greateft 
breadth from Eaft to Weft. From this detail, however, we 
learn how the ill-founded ideas concerning it, which were gene¬ 
rally adopted, gave rife to various wild fchemes of conveying 
Indian commodities to Europe by means of its fuppofed com¬ 
munication with the Euxine fea, or with the Northern ocean. 
It is an additional proof of the attention of Alexander the 
Great to every thing conducive to the improvement of com¬ 
merce, that a fliort time before his death he gave directions to 
fit out a fquadron in the Cafpian, in order to furvey that fea, 
and to difeover whether it was connected either with the 
Euxine or Indian ocean j Arrian, lib. vii. c. 1 G. 


NOTE XIX. Sect. I. p. 49. 

From this curious detail, we learn how imperfect ancient 
■navigation was, even in its moft improved ftate. The voyage 
from Berenice to Ocelis, could not have taken thirty days, if 
any other courfe had been held than that of fervilely following 
the windings of the coaft. The voyage from Ocelis to Mufiris 
would be (according to Major Rennell) fifteen days run for 
an European lhip in the modem ftile of navigation, being 
about feventeen hundred and fifty marine miles, on a ftreight 
courfe j Introd. p. xxxvii. It is remarkable, that though 
the Periplus Maris Erythrari was written after the voyage of 
Hippalus, the chief object of the author of it is to deferibe 
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the ancient courfe along the coafts of Arabia and Perfia, to the 
mouth of the Indus, and from thence down the weftern ftiore 
of the continent eo Mu (iris. I can account for this, only by 
fuppofing, that from the unwillingness of mankind to abandon 
old habits, the greater part of the traders from Berenice ftill 
continued to follow that route to which they were accuftomed. 
To go from Alexandria to Mufiris, required (according to Pliny) 
ninety-four days. In the year 1788, the Boddam, a fliip 
belonging to the Englifh Eaft-India Company, of a thoufand 
tuns burthen, took only fourteen days more to complete her 
voyage from- Portfmouth to Madras. Such are the improve¬ 
ments which have been made in navigation. 

NOTE XX. Sect. II. p. 50. 

It was the opinion of Plato, that in a well-regulated common¬ 
wealth the citizens fhould not engage in commerce, nor the ftate 
aim at obtaining maritime power. Commerce,, he contends, 
would corrupt the purity of their morals, and by entering into 
the fea-fervice, they would be accuftomed to find pretexts for 
juftifying conduct fo inconfiftent with what was manly and 
becoming, as would gradually relax the ftridtaefs of military 
difcipline. It had been better for the Athenians, he aflerts, to 
have continued to fend annually the fons of feven of their 
principal citizens to be devoured by the Minotaur, than to have 
changed their ancient manners, and to have become a mari¬ 
time power. In that perfedt republic, of which he delineates 
the form, he ordains that the capital ftiould be fituated at leaft 
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ten miles from the fea; De Legibus, lib. iv. ab initio. Thefe 
ideas of Plato were adopted by other philoiophers. Ariftotle 
enters into a formal difeuffion of the queftion, whether a State 
rightly conftituted fhould be commercial or not; and though 
abundantly diipofed to elpoufe fentiments oppofite to thofe 
of Plato, he does not venture to decide explicitly with refpedt 
to it; De Repub. lib. vii. c. 6. In ages when fuch opinions 
prevail, little information concerning commerce can be expected. 

NOTE XXI. Sect. II. p. 53. 

Pliny, lib. ix. c. 35. Principium ergo culmenque omnium 
rerum praetij Margaritas tenent. In Jib. xxxvii. c. 4. he 
affirms, Maximum in rebus humanis prsetium, non folum inter 
gemmas, habet Adamas. Thefe two palfages ftand in fuch 
direct contradi&ion to one another, that it is impoffible to 
reconcile them, or to determine which is moil comformable to 
truth. I have adhered to the former, becauie we have many 
inftances of the exorbitant price of pearls, but none, as far as 
I know, of diamonds having been purchafed at a rate fo high. 
In this opinion I am confirmed by a paflage in Pliny, lib. xix. 
c. 1.; having mentioned the exorbitant price of AJbeJlos., he fays, 
“ aequat prastia excellentium Margaritarumwhich implies, 
that he confidered them to be of higher price than any other 
commodity. 
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NOTE XXII. Sect. II. p. j4. 

Pliny has devoted two entire books of his Natural Hiftory, 
lib. xii. and xiii. to the enumeration and defcription of the 
fpices, aromatics, ointments, and perfumes, the ufe of which 
luxury had introduced among his countrymen. As many of 
thefe were the productions of India, or of the countries beyond 
it, and as the trade with the Eaft was carried on to a great extent 
in the age of Pliny, we may form fome idea of the immenfe 
demand for them, from the high price at which they continued 
to he fold in Rome. To compare the prices of the lame com¬ 
modities in ancient Rome, with thofe now paid in our own 
country, is not a gratification of curiofity merely, but affords 
a ftandard by which we may eftimate the different degree of 
fuccefs with which the Indian trade has been conducted in 
ancient and modern times. Many remarkable paflages in 
ancient authors, concerning the extravagant price of precious 
ftones and pearls among the Romans, as well as the general 
ufe of them by perlbns of all ranks, are collected by Meurfius 
de Lux. Romanorum, cap. 5.; and by Staniflaus Robierzyckius, 
in his treatife on the fame fubjeft, lib. ii. c. 1. The Englifh 
reader will receive fufficient information from Dr. Arbuthnot, 
in his valuable Tables of ancient coins, weights, and meafures, 
p. 172, &c. 
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NOTE XXIII. Sect. II. p. 56. 

M. Maiiudel, in a memoir read in the academy of in- 
fcriptions and belles Iettres in. the year 1719, has cohered the 
various opinions of the ancients concerning the nature and 
origin of filk, which tend all to prove tfieir ignorance with 
regard to it. Since the publication of M. Mahudel’s memoir, 
P. du Halde has defcribed a fpecies of filk, of which I believe 
he communicated the firft notice to the modems. “ This is 
produced by fmall infeCts nearly refembling fnails. They do 
not form cocoons either round or oval like the filk-worm, but 
fpin very long threads, which fallen themlelves to trees and 
bulhes as they are driven by the wind.. Thefe are gathered, 
and wrought into filk Huffs, coarfer than thofe produced by 
tlomeftic filk-worms. The infeCts who produce this coarfe filk 
are wild.” Defcription de l’Empire de la Chine, tom. ii. folio, 
p. 207. This nearly refembles Virgil’s defcription, 

Velleraque ut foliis depedant tenuis Seres. 

Georg. II. 121. 

An attentive reader of Virgil will find, that, befides all the 
other qualities of a great defcriptive poet, he poffefled an ex- 
tenfive knowledge of natural hiftory. The nature and pro¬ 
ductions of the wild filk-worms are illuftrated at greater length 
in the large collection of Memoires concernant rHifloire, les 
Sciences, les Arts, &c. des Chinois, tom. ii. p. 575, &c.; and 
by Pere de Mailla,in his voluminous Hiftory of China, tom. xiii. 
p. 434. It is a fingular circumftance in the hiftory of filk, that 
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tin account of its being an excretion of a worm, the Mahomedans 
confider it as an unclean drefs ; and it has been decided, with the 
unanimous affent of all the doctors, that a perfon wearing a gar¬ 
ment made entirely of filk, cannot lawfully offer up the daily 
prayers enjoined by the Koran. Herbel. JBibl. Orient, artic. Unfit *. 

NOTE XXIV. Sect. II. p. 57. 

If the ufe of the cotton manufa&ures of India had been com¬ 
mon among the Romans, the various kinds of them would have 
been enumerated in the Law de Publicanis et Vedligalibus, in 
the fame manner as the different kinds of fpices and precious 
Hones. Such a fpecification would have been equally ne- 
ceffary for the direction both of the merchant and of the 
tax-gatherer, 

NOTE XXV. Sect. II. p. 57. 

This part of Arrian’s Periplus has been examined with 
great accuracy and learning by Lieutenant Wilford ; and from 
his inveftigation it is evident, that the Plithana of Arrian is 
the modern Pultanah, on the fouthern banks of the river 
Godvery, two hundred and feventeen Britifh miles fouth 
from Baroach; that the pofition of Tagara is the fame with 
that of the modern Dowlatabad, and the high grounds acrofs 
which the goods were conveyed to Baroach, are the Ballagaut 
mountains. The bearings and diftances of thefe difleient 
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places, as fpecified by Arrian, afford an additional proof 
(were that neceflary) of the exact information which he had 
received concerning this diftri£t of India; Afiatic Rcfearches, 
vol. i. p. 369, &c. 

NOTE XXVf. Sect. II. p. 64. 

Strabo acknowledges his negledt of the improvements in 
geography which Hipparchus had deduced from aftronomical 
obfervations, and juftifies it by one of thofe logical fubtleties 
which the ancients were apt to introduce into all their writings. 
“ A geographer,” fays he, (i. e. a defcriber of the earth) “ is 
(t to pay no attention to what is out of the earth; nor will 
“ men, engaged in conducting the affairs of that part of the 
“ earth which is inhabited, deem the diftin&ion and divifiona 
“ of Hipparchus worthy of notice.” Lib. ii. 194. C. 

NOTE XXVII. Sect. II. p. 64. 

What an high opinion the ancients had of Ptolemy, we 
learn from Agathemerus, who flourtfhed not long after him. 
“ Ptolemy,” fays he, “ who reduced geography into a regular 
“ fyftem, treats of every thing relating to it, not carelefsly, 
“ or merely according to ideas of his own; but attending tO' 
“ what had been delivered by more ancient authors, he adopted 
“ from them whatever he found confonant to truth.” Epitome 
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Geogr. lib. i. c. 6. edit. Hudfon. From the fame admiration 
of his work, Agathodaemon, an artifl of Alexandria, prepared 
a feries of maps for the illuftration of it, in which the pofition 
of all the places mentioned by Ptolemy, with their longitude 
and latitude, is laid down precifely according to his ideas. 
Fabric. Biblioth. Graze, ill. 412. 

NOTE XXVIII. Sect. II. p. 65. 

As thefe public Surveys and Itineraries furnifhed the ancient 
geographers with the beft information concerning the pofition 
and diftances of many places, it may be proper to point out 
the manner in which they were completed by the Romans. 
The idea of a general furvey of the whole empire was firft 
formed by Julius Cazfar, and, having been begun by him under 
authority of a decree of the fenate, was finiflied by Auguftus. 
As Rome was ftill far inferior to Greece in fcience, the execu¬ 
tion of this great undertaking was committed to three Greeks, 
men of great abilities, and fkilled in every part of philofophy. 
The furvey of the eallern divifion of the empire was finifhed 
by Zenodoxus in fourteen years five months and nine days. 
That of the northern divifion was finifhed by Theodotits in 
twenty years eight months and ten days. The fouthem 
divifion was finifhed in twenty-five years one month and ten 
days. jfEthici Cofmographia apud Geographos, editos a Hen. 
Stephano, 1577. p. 107. This was an undertaking worthy of 
thofe illuftrious perfons, and fuited to the magnificence of a 
great people. Befides this general furvey, every new war pro¬ 
duced 
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duced a new delineation and meafurement of the countries 
-which were the feat of it. We may conclude from Vegetius, 
Inftit. Rei Militaris, lib. iii. c. 6., that every governor of a 
Roman province was furnifhed with a defcription of it; in 
which were ipecified the diftance of places in miles, the nature 
of the roads, the bye-roads, the fhort cuts, the mountains, 
the rivers, &c.; all thefe, fays he, were not only defcribed in 
words, but were delineated in a map, that, in deliberating con¬ 
cerning his military movements, the eyes of a general might 
aid the decifions of his mind. 


NOTE XXIX. Sect. II. p. 66 . 

The confequence of this.miftake is remarkable. Ptolemy, 
lib. vii. c. i., computes the longitude of Barygaza, or Baroach, 
to be 17 0 2o'; and that of Cory, or Cape Comorin, to be 
13° 20'. which is the difference of four degrees precifelyj 
whereas the real difference between thefe two places is nearly 
fourteen degrees. 

NOTE XXX. Sect. II. p. 66. 

Ramusio, the publifher of the moft ancient and perhaps 
the moft valuable Colledtion of Voyages, is the firft perfon, 
as far as I know, who takes notice of this ftrange error of 
Ptolemy; Viaggi, vol. i. p. 181. He juftly obferves, that the 
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Author of the Circumnavigation of the Erythraean Sea had been 
more accurate, and had defcribed the peninfula of India as ex¬ 
tending from north to fouth; Peripl. p. 24. 29. 

NOTE XXXI. Sect. II. p. 68. 

This error of Ptolemy juftly merits the name of enormous , 
which I have given to it; and it will appear more furprihng 
when we recoiled, that he mud have been acquainted, not only 
with what Herodotus relates concerning the circumnavigation 
of Africa, by order of one of the Egyptian kings. Lib. iv. 
c. 4., but with the opinion of Eratofthenes, who held that the 
great extent of the Atlantic ocean was the only thing which pre¬ 
vented a communication between Europe and India by lea ; 
Strab. Geogr. lib. i. p. 113- A. This error > however, muft not 
be imputed wholly to Ptolemy. Hipparchus, whom we may 
confider as his guide, had taught that the earth is not fur- 
rounded by one continuous ocean, but that it is feparated by 
different ifthmufes, which divide it into feveral large bafons j 
Strab. lib. i. p. 11. B. Ptolemy, having adopted this opinion, 
was induced to maintain that an unknown country extended 
from Cattigara to Praflum on the fouth-eafl coafl Ci Africa j 
Geogr. lib. vii. c. 3 and 5. As Ptolemy’s fyftern of geography 
was univerfally received, this error fpread along with it. In 
conformity to it the Arabian geographer Edriffi, who wrote in 
the twelfth century, taught that a continued traft of land 
ftretched eaftward from Sofala on the African coaft, until it 

united with fome part of the Indian continent; D Anvil lc, 
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Antiq. p. 187. Annexed to the firft volume of Gefta Del per 
Francos, there is an ancient and very rude map of the habitable 
globe, delineated according to this idea of Ptolemy. M. Goffel- 
lin, in his map entitled Ptolemasi Syftema Geographicum, has 
exhibited this imaginary trad! of land which Ptolemy fuppofes 
to have connected Africa with Afia; Geographic dcs Grecs 
analyfee. 

NOTE XXXII. Sect. IL p. 69. 

In this part of the Difquifition, as well as in the map pre¬ 
pared for illuftrating it, the geographical ideas of M. D’Anville, 
to which Major Rennell has given the fandtion of his' appro¬ 
bation, Introd. p. xxxix. have been generally adopted. But 
M. Gofiellin has lately published, “ The Geography of the 
“ Greeks analifed ; or, the Syftems of Eratofthenes, Strabo, and 
“ Ptolemy, compared with each other, and with the Knowledge 
“ which the Moderns have acquired a learned and ingenious 
work, in which he differs from his countryman with refpedt to 
many of his determinations. According to M. Goffellin, the 
Magnum Promontorium, which M. D’Anville concludes to he 
Cape Romania, at the fouthem extremity of the peninfula of 
Malacca, is the point of Bragu, at the mouth of the great river 
Ava; near to which he places Zaba, fuppofed by M. D’Anville, 
and by Barros, Decad. ii. Iiv. vi. c. 1. to be fituated on the ftrait 
of Sincapura or Malacca. The Magnus Sinus of Ptolemy he 
holds to be the fame with the Gulf of Martaban, not the 
Gulf of Siam, according to M. D’Anville’s decifion. The 
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pofition of Catligara, as he endeavours to prove, correfponds 
to that of Mergui, a confiderable port oh the weft coaft ot 
the kingdom of Siam, and that Thinse, or Siiue Metropolis, 
which M. D’Anville removes as far as Sin-hoa, in the king¬ 
dom of Cochin-China, is fituated on the fame river with 
Mergui, and now hears the name of Tana-ferim. The Ibadij 
Infula of Ptolemy, which M. D’Anville determines to be 
Sumatra, he contends, is one of that clutter of fmall ides 
which lie off this part of the coaft of Siam ; p. 13/ 148- 
According to M. Goffellm s fyftem, the ancients never failed 
through the Straits of Malacca, had no knowledge of the 
ifland of Sumatra, and were altogether unacquainted with the 
Eaftern Ocean. If to any of my readers thele opinions appear 
to be well founded, the navigation and. commeice ot the 
ancients in India muft be circumfcribed within limits fUU more 
confined than tlioie which I have allotted to them. Trotti the 
Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. p. 7. we learn that Cheen was an ancient 
name of the kingdom of Pegu; as that country borders upon 
Ava, where M. Goffellin places the Great Promontory, this 
near refemblance of names may appear, perhaps, to contum 
his opinion that Simc Metropolis was fituated on this coaft, 
and not fo far Eaft as M. D’Anville has placed it. 

As Ptolemy’s geography of this eaftern divifion of Afia is 
more erroneous, obfcure, and contradiiSory than in any other 
part of his work, and as all the manufcripts of it, 
both Greek and Latin, are remarkably incorrect in the two 
chapters which contain the defcription of the countries be¬ 
yond the Ganges, M. D’Anville, in his Melnoir concerning 
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the limits of the world known to the ancients beyond the 
Ganges, has admitted into it a larger portion of conjecture 
than we find in the other refearches of that cautious geogra¬ 
pher. He likewiie builds more than ufual upon the refem- 
blances between the ancient and modern names of places, 
though at all times he difcovers a propenfity, perhaps too 
great, to trace thefe, and to reft upon them. Thefe 
refemblances are often, indeed, very ftriking, and have led 
him to many happy difcoveries. But in perufing his works, 
it is impoffible, I Should think, not to perceive that fome which 
he mentions are far fetched and fanciful. Whenever I follow 
him, I have adopted only, fuch conclufions as feem to be efta- 
bliftied with his accuftomed accuracy. 


NOTE XXXIII. Sect. II. p. 78. 

The Author of the Circumnavigation of the Erythraean 
Sea has marked the diftances of many of the places which he 
mentions, with fuch accuracy as renders it a nearer approach, 
than what is to be found in any writer of antiquity, to a 
complete furvey of the coaft from Myos-hormus, on the 
weft fide of the Arabian Gulf, along the fhores of Ethiopia, 
Arabia, Perfia, and Caramania, to the mouth of the Indus, 
and thence down the weft coaft of the Indian Peninfula to 
Mufiris and Barace. This adds to the value of this fliort 
treatile, which, in every other refpeCt, pofleffes great merit. 
It may be confidered as a remarkable proof of the extent and 
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accuracy of this Author’s intelligence concerning India, that he 
is the only ancient writer who appears in any degree to have been 
acquainted with the great divifion of the country, which ft ill 
fubfifts, viz. Indoftan Proper, comprehending the northern pro¬ 
vinces of the Peninlbla, and the Deccan, comprehending the 
fouthern provinces. “ From Barygaza (lays he) the continent 
ftretches to the louth ; hence that diftridt is called Dachina- 
** bades, for, in the language of the country, the fouth is called 
« DachanosPeripl. p. 29. As the Greeks and Romans, when 
they adopt any foreign name, always gaveit a termination peculiar 
to their own language, which the grammatical ftrubture of both 
tongues rendered, in fome degree, necefiary, it is evident that 
Dachanos is the fame with Deccan, which word has ftill the 
lame fignification, and is ftill the name of that divifion of the 
Peninfula. The northern limit of the Deccan at prefent is 
the river Nerbuddah, where our Author likewife fixes it. 
Peripl. ibid. 


NOTE XXXIV. Sect. II. p. 81. 

Though, in deducing the latitudes of places from obferva-* 
tions of the fun or ftars, the ancient aftronoraers negle&ed 
feveral corre&ions, which ought to have been applied, their 
refults were fometimes exa£t to a few minutes, but at other 
times they appear to have been erroneous to the extent of two, 
or even three degrees, and may perhaps be reckoned, one with 
another, to have come within half a degree of the truth. This 
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part of the ancient geography would therefore have been 
tolerably accurate, if there had been a fuffieient number of 
fuch determinations. Thefe, however, were far from being 
numerous, and appear to have been confined to fome of the 
more remarkable places in the countries which furround the 
Mediterranean fea. 

When, from want of more accurate obfervations, the lati¬ 
tude was inferred from the length of the longeft or fhorteft 
day, no great degree of precifion was, in any cafe, to be ex¬ 
pected, and leaft of all in the vicinity of the Equator. An 
error of a quarter of an hour, which, without fome mode of 
meafiiring time more accurate than ancient obfervers could 
employ, was not eafily avoided, might produce, |n fuch 
fituations, an error of four degrees in the determination of 
the latitude. 

I 

W ITii re/pedl' to places in the torrid zone, there was another 
refource for determining the latitude. This was by obferving 
the time of the year when the lun was vertical to any place, 
or when bodies that flood perpendicular to the horizon had no 
ihadow at noon-day; the kin’s diftance from the Equator at 
that time, which was known from the principles of aftronomv, 
was equal to the latitude of the place. We have inftances 
of the application of this method in the determination of the 
parallels ol Syene and Meroe. The accuracy which this 
method would admit of, feems to be limited to about half a 
degree, and this only on the fuppofition that the obferver was 
ftationary ; for if lie was travelling from one place to another, 
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and had not an opportunity of correcting the obfervation of 
tine day by that of the day following, he was likely to deviate 
much more confiderably from the truth. 

With refpeCt to the longitude of places, as eclipfes of the 
moon are not frequent, and could feldom be of ul’e for deter¬ 
mining it, and only when there were aftronomers to obferve 
them with accuracy, they may be left out of the account alto¬ 
gether when we are examining the geography of remote 
countries. The differences of the meridians of places were 
therefore anciently afeertained entirely by the hearings and 
diftances of one place from another, and of confequence all the 
errors of reckonings, Purveys, and itineraries, fell chiefly upon the 
longitude, in the lame manner as happens at prefent in a flrip 
which has no method of determining its longitude, but by 
comparing the dead-reckoning with the obfervations of the 
latitude ; though with this difference, that the errors, to which 
the moll: fkilful of the ancient navigators was liable, were far 
greater than what the moft ignorant lhip-matter of modern 
times, provided with a compafs, can well commit. The 
length of the Mediterranean meafured, in degrees of longitude, 
from the Pillars cf Hercules to the Bay of Iffus, is lefs than 
forty degrees; but in Ptolemy’s maps it is more than lixty, 
and, in general, his longitudes, counting from the meridian 
of Alexandria, Specially toward the Eaft, are erroneous 
nearly in the fame proportion. It appears, indeed, that 
in remote feas, the coafts were often delineated from ail 
imperfeCt account of the difiances failed, without the leaft 
knowledge of the bearings or direction of the Ihip’s courfe. 

Ptolemy, 
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Ptolemy, it is true, ufed to make an allowance of about 
one-third for the winding of a flap's courfe, Geogr. 
lib. i. c. j 2. j but it is plain, that the application of this gene¬ 
ral rule could feldom lead to an accurate conclufion. Of this 
there is a linking in fiance in the form which that geographer 
has given to the Peninfula of India. From the Barygazenum 
Promontorium to the place marked Locus unde folvunt in 
Chryfen navigantes, that is, from Surat on the Malabar coaft, 
to about Narfapour on the Coromandel coaft, the diftance mea¬ 
sured along the fea-Ihore is nearly the fame with what it is in 
reality; that is, about five hundred and twenty leagues. But 
the mi flake in the direction is aftoni filing, for the Malabar and 
Coromandel coaft, inflead of ftretching to the fouth, and in¬ 
terfering one another at Cape Comorin, in a very acute 
angle, are extended by Ptolemy almoft in the fame ftraight 
line from weft to eaft, declining a little to the fouth. This 
coaft is, at the fame time, marked with feveral bays and pro¬ 
montories, nearly refembling, in their pofition, thofe which 
actually exift on it. All thefe circumftances compared toge¬ 
ther, point Out very clearly what were the materials from 
which the ancient map of India was compofed. The fliips 
which had vifiled the coaft of that country, had kept an account 
of the time which they took to fail from one place to another, and 
had marked, as they flood along fhore, on what hand the land 
lay, when they fhaped their courfe acrofs a bay, or doubled a pro¬ 
montory. This imperfect journal, with an inaccurate account, 
perhaps, of the latitude of one or two places, was probably all 
the information concerning the coaft of India, which Ptolemy 
was able to procure. That he fhould have been able to pro¬ 
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cure no better information from merchants who failed with no 
particular view of exploring the coaft, will not appear won- . 
derful, if we confider that even the celebrated Periplus of 
Hanno would not enable a geographer to lay down the coaft 
of Africa with more precision, than Ptolemy has delineated that 
of India. 


NOTE XXXV. Sect. IT. p. 89. 

The introduction of the fi lk -worm into Europe, and the 
effects which this produced, came under the view of Mr, 
Gibbon, in writing the hiftory of the Emperor Juftinian, and 
though it was an incident of fubordinate importance only, 
am id ft the multiplicity of great tran factions which muft have 
occupied his attention, he has examined this event with an 
accuracy, and related it with a precifion, which would have 
done honour to an author who had no higher objeCt of 
refearch. Vol. iv. p. yr, &c. Nor is it here only that I am 
called upon to aferibe to him this merit. The fubjeft: of 
my inquiries has led me feveral times upon ground which he 
had gone over, and I have uniformly received information 
from the induftry and difeernment with which he has fur- 
veyed it. 


NOTE 
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NOTE XXXVI. Sect. III. p. 94, 

This voyage, together with the obfervations of Abu Zeid 
al Hafan of Siraf, was publilhed by M. Renaudot, A. D* 1718, 
under the title of u Anciennes Relations des Indes, et de la 
“ Chine, de deux Voyageurs Mahometans, qui y allerent 
41 dans le Neuvieme Siecle traduttes de Arabe, avec des re- 
<c marques fur les principaux endroits de ces Reladorn/ 1 As 
M. Renaudot, in his remarks, reprefents the literature and police 
of the Chinefe, in colours very different from thofe of the 
fplendid defcriptions which a blind admiration had prompted 
the Jefuits to publifii, two zealous million aries have called in 
queftion the authenticity of thefe Relations, and have afferted 
that the authors of them had never been in China ; P. Premare 
Lettr, edifiaptes et eurieufes, tom, xix. p, 420, &c. P. Pa- 
rennin, ibid. tom. xxi. p. 158, &c. Some doubts concerning 
their authenticity were entertained like wife by feveral learned 
men in England, on account of M. Renaudofs having given 
no notice of the manufcript which he tranflated, but that he 
found it in the library of M. le Comte de Seignelay. As no 
perfon had feen the manufcript fince that time, the doubts 
inereafed, and M. Renaudot was charged with the crime of 
impofing upon the public. But the Colbert Manufcripts hav¬ 
ing been depolited in the King's Library, as (fortunately for 
literature) mod private cohesions are in France, M. de Guig- 
lies, after a long fearch, difcovered the identical manufcript to 
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which M. Renaudot refers. It appears to have been written 
in the twelfth century; Journal dcs Scavans, Dec. 1764* 
p. 315, &c. As I had not the French edition of M. Re- 
naudot’s book, my references are made to the Englilh tranf- 
lation. The Relation of the two Arabian Travellers is con¬ 
firmed, in many points, by their countryman Malfoudi, who 
published his treadle on univerfal hiftory, to which he gives 
the fantaftical title of “ Meadows of Gold, and Mines of 
“ Jewels,” a hundred and fix years after their time. From 
him, likewife, we receive fuch an account of India in the tenth 
century, as renders it evident that the Arabians had then acquired 
an extenfive knowledge of that country. According to his 
defcription, the peninfula of India was divided into four king¬ 
doms. The full was compofed of the provinces iituated on 
the Indus, and the rivers which fall into it; the capital ol 
which was Moultan. The capital of the fecond kingdom was 
Canoge, which, from the ruins of it ftill remaining, appears to 
have been a very large city; Rennell’s Memoirs, p. 54* 
order to give an idea of its populoufnefs, the Indian hiftorians 
alfert, that it contained thirty thoufand fliops, in which betel-nut 
was fold, and fixty thoufand fets of muficians and fingers, who 
paid a tax to government; Fevillita, tran dated by Dow, vol. i. 
p. 32. The third kingdom was Cachemire. Malfoudi, as far 
as I know, is the full author who mentions this paradife of 
India, of which he gives a fliort but juft defcription. The 
fourth is the kingdom of G'lizerate, which he represents as the 
greatefl and moft powerful; and he concurs with the two 
Arabian Travellers, in giving the fovereigns of it the appellation 
of Balhara. What Maflbudi relates concerning India is more 
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worthy of notice, as he hlmfelf had vifited that country; 
Notices et Extraits des Manufcrits de la Bibliotheque du Rot, 
tom. i. p. 9, to. Maflbudi confirms what the two Arabian 
Travellers relate, concerning the extraordinary progrefs of the 
Indians in aftronomical fcience. According to his account, a 
temple was built during the reign of Brahman, the firft mo¬ 
narch of India, with twelve towers, reprefenting the twelve 
figns of the zodiac j and in which was delineated, a view of 
all the ftars as they appear in the heavens. In the lame reign 
was compofed the famous Sind-Hind, which lee ms to be the 
ftandard treatife of Indian aftronomy; Notices, &c. torn. i. 
p. 7. Another Arabian author, who wrote about the middle 
of the fourteenth century, divides India into three parts. The 
northern, comprehending all the provinces on the Indus. The 
middle, extending from Guzerate to the Ganges. The iouth- 
ern, which he denominates Comar, from Cape Comorin; No¬ 
tices, &e. tom. it. p. 46. 


NOTE XXXVII. Sect. HI. p. 95. 

The naval fkill of the Chinefe feems not to have been fu- 
perior to that of the Greeks, the Romans, or Arabians. The 
courfe which they held from Canton to Siraf, near the mouth 
of the Perfian Gulf, is defcribed by their own authors. They 
kept as near as poffible to the Ihore until they reached the 
ifland of Ceylon, and then doubling Cape Comorin, they failed 
along the weft fide of the Peninfula, as far as the mouth of the 
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Indus, and thence fleered along the coaft to the place of 
their deftination; Mem. de Literat. tom. xxxii. p. 367. 
Some authors have contended, that both the Arabs and 
Chinefe were well acquainted with the mariners compafs, 
and the ufe of it in navigation ; but it is remarkable that 
in the Arabic, Turkifli, or Perfian languages there is no 
original name for the compafs. They commonly call it Bojfola , 
the Italian name, which fliews that the thing figniiied is 
foreign to them as well as the word. There is not one Angle 
oblervation, of ancient date, made by the Arabs on the varia¬ 
tion of the needle, or any mil ruction deduced from it, for the 
afliftance of navigators. Sir John Chardin, one of the moft 
learned and beft informed travellers who has vifited the Eaft, 
having been confulted upon this point, returns for anfwer, “ I 
« boldly affert, that the Afiatics are beholden to u$ for this 
“ wonderful inftrument, which they had from Europe a long 
** time before the Portuguefe conquefts. For, firft, their 
“ compafles are exactly like ours, and they buy them of 
" Europeans as much as they can, fcarce. daring to meddle with 
" their needles theinfelves. Secondly, It is certain that the 
“ old navigators only coafted it along, which I impute to their 
" want of this inftrument to guide and inftru£t them in the 
" middle of the ocean. We cannot pretend to fay that they 
“ were afraid of venturing far from home, for the Arabs, the 
“ firft navigators in the world, in my opinion, at leaft for the 
“ Eaftern feas, have, time out of mind, failed from the bottom 
“ of the Red Sea, all along the coaft of Africa; and the 
“ Chinefe have always traded with Java and Sumatra, which 
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“ is a very confiderable voyage. So many iflands uninhabited 
** and yet productive, fo many lands unknown to the people I 
“ fpeak of, are a proof that the old navigators had not the 
“ art of failing on the main fea. I have nothing hut argu- 
“ ment to offer touching this matter, having never met with 
“ • any perfon in, Perfia or the Indies to inform me when the 
“■ compafs was firft known among them, though I made 
" inquiry of the moft learned men in both countries. I have 
“ failed from the Indies to Perfia in Indian fhips, when no 
“ European has been aboard but myfelf. The pilots were 
“ all Indians, and they ufed the fore-ftaff and quadrant for 
“ their observations. Thefe inftruments they have from us, and 
“ made by our artifts, and they do not in the leaft vary from 
“ ours, except that the characters are Arabic. The Arabs are 
“ the moft Ikilful navigators of all the Afiatics or Africans j 
“ but neither they nor the Indians make ufe of charts; and 
“ they do not much want them: fome they have, but they 
“ are copied from ours, for they are altogether ignorant of per- 
“ fpeCtive.” Inquiry when the Mahomedans firft entered China, 
p. 141, &c. When M. Niehbuhr was at Cairo, he found 
a magnetic needle in the pofieflion of a Mahomedan, which 
ferved to point out the Kaaba, and he gave it the name of 
El Magnath , a clear proof of its European origin. Voyage 
en Arable, tom. ii. p. 169. 
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NOTE XXXVIII. Sect, III. p. 97 * 

The progrefs of Chriftianity, and of Mahomedanifin, both 
in China and India, is attefted by fuch evidence as leaves no 
doubt with refpea to it. This evidence is collected by Affe- 
mannus, Eiblioth. Orient, vol. iv. p. 437, &c. 521, &c.; -and by 
M. Renaudot, in two DifTertations annexed to Anciennes 
Relations; and by M. de la Croze, Hiftoire de Chnftiamlme 
des Indes. In our own age, however, we know that the num¬ 
ber of profelytes to either of thefe religions is extremely imall, 
cfpecially in India. A Gentoo confiders all the diftindfions 
and privileges of his caft, as belonging to him by an exclufive 
and incommunicable right. To convert, or to be converted, 
are ideas equally repugnant to the principles moft deeply rooted 
in his mind ; nor can either the Catholic or Proteftant miflion- 
aries in India boaft of having overcome thefe prejudices, except 
among a few in the lotveft calls, or of fuch as have loft their 
caft altogether. This laft circumftancc is a great obftacle to the 
progrefs of Ghriftianity in India. As Europeans eat the flelh 
of that animal which the Hindoos deem facred, and drink in¬ 
toxicating liquors, in which pra&lces they are imitated by the 
converts to Ghriftianity, this finks them to a level with the 
Pariars, the moft contemptible and odious race of men. Some 
Catholic miffionaries were fo fenfible -of this, that they afte£ted to 
imitate the drefs and manner of living of Brahmins, and refilled 
to aflociate with the Pariars, or to admit them to the participation 

of the facraments. But this was condemned by the apoftohe 
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legate Tour non, as inconfiftent with the fpirit and precepts of the 
Chriftian religion ; Voyage aux Indes Orientates, par M. Son- 
nerat, tom. i. p. 58. note. Notwithftanding the labours of mif- 
lionaries for upwards of two hundred years, (fays a late inge¬ 
nious writer,) and the eftabli foments of different Chriftian na¬ 
tions, who fupport and protect them, out of, perhaps, one 
hundred millions of Hindoos, there are not twelve thoufand 
Chriftians, and thole ahnoft entirely Chancalas , or outcafts. 
Sketches relating to the hrftory, religion, learning, and man¬ 
ners of the Hindoos, p. 48. The number of Mahomedans, 
or Moors, now in Indoftan, is fuppofed to be near ten millions; 
but they are not the original inhabitants of the country, but 
the defeendants of adventurers, who have been pouring in from 
Tartary, Perlia, and Arabia, ever fince the invafion of Mah¬ 
moud of Gazna, A. D. 1002, the firft Mahomedan con¬ 
queror of India. Orme Hift. of Military TranfafL in Indoftan, 
vol. i. p. 24. Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient, artic. Gaziiaviab. As 
the manners of the Indians in ancient times feem to have been, 
in every* relpetft, the fame with thole of the prelent age, it is 
probable, that the Chriftians and Mahomedans, faid to be fo 
numerous in India and China, were chiefly foreigners, allured 
thither by a lucrative commerce, or their defeendants. The 
number of Mahomedans in China has been confiderably i ti¬ 
er eafed by a practice, common among them, of buying chil¬ 
dren in years of famine, whom they educate in the Mahomedan 
religion. Hift. Genev. des Voyages, tom. vi. p. 357. 
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NOTE XXXIX. Sect. III. p. 102. 

Prom the Chronicle of Andrew Dandnlo, Doge of Venice, 
who was elevated to that high ftation at a time when his coun¬ 
trymen had eftablifhed a regular trade with Alexandria, and 
imported from it all the productions of the Eaft, it was natural 
to expect forae information concerning their early trade with 
that country; hut, except an idle tale concerning fome Ve¬ 
netian fhips which had failed to Alexandria about the year 828, 
contrary to a decree of the ftate, and which ftole thence the 
body of St. Mark; Murat. Script. Rer. Ital. vol. xii. lib. 8. 
c. 2. p. 170.; T find no other hint concerning the communication 
between the two countries. On the contrary, circum(lances 
occur, which fliew that the refort of Europeans to Egypt had 
ceafed, almoft entirely, for fome time. Prior to the feventh 
and eighth centuries, the greater part of the public deeds in 
Italy, and in other countries of Europe, were written upon 
paper fabricated of the Egyptian Papyrus; but after that pe¬ 
riod, as Europeans no longer ventured to trade in Alexan¬ 
dria, almoft all charters and other deeds are written upon 
parchment. Murat. Antiq. Ital. Medii iEvi, vol. iii. p. 832. 
I have been induced, both in the text and in this note, to ftate 
thefe particulars concerning the interruption of trade between 
the Chriftians and Mahometans fo fully, in order to correct an 
error into which leveral modern authors have fallen, by luppol— 
ing, that foon after the firft conquefts of the Caliphs, the trade 

with India returned into its ancient channels, and the mer- 
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chants of Europe reforted with the fame freedom as formerly 
to the ports of Egypt and Syria. 


NOTE XL. Sect. III. p. 106. 

It is proper to remark (fays Mr. Stewart) that the Indians 
have an admirable method of rendering their religion lucrative, 
it being ufual for the Faquirs to carry with them, in their pil¬ 
grimages from the fea-coafts to the interior parts, pearls, 
corals, lpices, and other precious articles, of fmall bulk, which 
they exchange, on their return, for gold-duft, mulk, and other 
things of a fimilar nature, concealing them eafily in their hair, 
and in the cloths round their middle, carrying on, in propor¬ 
tion to their numbers, no inconfiderable traffic by thefe means. 
Account of the Kingdom of Thibet, Philof. Tranfadt. vol. lxvii. 
part ii. p. 483. 


NOTE XLI. Sect. III. p. 113. 

Caff a is the moft commodious ftation for trade in the Black 
Sea. While in the hands of the Genoefe, who kept poffeJlion 
of it above two centuries, they rendered it the feat of an ex- 
tenfive and flourifliing commerce. Even under all the difad- 
vantages of its fubjedtion, at prefent, to the Turkiih govern¬ 
ment, it continues to be a place of confiderable trade. Sir 
John Chardin, who vifited it A. D. 1672, relates, that, during 
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his refidence of forty days there, above four hundred fiiips 
arrived at Caffa, or failed from it. Voyages, i. 4S. He ob- 
ferved there, f&veral remains of Genoefe magnificence. The 
number of its inhabitants, according to M. Peyfonnel, amounts 
ftill to eighty thoufand. Commerce de la Mer Noire, tom. i. 
p. 15. He defcribes its trade as very great. ' 


NOTE XLII. Sect. III. p. uj. 

The rapacity and infolence of the Genoefe fettled in Con- 
ftantinople, are painted by Nicephorus'Gregoras, an eye-wit- 
nefs of their conduit, in very ftriking colours. “ They,” fays 
he, “ now,” i. e. about the year 1340, “ dreamed that they 
“ had acquired the dominion of the fea, and claimed an exclufive 
“ right to the trade of the Euxine, prohibiting the Greeks 
“ to fail to the Mseotis, the Cherfonefus, or any part of the 
“ coaft beyond the mouth of the Danube, without a licence from 
“them. This exclufion they extended likewife to theVene- 
“ tians, and their arrogance proceeded fo far as to form a 
“ fcheme of impofing a toll upon every veffel paifing through 
“ the Bofphorus.”' Lib. xviii. c. 2. § 1. 
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NOTE XLIIL Sect. III. p. uj. 

A permission from the Pope was deemed Co necefiary to 
authorife a commercial intercourfe with infidels, that long after 
this period, in the year 1454, Nicolas V. in his famous bull in 
favour of prince Henry of Portugal, among other privileges, 
grants him a licence to trade with Mahomedans, and refers to 
limilar conceffions from Pope Martin V., and Eugenius, to kings 
of Portugal. Leibnitz Codex Jur. Gent. Diplomat. Pars I. 
p. 489. 


NOTE XLIV. Sect. III. p. n 7 . 

Neither Jovius, the profe/Ied panegyrift of the Medici, nor 
Jo. M. Brutus, their detractor, though both mention the exor¬ 
bitant wealth of the family, explain the nature of the trade by 
which it was acquired. Even Machiavel, whofe genius de¬ 
lighted in the inveftigation of every circumftance which contri¬ 
buted to aggrandize or deprefs nations, feems not to have viewed 
the commerce of his country as a fubjed that merited any 
elucidation. Denina, who has entitled the firft chapter of his 
eighteenth book, “ The Origin of the Medici, and the Com- 
“ mencement of their Power and Grandeur,” furniihes little 
information with regard to the trade carried on by them. This 
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filence of fo many authors is a proof that hiftorians had not 
yet begun to view commerce as an object of fuch importance 
In the political ftate of nations, as to enter into any detail con¬ 
cerning its nature and effects. From the references of different 
writers toScipio Ammirato, Iftorie Fiorentine; to Pagnini, Della 
Decima ed altri gravezze della Mercatura di Fiorentini, and to 
Balducci, Pradtica della Mercatura, I flionld imagine that fome- 
thing more fatisfadtory may be learned concerning the trade 
both of the republic and family of the Medici ; but I could 
not find any of thefe books either in Edinburgh or in London. 

NOTE XLV. Sect. Iff. p. 117. 

Leibnitz has preferved a curious paper, containing the in- 
ftrudtions of the republic of Florence to the two ambaffadors 
fent to the Soldan of Egypt, in order to negociate this treaty with 
him, together with the report of thefe ambafladors on their 
return. The great objedt of the republic was, to obtain liberty 
of trading in all parts of the Soldan’s dominions, upon the fame 
terms with the Venetians. The chief privileges which they 
folicited, were ; 1. A perfedt freedom of admiffion into every 

port belonging to the Soldan, protedtion while they continued 
in it, and liberty of departure at what time they chofe. 2. Per- 
miffion to have a conful, with the fame rights and jurifdidtion 
as thofe of the Venetians; and liberty to build a church, a 
warehoufe, and a bath, in every place where they fettled. 
3. That they fliould not pay for goods imported or exported 
higher duties than were paid by the Venetians. 4* "Th at the 
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effects of any Florentine who died in the dominions of the 
Soldan fhould be configned to the conful. j. That the gold 
and filver coin of Florence Ihould be received in payments. 
All thefe privileges (which fliew on what equal and liberal 
terms Chriftians and Mahomedans now carried on trade) the 
Florentines obtained ; but from the caufes mentioned in the 
text, they feem never to have acquired any confiderable fhare 
in the commerce with India. Leibnitz, Mantifla Cod. Jur- 
Gent. Diplom. Pars altera, p. 163. 


NOTE XLVI. Sect. III. p. 122. 

The Eaftern parts of Aha are now fo completely explored, 
that the firft imperfe£t accounts of them, by Marco Polo, attract 
little of that attention which was originally excited by the pub¬ 
lication of his travels ; and fome circumftances in his narrative 
have induced different authors to juftify this negleft, by calling 
in queftion the truth of what he relates, and even to aflert that 
he had never vifited thofe countries which he pretends to de- 
fcribe. He does not, fay they, afcertaia the pofition of any 
one place, by fpecifying its longitude or latitude. He gives 
names to provinces and cities, particularly in his defcription of 
Cathay, which have no refemblance to thofe which they now 
bear. We may obferve, however, that as Marco Polo feeras 
to have been, in no degree, a man of fcience, it was not to 
be expected that he £hould fix the pofition of places with geo¬ 
graphical accuracy. As he travelled through China, either in 
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the fuite of the great Khan, or In execution of his orders, it is 
probable that the names which he gives to different provinces 
and cities, are thofe by which they were known to the Tartars, 
in whofe fervice he was, not their original Chinefe names. 

Some inaccuracies which have been obferved in the relation of his 
travels, may be accounted for, by attending to one circ 11m fiance, 
that it was not publifhcd from a regular journal, which, per¬ 
haps, the viciflitudes in his fituation, during fuch a long feries 
of adventures, did not permit him to keep, or to preferve. It 
was compofed after his return ro his native country, and chiefly 
from recolle£tion. But notvvithftanding this difadvantage, his 
account of thofe regions of the Eaft, towards which my in¬ 
quiries have been directed, contains information with refpect 
to feveral particulars, altogether unknown in Europe at that time, 
the accuracy of which is now fully confirmed. I fhall mention 
ibme of thefe, which, though they relate to matters of no 
great confequence, afford the beft proof of his having vifited 
thefe countries, and of his having obferved the manners and 
cuftoms of the people with attention. He gives a diftimSt ac¬ 
count of the nature and preparation of Sago,, the principal article 
of fubfiftence among all the nations of Malayan race, and he 
brought the firftfpeciraen of this fingular production to Venice, 

Lib. ii. c. 16. He takes notice, likewife,. of the general cuftom 
of chewing Betel, and his delcription of the mode of preparing 
it, is the fame with that fiill in ufe. Ramus. Viaggi, i, p.55. 

D. 56. B. He even defeends into fuch detail as to mention the 
peculiar manner of feeding horfes in India, which Hill conti¬ 
nues. Ramus, p. 53. F. What is of more importance, we 
learn from him, that the trade with Alexandria continued when 
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he travelled through India, to be carried on in the fame manner 
as I conjeCtured it to have been in ancient times. The com¬ 
modities of the Eaft were ftill brought to the Malabar coaft 
by veffels of the country, and conveyed thence, together with 
pepper, and other productions peculiar to that part of India, 
by fliips which arrived from the Red Sea. Lib. iii. c. 27. 
This, perhaps, may account for the fuperior quality which 
Sanudo afcribes to the goods brought to the coaft of Syria from 
the Perfian Gulf, above thofe imported into Egypt by the Red 
Sea. The former were chofen and purchafed in the places where 
they grew, or where they were manufactured, hy the merchants 
of Perfia, who ftill continued their voyages to every part of 
the Eaft ; while the Egyptian merchants, in making up their 
cargoes, depended upon the aflbrtment of goods brought to 
the Malabar coaft by the natives. To fome perfons in his own 
age, what Marco Ifolo related concerning the numerous armies 
and immenfe revenues of the Eaftern princes, appeared fo ex¬ 
travagant, (though perfectly confonant to what we now know 
concerning the population of China, and the wealth of Tit- 
doftan,) that they gave him the name of Mejfer Marco Milltoni. 
Prefat. de Ramus, p. 4. But among perfons better informed, 
the reception he met with was very different. Columbus, as 
well as the men of fcience with whom he correfponded, placed 
fuch confidence in the veracity of his relations, that upon 
them, the Ipeculations and theories, which led to the difcovery 
of the New World, were in a great meafure founded. Life of 
Columbus by his Son, c. 7, and 8. 
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NOTE XLVII. Sect. III. p- I28 * 

t 

In the year 1301, Joanna of Navarre, the wife of Philip 
le Bel, king of France, having been fome days in Bruges, was 
fo much ftruck with the grandeur and wealth of that city, and 
particularly with the fplendid appearance of the citizens wives, 
that fhe was moved (fays Guicciardini-) by female envy to 
exclaim with indignation, - I thought that I had been the only 
« q Ueen here, but I find there are many hundreds more. 

Defer it. de Paefi Bafii, p. 4 °®* 


NOTE XLVIII. Sect. III. p. 13°* 


In the hiftory of the reign of Charles V. vol. 1. p- 163- 1 
obferved, that, during the war excited by the famous League 
■of Cambray, while Charles VIII. of France could not procure 
money at a lefs premium than forty-two per cent., the Vene¬ 
tians raffed what fums they pleafed at five per cent. But this,. 
I imagine, is not to be confidered as the ufual commercial rate 
of intereft at that period, but as a voluntary and public-fpmted 
effort of the citizens, in order to fupport their country at a 
dangerous crifis. Of fuch laudable exertions, there are fevera 
ftriking in fiances in the hiftory of the republic. In the ye 
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over the Venetians, were ready to attack their capital, the 
citizens, by a voluntary contribution, enabled the fenate to fit 
out fuch a powerful armament as faved their country. Sabel- 
licus. Hi ft. Rer. Venet. Dec. ii. lib. vi. p. 385. 390. In the 
war with Ferrara, which began in the year 1472, the fenate, 
relying upon the attachment of the citizens to their country, 
required them to bring all their gold and filver plate, and 
jewels, into the public treafury, upon promife of paying the 
value of them at the conclufion of the war, with five per 
cent, of intereftj and this requifition was complied with 
cheerfully. Petr. Cyrnteus de Bello Ferrar. ap, Murat. Script. 
Rer. I tab vol, xxi. p. 1016. 


NOTE XLIX. Sect. III. p. 130. 

Two fails may be mentioned as proofs of an extraordinary 

extenfion of the Venetian trade at this period.- 1 . There 

is in Rymer’s Great Collection, a feries of grants from the 
kings of England, of various privileges and immunities to 
Venetian merchants trading in England, as well as feveral 
commercial treaties with the republic, which plainly indicate 
a confiderable increafe of their tranfactions in that country. 
Thefe are mentioned in their order by Mr. Anderfon, to whofe 
patient induftry and found underftanding, every perfon en¬ 
gaged in any commercial refearch null have felt himfelf 

greatly indebted on many occafions.-2. The eftablifhment 

of a Bank by public authority, the credit of which was founded 

on 
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on that of the Rate. In an age and nation fo well acquaint¬ 
ed with the advantages which commerce derives from the 
inflitution of banks, it is unneceffary to enumerate them. 
Mercantile tranfa&ions muft have been numerous and extenuve 
before the utility of fuch an inftitudon could be fully per¬ 
ceived, or the principles of trade could be fo fully underftood 
as to form the regulations proper for conducing it with luccefs. 
Venice may boaft of having given the firft example to Europe 
of an eftablifhment altogether unknown to the ancients, and 
which is the pride of the modern commercial fyftem. The con- 
flitution of the bank of Venice was originally founded on fucli 
juft principles, that it has ferved as a model in the eftablifhment 
of banks in other countries, and the adminiOration of its affaiis 
has been conducted with fo much integrity, that its credit has 
never been fhaken. I cannot fpecify the precife year in which 
the bank of Venice was eftablifhed by a law of the State. An- 
derfon fuppofes it to have been A. D. 1157. Chron. Dedu<ft, 
vol. i. p. S4. Sandi Stor. Civil. Venez. part II. vol. u. p- 76S. 

Part III. vol. ii. p. S92. 


NOTE L. Sect. III. p- 13 2 - 

An Italian author of good credit, and a diligent inquirer 
into the ancient hiftory of its different governments, affirms, 
that if the feveral States which traded in the Mediterranean 
had united together, Venice alone would have been fuperlor 

to them all, in naval power, and in extent of commerce. 

t : Denina 
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Denina Revolutions d’ltalie traduits par l’Abbe Jardin, lib. xviii, 
c. 6. tom. vi, p. 339. About the year 1420, the Doge Moce- 
nigo gives a view of the naval force of the republic, which 
confirms this dccifion of Denina. At that time it confifted of 
three thou fa nd trading veffels, of various dimenfions,. on board 
which were employed feventeen thoufand failors; of three 
hundred fhips of greater force, manned by eight thoufand 
failors ; and of forty-five large galeaffes, or caracks, navigated 
by eleven thoufand failors. In public and private arfenals 
fixteen thoufand carpenters were employed. Mar. Sanuto 
Vite de Duchi di Venezia, ap. Mur. Script. Rer- Ital- vol. xxii. 
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NOTE LI. Sect. III. p. 146. 

When we take a view of the form andpofition of the habitable 
parts of Afia and Africa, we fliall fee good rea/bns for con/idering 
the camel as the moft: ufeful of all the animals over which the in¬ 
habitants of thefe great continents have acquired dominion. In 
both, fome of the moft fertile diftriits arefeparated from each other 
by fuch extenfive trails of barren fands, the feats of defolation 
and drought, as feem to exclude the pofiibility of communi¬ 
cation between them. But as the ocean, which appears, at 
firft view, to be placed as an infuperable barrier between dif¬ 
ferent regions of the earth, has been rendered, by navigation, 
fubfervient to their mutual intercourfe; fo, by means of the 
camel, which the Arabians emphatically call The Ship of the 
13 Defers 
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Dcfcrt, the moft dreary waftes are travelled, and the nations 
which they disjoin are enabled to trade with one another. 
Thofe painful journies, impracticable by any other animal, the 
camel performs with aftonifhing difpatch. Under heavy 
burdens of fix, feven, and eight hundred weight, they can 
continue their march during a long period oi time, with little 
food or reft, and fometimes without tailing water for eight or 
nine days. By the wife ccconomy of Providence, the camel 
feems formed of purpofe to be the beaft of burden in thofe 
regions where he is placed, and where his fervice is moft 
wanted. In all the diftrias of Afia and Africa, where deierts 
are moft frequent and extenfive, the camel abounds. This 
is his proper ftation, and beyond this the fphere of his adivity 
does not extend far. He dreads alike the exceffes of heat and 
of cold, and does not agree even with the mild climate of out- 
temperate "zone. As the firft trade in Indian commodities, of 
which we have any authentic account, was carried on by mean* 
of camels, Genefis, xxxvii. 25, and‘as it is by employing 
them that the conveyance of thefe commodities has been fo 
widely extended over Afia and Africa, the particulars which I 
have mentioned concerning this fingular animal appeared to 
me neceffary towards illuftrating this part of my fubjed. If 
any of my readers defire more full information, and wifli to 
know how the ingenuity and art of man have feconded the 
intentions of Nature, in training the camel, from his birth, for 
that life of exertion and hardlhip to which he is defined, lie 
may confiilt Hiftoire Naturelle, by M. le Comte de Buffon, 
attic Chameau et Dromedaire , one of the moft eloquent, 
as far as I can judge from examining the authorities 
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which he has quoted, one of the moft accurate, defcriptions 
given by that celebrated writer. M, Volney, whofe accuracy 
is well known, gives a defcription of the manner in which the 
camel performs its journeys, which may be agreeable to fome 
of my readers. “ In travelling through the defert, camels 
“ are chiefly employed, becaufe they confume little, and carry 
« a great load. His ordinary burden is about feven hundred 
“ and fifty pounds; his food, whatever is given him, ftraw, 
“ thirties, the Hones of dates, beans, barley, &c. With a 
“ pound of food a day, and as much water, he will travel for 
“ weeks. In the journey from Cairo to Suez, which is forty 
“ or forty-fix hours, they neither eat nor drink; but thefe 
“ long farts, if often repeated, wear them out. Their ufual 
« rate of travelling is very flow, hardly above two miles an 
« hour ; it is vain to pufh them, they will not quicken their 
« pace, but, if allowed fome fliort reft, they will travel fifteen 
“ eighteen hours a day.” Voyage, tom. ii. p. 383. 


NOTE LII. Sject. III. p. 148. 

In order to give an adequate idea of the extenfive circula¬ 
tion of Indian commodities by land carriage, itwould b.e rxeceflary 
to trace the route, and to eftimate the number, of the various 
caravans by which they are conveyed. Could this be executed 
with accuracy, it would be a curious object of geographical re- 
fearch, as well as a valuable addition to commercial hiftory. 
Though it is inconfiftent with the brevity which I have uni¬ 
formly ftudied in conducting this Difquifition, to enter into a 

detail 
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detail of fo great length, it may be proper here, for illudrating 
this part of my fubjea, to take fuch a view of two caravans 
which vifit Mecca, as may enable my readers to eftimate more 
juftly the magnitude of their commercial tranfa£tions« The 
firft is the caravan which takes its departure from Cairo in 
Egypt, and the other from Daraafcus in Syria ; and I icledt 
thefe, both becaufe they are the mod confiderable, and becaufe 
they are deferibed by authors of undoubted credit, who had the 
bed opportunities of receiving full information concerning 
them. The former is compofed not only of pilgrims from every 
part of Egypt, but of thofe which arrive from all the fmall Ma- 
homedan dates on the African coad of the Mediterranean, fiom 
the empire of Morocco, and even from the Negroe kingdoms on 
the Atlantic. When aflembled, the caravan confids at lead 
of fifty thoufand perfons, and the number of camels employed 
in carrying water, provifions, and merchandize, is dill greater. 
The journey, which, in going from Cairo and returning thither, 
is not completed in lefs than a hundred days, is performed 
wholly by land ; and as the route lies modly through landy 
deferts, or barren uninhabited wilds, which feldom afford any 
fubfidence, and where often no fources of water can be found, 
the pilgrims always undergo much fatigue, and lometimes mud 
endure incredible hardfhips. An early and good defeription of 
this caravan is pubhfhed by Hakluyt, vol. ii. p. 202, &c. 
Maillet has entered into a minute and curious detail with re¬ 
gard to it; Defcript. de l’Egypte, part ii. p. 212, &c. Po- 
cock has given a route, together with the length of each day's- 
march, which he received from a perfon who had been four¬ 
teen times at Mecca, vol. i. pp. 188, 261, &c- The caravan. 
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from Damafcus, compofed of pilgrims fcom aim oft every pro¬ 
vince of the Turkifh empire, is little inferior to the former in 
number, ancl the commerce which it carries on is hardly lefs 
valuable. Voyage de Volney, tom. ii. p. 251, &c. This pil¬ 
grimage was performed in the year 174L by Khizeh Abdul- 
kurreem, whom I formerly mentioned, Note 1 ^ . p. 106. lie 
gives the ufual route from Damafcus to Mecca, computed by 
hours, the common mode of reckoning a journey in the Eaft 
through countries little frequented. According to the moft 
moderate eftimate, the diftance between the two cities, by his 
account, muft be above a thoufand miles; a great part of the 
journey is through a defert, and the pilgrims not only endure 
much fatigue, hut are often expofed to great danger from the 
wild Arabs. Memoirs, p. 114, &c. It is a fiugular proof of 
the predatory fpirit of the Arabs, that although all their inde¬ 
pendent tribes are zealous Mahomedans, yet they make no 
fcruple of plundering the caravans of pilgrims, while engaged 
in performing one of the moft indifpenfable duties of their re¬ 
ligion. Great as thefe caravans are, we muft not fuppofe that 
all the pilgrims who vifit Mecca belong to them ; fuch confi- 
derable additions are received from the extenfive dominions of 
Perna, from every province of Indoftan, and the countries to 
the Eaft of it, from Abyffinia, from various ftates on the 
Southern coaft of Africa, and from all parts of Arabia, that when 
the whole are affembled they have been computed to amount 
to two hundred thoufand. Infome years the number is farther 
tncreafed by fmall bands of pilgrims from feveral interior pro¬ 
vinces of Africa, the names and fituations of which arc juft 
beginning to be known in Europe. For this laft fad we are 
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indebted to the Affiliation for promoting the Difeovery of the 
Interior Parts of Africa, formed by feme Britilh Gentlemen 
upon principles fo liberal, and with views fo public-fpintecl, as 
do honour to themfelves and to their country. Proceedings, 
&c. p. 174. 


In the Report of the Committee of the Privy Council on the 
Slave Trade, other particulars are contained ; and it appears that 
the commerce carried on by caravans in the interior parts of Africa 
is not only widely extended, but of confiderable value. Befides 
the great caravan which proceeds to Cairo, and is joined by IV a- 
homedan pilgrims from every part of Africa, there are caravans 
which have no objea but commerce, which let out from Fez, Al¬ 
giers, Tunis, Tripoli, and other States on the fea-coaft, and pe¬ 
netrate far into the interior country. Some of them take no 
lefs than fifty days to reach the place of their detonation; and 
as the medium of their rate of travelling may be etomated 
at about eighteen miles a day, the extent of their journey may 
be eafily computed. As both the time of their out-fet, and 
their route, are known, they are met by the people of all the 
countries through which they travel, who trade with them. 
Indian goods of every kind form a confiderable article in this 
traffic, in exchange for which the chief commodity they can 
give is Slaves, Part vi. 


As the journeys of the caravans, which are purely commer¬ 
cial, do not commence at dated feafons, and their routes vary 
according to the convenience or fancy of the merchants of 
whom they are compofed, a defeription cannot be gryen of 
them with the fame degree of accuracy. But by atteu ing^ 
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the accounts of fome authors, and the occafional hints of others, 
fufficient information may be gathered to fatisfy us, that the 
circulation of Eaftern goods by thefe caravans is very extenftve. 
The fame intercourfe which was anciently kept up by the pro¬ 
vinces in the North-eaft of Aha with Indoftan and China, and 
which I formerly deferibed, ftill fubfifts. Among all the nu¬ 
merous tribes of Tartars, even of thofe which retain their paf- 
toral manners in greateft purity, the demand for the produc¬ 
tions of thefe two countries is very confiderable. Voyages de 
Pallas, tom. i. p. 357, &c. tom. ii. p. 422. In order to fupply 
them with thefe, caravans fet out annually from Boghar, (Hack- 
luyt, vol.i. p- 332.) Samarcand, Thibet, and feveral other places, 
and return with large cargoes of Indian and Chinefe goods. 
But the trade carried on between Ruffia and China in this part 
of Alia is by far the mod extenfive and beft known. Some 
connection of this kind, it is probable, was kept up between 
them from the earlieft period, but it increafed greatly after the 
interior parts of Ruffia were rendered more acceflible by the 
conquefts of Zingis Khan and Tamerlane. The commercial 
nations of Europe were fo well acquainted with the mode of 
carrying on this trade, that foon after the Portuguefe had 
opened the communication with the Eaft by the Cape of Good 
Hope, an attempt was made in order to diminilh the advantages 
which they derived from this difeovery, to prevail on the 
Ruffians to convey Indian and Chinefe commodities through 
the whole extent of their empire, partly by land-carriage and 
partly by means of navigable rivers, to fome port on the Baltic, 
from which they might be diftrihuted through every part of 
Europe. Ramufio Raceolto da Viaggi, vol. i. p. 374. B. 
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This fcheme, too great for the monarch then on the throne of 
Ruflia to carry into execution, was fentiered practicable by 
the conquefts of Ivan Bafilowitz, and the genius of Peter the 
Great. Though the capitals of the two empires were fituated 
at the immenfe diftance of fix thoufand three hundred and 
feventy-eight miles from each other, and the route lay for 
above four hundred miles through an uninhabited defert, (Bell’s 
Travels, vol. ii. p. 167-) caravans travelled from the one to 
the other. But though it had been ftipulated when this in- 
tercourfe was eftablifhed, that the number of perfons in each 
caravan fhould not exceed two hundred, and though they were 
{hut up within the walls of a Caravanferai during the fhort time 
they remained in Pekin, and were allowed to deaf only with a 
few merchants, to whom a monopoly of the trade with them 
had been granted ; yet, not with handing all thefe reftraiuts and 
precautions, the jealous vigilance with which the Chinefe go¬ 
vernment excludes foreigners from a free intercourfe with its 
fuhjects was alarmed, and the admiffion of the Ruffian cara^ 
vans into the empire was foon prohibited. After various ne- 
gociations, an expedient was at length devifed, by which the 
advantages of mutual commerce were fecured, without infring¬ 
ing the cautious arrangements of Chinefe policy. On the- 
boundary of the two empires, two fmall towns were built 
aim oft contiguous, the one inhabited by Ruffians, the other by 
Chinefe- To thefe all the marketable productions of their 
refpe&ive countries are brought by the fubje&s of each em¬ 
pire ; and the furs, the linen and woollen cloth, the leather, 
the glafs, &c. of Ruffia, are exchanged for the filk, the cot- 
ton, the tea, the rice, the toys, &c. of China. By fome 
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well-judged conceffions of the fovereign now feated 011 tlie 
throne of Ruffia, whofe enlarged mind is lupeiior to the illi¬ 
beral maxims of fome of her predeceffors, this trade is rendered 
fo flourifhing, that its amount annually is not lefsthan eight hun¬ 
dred thoufand pounds fterling, and it is the only trade with 
China carried on aim oft entirely by barter. Mr. Coxe, in his 
account of the Ruffian difeoveries, has collected, with his ufual 
attention and difeernment, every thing relative to this branch 
of trade, the nature and extent of which were little known in 
Europe. Chap. ii. iii. iv. Nor is this the only place where 
Ruffia receives Chinefe and Indian commodities. A conliden¬ 
able fupply of both is brought by caravans of independent 
Tartars to Orenburg, on the river Jaifc, Voyage de Pallas, 
tom. i. p. 355, &c. to Troitzkaia, on the river Oui, and to 
other places which I might mention. I have entered into this 
long detail concerning the mode in which the productions in 
India and China are circulated through Ruffia, as it affords the 
mod ftriking inftance, I know, of the great extent to which 
valuable commodities may be conveyed by land carriage. 


NOTE LIII. Sect. IV. p. 152. 

The only voyage of difeovery in the Atlantic Ocean towards 
the South, by any of the ancient commercial ftates in the Me¬ 
diterranean, is that of Hanno, undertaken by order of the re¬ 
public of Carthage. As the fituation of that city, fo much 
nearer the Straits than Tyre, Alexandria, and the. other feats 
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of ancient trade which I have mentioned, gave it more imme¬ 
diate accefs to the ocean ; that cireumftance, together with the 
various fettlcments which the Carthaginians had made in dif¬ 
ferent provinces of Spain, naturally luggefted to them this 
enterprife, and afforded them the profpeft of confiderable ad¬ 
vantages from its fuccefs. The voyage of Hanno, inftead of 
invalidating, feems to confirm the juftnefs of the reafons which 
1 have given, why no fimilar attempt was made by the other 
commercial ftates in the Mediterranean. 

NOTE LIV. Sect. IV. p. 153. 

Though the intelligent authors whom I have quoted coti- 
fidered this voyage of the Phenicians as fabulous, Herodotus 
mentions a cireumftance concerning it, which feems to prove 
that it had really been performed. “ The Phenicians,” fays he, 
“ affirmed that, in failing round Africa, they had the fun orr 
« their right hand, which to me appears not to he credible, 
“ though it may be deemed fo by others.” Lib. iv. c. '4.2. 
This, it is certain, mull have happened, if they really accom- 
plifhed fuch a voyage. The fcience of aftronomy, however, 
was in that early period fo imperfeft, that it was by experience 
only that the Phenicians could come at the knowledge of this 
fa£t; they durft not, without this, have ventured to aflert what 
would have appeared to be an improbable fiction. Even after 
what they related, Herodotus difbelieved it. 
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NOTE LV. Sect. IV. p. 161. 

Notwithstanding this Increafing demand for the pro¬ 
'll u£tions of India, it is remarkable, that during the fixteenth 
century fome commodities which are now the chief articles of 
importation from the Eafl, were either altogether unknown, or 
of little account. Tea, the importation of which, at prefent, 
far exceeds that of any other production of the Eaft, has not 
been in general ufe, in any country of Europe, a full 
century; and yet, during that fliort period, from fome lin¬ 
gular caprice of tafta, nr power of fafhion, the infufion of 
a leaf brought from the far theft extremity of the earth, 
of which it is perhaps the higheft praife to fay that it is 
innoxious, has become almoft a neceflfary of life in feveral 
parts of Europe, and the paflion for it defcends from the 
moft elevated to the loweft orders in fociety. In 1785 it 
was computed that the whole quantity of tea imported into 
Europe from China was about nineteen millions of pounds, of 
which it is conje&ured that twelve millions were confumed in 
Great Britain and the dominions depending upon it. Dodfley’s 
Annual Regifter for 1784 and 1785, p. 156. The porcelane 
of China, now as common in many parts of Europe as if it 
were of domeftic manufacture, was not known to the ancients. 
Marco Polo is the ftrft among the moderns who mentions it. 
The Portuguefe began to import it not long after their firft 
voyage to China, A. D. 1517; but it was a confiderable time 
before the ufe of it became extenfive. 
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1 SHALL now endeavour to fulfil an engagement which 
I came under % to make fome obfervations upon the genius, 
the manners, and inftiiutions of the people of India, as far as 
they can be traced from the earlieft ages to which our know¬ 
ledge of them extends. Were I to enter upon this wide 
field with an intention of furveying its whole extent j \\ ere I to 
view each objeX which it prefents to a philofophical inquiiei, 
under all its different afpeXs, it would lead me into researches 
and fpeculations, not only of immenfe length, but altogether 
foreign from the fubjeX of this Difquifition. My inquiries and 
reflexions Hiall therefore be confined to what is intimately con- 
neXed with the defign of this work. I fliall colleX the faXs 


s See page 21. 
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which the ancients have tranfmitted to us concerning the inftl- 
tutions peculiar to the natives of India, and, fay comparing them 
with what wc know of that country, endeavour to deduce inch 
- condufions as tend to point out the circumftances which have 
induced the red: of mankind, in every age, to carry on com-* 
mercial intercourfe to fo great an extent with that country. 

Of this intercourfe there are conipicuous proofs in the ear- 
lieft periods concerning which hiftory affords information. 
Not only the people contiguous to India, but remote nations,, 
feem to have been acquainted, from time immemorial, with its 
commodities, and to have valued them fo highly, that in order 
to procure them they undertook fatiguing, expenfive, and dan¬ 
gerous journeys. Whenever men give a decided preference to 
the commodities of any particular country, this muff be owing 
either to its poffeffing fome valuable natural produdions pecu¬ 
liar to its foil and climate, or to fome fuperior progrefs which 
its inhabitants have made in induftry, art, and elegance, ft is 
not to any peculiar excellence in the natural produdions of 
India, that we muff aferibe entirely the predilection of ancient 
nations for its commodities; for, pepper excepted, an article, it 
muff be allowed, of great importance, they are little different 
from thofe of other tropical countries; and Ethiopia or Arabia 
might have fully fupplied the Phenicians, and other trading 
. P eo P Ie of antiquity, with the fpices, the perfumes, the precious 
ftones, the gold and filver, which formed the principal articles 
of their commerce. 

Whoever 
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Whoever then wiflies to trace the commerce with India to 
its fource, mull fearch for it, not fo much in any peculiarity of 
the natural produdions of that country, as in the fupenor im¬ 
provement of its inhabitants. Many fads have been trani- 
milted to us, which, if they are examined with proper at¬ 
tention, clearly demonftrate, that the natives of India were 
not only mors early civilized, but had made greater progrefs 
jn civilization than any other people. Theie I fliall endea¬ 
vour to enumerate, and to place them m fuch a point of 
view as may ferve both to throw light upon the inftitntions, 
manners, and arts of the Indians, and to account for the 
eagernefs of all nations to obtain the produdions of their in- 
genfcma iniluflryv 

By the ancient Heathen writers, the Indians were reckoned 
among thofe races of men which they denominated Autoch- 
ibottcs or Aborigines, whom they confidered as natives of the 
foil, whole origin could not be traced b . By the infpired 
writers, the wifdom of the Eaft (an expreffion which is to be 
nnderftood as a defcription of their extraordinary progrefs in 
fdence and arts) was early celebrated c . In order to illuftrate 
and confirm thefe explicit teftimonies concerning the ancient 
and high civilization of the inhabitants of India, I fliall take a 
view of their rank and condition as individuals ; of their civil 
policy ; of their laws and judicial proceedings ; of their ufeful 
and elegant arts; of their fcienees ; and of their religious.in- 
fi.itufions; as far as information can be gathered from the ac- 

* Diod. Sic. lib. it. p. 151. ' 1 Xings, iv. 31. 
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counts of the Greek and Roman writers, compared with what 
ftill remains of their ancient acquirements and inftitutions, 

I, From the rnoft ancient accounts of India we learn, that 
the diftmftion of ranks and reparation of profeflions were 
completely cftablifhed there. This is one of the moft un¬ 
doubted proofs of a fociety confiderably advanced in its pro- 
grefs, Arts in the early ftages of focial life are fo few, and fo 
fimple, that each man is fufficiently mafter of them all, to 
gratify every demand of his own limited defires. A favage can 
form his bow, point his arrows, rear his hut, and hollow his 
canoe, without calling in the aid of any hand more Ikilfut than 
his own d . But w r hen time has augmented the wants of men, 
the productions of art become fo complicated In their ftnnfture, 
or fo curious in their fabric, that a particular courfc of educa¬ 
tion is requlfite towards forming the artiO: to ingenuity in con¬ 
trivance and expertnefs in execution. In proportion as refine¬ 
ment ipreads, the diftindHon of profeflions i acredfes^ and they 
branch out into more numerous and minute " fiihdivifions* 
Prior to the records of authentic hi (lory, and even before the 
moft remote sera to which their own traditions pretend to reach, 
this reparation of profeffions had not only taken place among 
the natives of India, but the perpetuity of it was fecured by 
an mftitution which nmift be confidered as the fundamental 
article in the fyftem of their policy- The whole body of the 
people was divided into four orders or cafts, The members of 
the firft, deemed the moft facred, had it for their province, to 

4 Hift. of Atner. vol. ill. 165. 
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ftody the principles of religion ; to perform its fusions ; and 
to cultivate the faiences. They were the priefts, the mftructors, 
and philofophers of the nation. The members of the fecoml 
order were entrufted with the government and defence of 
the ftate. In peace they were its rulers and magiftrates, in war 
they were the foldiers who fought its battles. The third was 
compofed of hufbandmen and merchants; and the fourth 
of artifans, labourers, and fervants. None of thefe can ever 
quit his own caff, or be admitted into another '. . The ftation 
of every individual is unalterably fixed; his deftiny is irrevo¬ 
cable ; and the walk of life is marked out, from which he 
muff never deviate. This line of feparation is not only efta- 
blifned by civil authority, but confirmed and fandlioned by 
religion ; and each order or call is faid to have proceeded from 
the Divinity in fuch a different manner, that to mingle and 
confound them would be deemed an a£t of moft daring un¬ 
piety f . Nor is it between the four different tribes alone that 
fuch infuperable barriers are fixed; the members of each call 
adhere invariably to the profefiion of their forefathers. From 
generation to generation, the fame families have followed, and 
will always continue to follow, one uniform line of life. 

Such arbitrary arrangements of the various members which 
compofe a community, feeras, at firft view, to be adverfe to 
improvement either in fcience or in arts; and by forming 

c Ayeen Akbery, iii. 81, &c. Sketches relating to the Hiftory, &c. of the 
Hindoos, p. 107, &c. 
f See NOTE 1 . 
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around the different orders of men, artificial barriers, which it 
would be impious to pafs, tends to circumfcrihe the operations 
of the human mind within a narrower fphere than nature has 
allotted to them. When every man is at full liberty to direct 
his efforts towards tlipfe objeds and that end which the im- 
piilfe of his own mind prompts him to prefer, he may be ex¬ 
pended to attain that high degree of eminence to which the 
uncontrouled exertions of genius and mduftry naturally coi>* 
dud. The regulations of Indian policy, with refped to the 
different orders of men, tnuft neceffarily, at feme times, check 
genius in its career, and confine to the functions of an inferior 
caff, talents fitted to fhine in an higher fphere. But the ar¬ 
rangements of civil government are made, not for what is ely¬ 
tra ordinary, but for what is common; not for the few, but for 
the many. The chjed of the firft Indian leglflators was to 
employ the mod cffedual means of providing for the fubfili¬ 
enee, the fecurity, and happinefs of all the members of the 
community over which they prefid ed. With this view they 
fet apart certain races of men for each of the various profef- 
fions and arts necefiary in a well-ordered fociety, and appointed 
the excrcife of them to be tranfmitted from father to fon in 
fucccffion. This fyftem, though extremely repugnant to the ideas 
which we, by being placed in a very different ftate of fociety, 
have formed, will be found, upon attentive infpeftion, better 
adapted to attain the end in view, than a carelefs obferver is, on 
a firft view, apt to imagine. The human mind bends to the law of 
neceffity, and is accuftomed, not only to accommodate lifelf to 
the reftraints which the condition of its nature, or the inftitiv 
tions of its country, impofe, but to acquiefce In them. From 
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Els entrance into life, an Indian knows the ftation allotted to 
him, and the functions to which he is deftined by his birth. 
The obje&s which relate to thefe are the firft that prefent 
themfelves to his view. They occupy his thoughts, or employ 
his hands; and, from his earlieft years, he is trained to the 
habit of doing with cafe and pleafure that which he mud con¬ 
tinue through life to do. To this may be afcribed that high 
degree of perfection confpicuous in many of the Indian manu¬ 
factures ; and though veneration, for the practices of their an- 
ceftors may check the fuirit of invention, yet, by adhering 
to thefe, they acquire fuch an expertnefs and delicacy of hand, 
that Europeans, with all the advantages of fuperior fcience, 
and the aid of more complete inftruments, have never been 
able to equal the exqui/ite execution of their workmanlhip. 
While this high improvement of their more curious manufac¬ 
tures excited the admiration, and attracted the commerce, oi 
other nations, the reparation of profeHions in India, and the 
early diflribution of the people into clafies, attached to par¬ 
ticular kinds of labour, fecured fuch abundance of the 
more common and ufeiul commodities, as not only fupplieif 
their own wants, but miniftered to thofe of the countries 
around them.. 

To this early dtvifion of the people into cafts, we mult like- 
wife aferibe a linking peculiarity in the Hate of India; the 
permanence of its inftitutions, and the immutability in the 
manners of its inhabitants. What now is in India, always was 
there, and is likely dill to continue: neither the ferocious vio¬ 
lence and illiberal fanaticifm of its Mahomedan conquerors, , nor 
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the power of its European mafters, hive effedred any confider- 
able alteration The fame diftinftions of condition take place* 
the fame arrangements in civil and domestic fociety remain, the 
fame maxims of religion are held in veneration, and the fame 
faiences and arts are cultivated. Hence, in all ages, the trade 
with India has been the lame; gold and filver have uniformly 
been carried thither in order to purehafe the fame commodities 
with which it new fapplies all nations; and from the age of 
Pliny to the prefent times, it has been always confulered and 
execrated as a gulf which fwallows up the wealth of every 
other country, that Hows inceffantly towards it, and from which 
it never returnsAccording to the accounts which I have 
given of the cargoes anciently imported from India, they 
appear to have confifted of nearly the fame articles with thofe 
of the mvefiments in our own times \ and whatever difference 
we may obferve in them feems to have arifen, not fo much 
from any diverfity in the nature of the commodities which the 
Indians prepared for fale, as from a variety in the taftes, or in 
the wants, of the nations which demanded them. 

IL Another proof of the early and high civilization of the 
people of India, may be deduced from confidering their political 
confutation and form of government. The Indians trace back the 
hiftory of their own country through an immenfefucceffion of ages, 
and aftert, that all Afia, from the mouth of the Indus on the weft, to 
theconfmes of China on theeaft, and from the mountains of Thibet 
©a the north, to Cape Comorin on thefouth, formed a vaft empire, 

* See NOTE IL k See NOTE III. 
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fubjcS to one mighty fovereign, under whom mled feveral he¬ 
reditary Princes and Rajahs. But their chronology, which mea- 
fures the life of man in ancient times by thoufandsof years, and 
computes the length of the feveral periods, during which it 
fuppofes the world to have exifted, by millions, is i"o wiluly ex¬ 
travagant, as not to merit any ferious difcuflion. \\ e mult left 
fatisfied, then, until lome more certain information is obtained 
with refpea to the ancient hiftory of India, with taking the tirft 
accounts of that country, which can be deemed authentic, from 
the Greeks, who ferved under Alexander the Great. They 
found kingdoms of confiderable magnitude eftahlilhed in that 
country. The territories of Porus and of Taxiles compre¬ 
hended a great part of the Panjab, one ol the molt fertile and 
heft cultivated countries in India. The kingdom of the Prafij, 
or Gandaridac, ftretched to a great extent on both fides of the 
Ganges. Att the three, as appears from the ancient Greek 
writers, were powerful and populous. 

Tins defcription of the partition of India into ftates of fuch 
magnitude, is alone a convincing proof of its having advanced far 
in civilization. In whatever region of the earth there has been an 
opportunity of obferving the progrefs of men in facial life, they 
appear at firftin fmall independent tribes or communities. Their 
common wants prompt them to unite; and their mutual jea- 
Ioufies, as well as the neceffity of fecuring fubfiftence, compel 
them to drive to a diftance every rival who might encroach on 
thofe domains which they confider as their own. Many ages 
elapfe before they coalefce, or acquire fufficient forefight to pro¬ 
vide for the wants, or fufficient wifdom to conduit the affairs of 
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a numerous fociery. Even under the genial climate, and in the 
rich foil of India, more favourable perhaps to the union and 
ancreafe of the human fpecies than any other part of the globe, 
the formation of filch extenfive dates, as were eftabliflied in 
that country when firft vifited by Europeans, muft have been a 
work of long time; and the members of them muft have been 
long accuftomed to exertions of ufeful induftry. 

Though monarchical government was eftabliflied in all the 
countries of India to which the knowledge of the ancients ex¬ 
tended, the fovereigns were far from poffeffmg uncontrolled or 
defpotic power. No trace, indeed, is difcovered there of any 
afiembly or public body, the members of which, either in their 
own right, or as reprefentatives of their fellow-citizens, could 
interpofe in cnafting laws, or in fuperintending the execution 
of them. Inftitutions deflined toaffert and guard the rights 
belonging to men in a focial ftate, how familiar foever the idea 
may be to the people of Europe, never formed a part of the 
political conftitution in any great AJiatic kingdom. It was to 
different principles that the natives of India were indebted for 
reftri&ions which limited the exercife of regal power. The 
rank of individuals was unalterably fixed, and the privileges of 
the different cafts were deemed inviolable. The monarchs of 
India, who are all taken from the fecond of the four claffes 
formerly deferibed, which is intrufted with the fundlions of 
government and exercife of war, behold among their fubje&s 
an order of men far fuperior to themfelves indignity, and fo con- 
feious of their own pre-eminence, both in rank and in fanftity, 
that they would deem it degradation and pollution, if they 
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were to eat of the lame food with their fovcreign lt . Their 
perfons are iacred, and even for the moft heinous crimes they 
cannot be capitally punilhed ; their blood muft never be died '. 
To men in this exalted flation monarchs muft look up with 
refpedt, and reverence them as the mmillers of religion, and 
the teachers of wifdom. On important occafions, it is the duty 
of foverelgns to confult them, and to be dire£ted by their 
advice. Their admonitions, and even their cenfures, muft be 
received with fubmiflive relpe£t. This right of the Brahmins 
to offer their opinion vrith refpett to the adminiftration of 
public affairs was not unknown to the ancients 1 "; and in fome 
accounts preferved in India of the events which happened in 
their own country, princes are mentioned, who, having vio¬ 
lated the privileges of the calls, and difregarded the remon- 
ftranees of the Brahmins, were depofed by their authority, and 
put to death 

While the litcred rights-of the Brahmins oppofed a barrier 
againil the encroachments of regal power on one hand, it was 
circumfcribed on the other by the ideas which thofe who oc¬ 
cupied the higheft ftations in fociety entertained of their own 
dignity and privileges. As none but the members- of the call 
next in rank to that which religion has rendered facred, could 
be employed in any function of the Hate, the fevereigns of the 

k Ortne’s Differf# vol. j, p* 4- Sketches* &e* p. 113. 

1 Code of Genioo Laws* ch. xxu § ro. p* 275. 2S33 &c, 
m Strabo, Jib, xv, p. 1029* C. 

n Account of the Qualities requifite in a Magiftrate, prefixed by the Pundits 
to the Code of Gcntoo Laws* p, di and cxvu 
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cxtenfive kingdoms anciently eftablifhed in India, found' 
it neceilary to entrlift them with the fuperintendence 
of the cities and provinces too remote to be under their 
own immediate infpediion. In thefe ftations they often ac¬ 
quired fiich wealth and influence, that offices conferred during 
pleafure, continued in their families, and they came gradually 
to form an intermediate order between the Sovereign and liis 
fubjefts; and by the vigilant jealoufy with which they main¬ 
tained their own dignity and privileges, they conftramed their 
rulers to refpe£t them, and to govern with equity* 

Nor were the benefits of thefe reftraints upon the power of 
the fovereign confined wholly to the two fuperior orders in the 
ft ate ; they extended, in fome degree, to the third clafs em¬ 
ployed in agriculture. The labours of that numerous and ufe- 
ful body of men are fo effential to the prefervation and happi- 
nefs of fociety, that the great eft attention was paid to render 
, their condition fecure and comfortable* According to the ideas 
which prevailed among the natives of India (as we are in¬ 
formed by the firft Europeans who vilited their country), the 
fovereign is confidered as the foie univerfal proprietor of all the 
land in his dominions, and from him is derived every fpecies of 
tenure by which liis fubjetts can hold it, Thefe lands were let 
out to the farmers who cultivated them, at.a ftipulated rent, 
amounting ufualiy to a fourth part of their annual produce paid 
in kind 0 - In a country where the price of work is extremely 
low, and where the labour of cultivation is very inconfider- 
able, the earth yielding its productions almoft fpontaneoufly. 
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where fubfiftence is amazingly cheap, where few clothes are 
needed, and houfes are built anti furniflied at little expencc, 
this rate cannot be deemed exorbitant or oppreffive. As long 
as the hufbandman continued to pay the eftablilhed rent, he 
retained pofieflion of the farm, which defcended, like pro¬ 
perty, from father to fon, 

These accounts given by ancient authors of the condition 
and tenure of the renters of land in India, agree fb perfectly 
with what now takes place, that it may be confidered almoft 
as a defcription of the prefent ftate of its cultivation. In every 
-part of India, where the native Hindoo Princes retain domi¬ 
nion, the RyotS) the modern name by which the renters of 
land are difticguilhed, hold their pofleffions by a leafe, which - 
may be confidered as perpetual, and at a rate fixed by ancient 
Purveys and valuations. This arrangement has been fo long 
eftablilhed, and accords fo well with the ideas of the natives, 
concerning the diftmdions of calls, and the funaions allotted 
to each, that it has been inviolably maintained in all the pro¬ 
vinces fubjed either to Mahomedans or Europeans; and, to 
both, it ferves as the bafis on which their Vvhole fyftem of 
finance is founded p . In a more remote period, before the ori¬ 
ginal inftitutions of India were fubverted by foreign invaders, the 
induftry of the hulhandman, on which every member of .the 
community depended for fubfiftence, was as fecure as the tenure 
by which he held his lands W'as equitable. Even war did not 
interrupt his labours or endanger his property. It was not 

P See NOTE IV. 
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uncommon, we are informed, that while two ho ft lie armies were 
fighting a battle in one field, the peafants were ploughing or 
reaping in the next field in perfect tranquillity \ Thefe maxims 
and regulations of the ancient legiflators of India have a near 
refemblance to the fyftem <Jf thoie ingenious modern fpecu- 
lators on-political economy, who reprefent the produce of land 
as the foie fouvee of wealth in every country; and who con- 
fider the difeovery of this principle, according to which they 
contend that the government of nations fliould be colluded, 
as one of the greateft efforts of human wifdom. Under a 
form of government, which paid fiich attention to all the dif¬ 
ferent orders of which the fociety is comppfed, particularly 
the cultivators of the earth, it is not wonderful that the ancients 
lhoukl deferibe the Indians as a rnoft happy race of men; and 
that the moll intelligent modem obfervers Ihould celebrate the 
equity, the humanity, and mil duels of Indian policy. A 
Hindoo Rajah, as I have been informed by perfons well ac¬ 
quainted with the ft ate of India, refembles more a father prefid- 
ing in a numerous family of his own children, than a Jbvereign 
ruling over inferiors, fubjeft to his dominion. He endeavours 
to fecure their happinefs with vigilant folicitude; they are 
attached to him with the moll tender affeftion and inviolable 
fidelity. We can hardly conceive men to be placed in any 
ftate more favourable to their acquiring all the advantages de¬ 
rived from focial union. It is only when the mind is perfectly 
at eafe, and neither feels nor dreads oppreffion, that it employs 
its a&ive powers in forming numerous arrangements of police, 
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for fecuring its enjoyments and increafing them. Many ar¬ 
rangements of this nature the Greeks, though accuftomed to 
their own infl.itutions, the moft perfect at that time in Europe, 
obferved and admired among the Indians, and mention them as 
inftances of high civilization and improvements There were 
eftablifhed among the Indians three diftindt dalles of officers, 
one of which had it in charge to infpedt agriculture, and every 
kind of country work. They meafured the portions of 
land allotted to each renter. They had the cuftody of the 
< Ta?tks y or public refervoirs of water, without a regular dil- 
tribution of which, the fields in a torrid climate cannot be 
rendered fertile. They marked out the courfe ol the high¬ 
ways, along which, at certain diftances, they eredted ftones, 
to meafure the road and diredfc travellers T . To officers of a 
lecond dais was committed the infpedtion of the police in 
cities, and their fundlions, of courfe, were many and various; 
fome of which only I fhall fpecify. They appropriated houfes 
for the reception of Arrangers ; they p rote died them from in¬ 
jury, provided for their lubliftence, and, when leized with 
any difeale, they appointed phyficians to attend them ; and, 
on the event of their death, they not only buried them with 
decency, but took charge of their effedts, and reftored them to 
their relations. They kept exadt regifters of births and of 
deaths. They vifned the public markets, and examined 
weights and meafures. The third clafs of officers fuperin- 
tended the military department; but, as the objedls to which 
their attention was diredted are foreign from the fubjedt of my 
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inquiries, it is imneceflary to enter into any detail with re- 
fpe£t to them \ 

As manners and cuftoms in India defeend almoft without 
variation from age to age, many of the peculiar inhibitions 
which I have enumerated ftill fubfift there* There is ftill the 
fame attention to the conftrudUon and prefervation of tanks, 
and the diftributton of their waters. The direction of roads, 
and placing Hones along them, is ftill an object of police* 
Choultries , or houfes built for the accommodation of tra¬ 
vellers, are frequent in every part of the country, and are 
ufeful as well as noble monuments of Indian munificence and 
humanity. It is only among men in the moft improved ftate of 
fociety, and under the beft forms of government, that we dif- 
cover inftitutions fimilar to thole which I have deferibed; and 
many nations have advanced far in their progrefs, without efta- 
blifhing arrangements of police equally perfect. 

Ill, In eftimating the progrefs which any nation has made 
In civilization, the objeQ: that merits the greatefl: degree of at¬ 
tention, next to its political conftitution, is the fpirit of the lavrs 
and nature of the forms by which its judicial proceedings are 
regulated. In the early and rude ages of fociety, the few 
difputes with refpeft to property which arife, are terminated 
by the imerpofition of the old men, or by the authority of 
the chiefs in every fmall tribe or community ; their deciilons 
are dictated by their own diferedon, or founded on plain and 

* Strabo, lib. xv, p 1034.* A, &c. Diod, Sicuh lib* il. p, 154. 
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obvious maxims of equity. But as controverfics multiply, cafes 
fimil'ar to inch as have been formerly determined mull recur, 
and the awards upon tliefe grow gradually into precedents, 
which ferve to regulate future judgments. Thus,, long before 
the nature of property is defined by pofitive ftatutes, or any 
rules prefcribed concerning the mode of acquiring or conveying 
it, there is gradually formed, in every ftate, a body of cuf~ 
tomary or common law, by which judicial proceedings are 
directed, and every decifson conformable to it is fubmitted tO' 
with reverence, as the refufc of the accumulated wifdotn and 
experience of ages.. 

In this ftate the adminiflration of juftice feems to have been 
in India when firft vifited by Europeans. Though the Indians, 
according to their account, had no written laws, but determined 
every controverted point, by recollecting what had been for?- 
merly decided*; they affert, that juftice was difpenfed among 
them with great accuracy, and that crimes were moft feverely 
punilhed \ But in this general obfervation is contained all 
the intelligence which the ancients furnifti concerning the na¬ 
ture and forms of judicial proceedings in India, From the 
time of Megafthenes, no Greek or Roman of any note appears 
to have refided long enough in the country, or to have been 
fo much acquainted with the cuftoms of the natives, as to be 
capable of entering into any detail with refpeit to a point of 
fo much importance in their policy. Fortunately, the defeats 
of their information have been amply fupplied by the more 

1 Strabo, lib* xv, 1035* D, u Died. Sicub lib. ii, p* 154* 
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accurate and extenhve refearches of the moderns. During the 
courfe of almoft three centuries, the number of perfons who 
have reforted from Europe to India has been great* Many 
of them, who have remained long in the country, and were 
perfons of liberal education and enlarged minds, have lived in 
fuch familiar intercourfe with the natives, and acquired fo com* 
petent a knowledge of their languages, as enabled them to ob- 
ferve their ioftitutions with attention, and to defcribe them with 
fidelity* Refpedfable as their authority may be, I fliall not, in 
what I offer for illuftrating the judicial proceedings of the Hin¬ 
doos, reft upon it alone, but (hall derive my information from 
fources higher and more pure. 

Towards the middle of the fixteenth century, Akber the 
lixth, in del’cent from Tamerlane, mounted the throne oi 
Indoftan. He is one of the few fovereigns intitled to the appel¬ 
lation both of Great and Good, and the bnly one of Maho- 
medan race, whofe mind appears to have rifen fo far above all 
the illiberal prejudices of that fanatical religion in which he 
was educated, as to be capable of forming a plan worthy of a 
monarch who loved his people, and was felicitous to render 
them happy. As, in every province of his extcnfive domi¬ 
nions, the Hindoos formed the great body of his iubje&s, he 
laboured to acquire a perfc£fc knowledge of their religion, their 
fciences, their laws and inflitutions ; in order that he might 
conduct every part of his government, particularly the admi¬ 
nistration of juftice, in a manner as much accommodated as 
poffible to their own ideas \ In this generous undertaking he 

* See NOTE VI. 
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was feconded with zeal by his vizier Abul Fazel, a mimfter 
whofe underftanding was not lefs enlightened than that of his 
mafter. By their affiduous refearches, and confultation of 
learned men v , fueh information was obtained as enabled Abul 
Fazel to publith a brief compendium of Hindoo jurilprudence 
in the Ayeen Akbery \ which may be considered as the firft 
genuine communication of its principles to perfons of a dif¬ 
ferent religion. About two centuries afterwards, the illuf- A,D. 1773. 
trious example of Akber was imitated and furpalled by Mr. 

Haftings, the Governor General of the Britifh Settlements in 
India. By his authority, and under'his infpedion, the mod 
eminent Pundits, or Brahmins learned in the laws, of the pro¬ 
vinces over which he prelided, were aflembled at Calcutta ; 
and, in the courfe of two years, complied, from their raoft an¬ 
cient and approved authors, fentence by fentence, without ad¬ 
dition or diminution, a full code of Hindoo laws 1 ; which is, 
undoubtedly, the mod valuable and authentic elucidation of 
Indian policy and manners that has been hitherto communi¬ 
cated to Europe. 

According to the Pundits, fome of the writers upon whole 
authority they found the decrees which they have inferted in 
the Code, lived feveral millions of years before their time b ; and 
they boaft of having a fucceffion of expounders of their laws 
from that period to the prefent. Without entering into any 

* Preface to the Code, p. x. 

1 Ibid. p. xxxviil* 
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examination of what Is fo extravagant, we may conclude, that 
the Hindoos have in their poffeffion treatifes concerning the 
laws and jurifprudence of their country, of more remote anti¬ 
quity than are to be found in any other nation. The truth of 
this depends not upon their own teftimony alone, but it is put 
beyond doubt by one circumftance, that all thefe treatiles are 
written in the Sanlkreet language, which has. not been 
fpoken for many ages in any part of Indoftan, and is now un- 
derftood by none but the moft learned Brahmins. That the 
Hindoos were a people highly civilized, at the time when their 
laws were compofed, is moft clearly eftablilhed by internal evz- 
dence contained in the Code hfelf. Among nations beginning 
to emerge from barbarifm, the regulations of law are extremely 
fimple, and applicable only to a few obvious cafes of daily 
occurrence. Men mutt have been long united in a focial ftate, 
their tranfadions muft have been numerous and complex, and 
iudges muft have determined an immenfe variety of contro- 
verfies to which thefe give rife, before the fyftem of law be¬ 
comes fo voluminous and comprehenfive as to dired the judicial 
proceedings of a nation far advanced in improvement. In that 
early age of the Roman republic, when the laws of the Twelve 
Tables were promulgated, nothing more was required than the 
laconic injundions which they contain for regulating the dea- 
ftons of courts of juftice ; but, in a later period, the body of 
civil law, ample as its contents are, was found hardly fufficient 
for that purpofe. To the jejune brevity of the Twelve Tables, 
the Hindoo Code has no refemblance, but with refped to the 

number and variety of points it confiders, it will bear a com- 
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pariton with the celebrated digeft of Juftinian; or with the 
fyftems of jurifprudence in nations raoft highly civilized. The 
articles of which the Hindoo Code is compofed, are arranged in 
natural and luminous order. They are numerous and compre- 
henfive, and inveftigated with that minute attention and dif- 
eermnent which are natural to a people diltinguifhed for acute- 
nefs and fubtility of undemanding, who have been long ae¬ 
on domed to the accuracy of judicial proceedings, and ac¬ 
quainted with all the refinements of legal pradice. The deci- 
fions concerning every point (with a few exceptions occafioned 
by local prejudices and peculiar cuftoms) are founded upon the 
great and immutable principles of juftice which the human mind 
acknowledges and refpeds, in every age, and in ail parts of the 
earth. Whoever examines the whole work, cannot entertain a 
doubt of its containing the jurifprudence of an enlightened and 
commercial people. Whoever looks into any particular title, 
will be furprifed with a minutenefs of detail and nicety of dif- 
tindion, which, in many inftances, feem to go beyond the at¬ 
tention of European legiflation ; and it is remarkable that fomc 
of the regulations which indicate the greateft degree of refine¬ 
ment, were eftabliflied in periods of the moft remote antiquity. 
“ In the firft of the facred law trads, (as is obferved by a perfon 
« to whom Oriental literature, in alt its branches, has been 
« greatly indebted,) which the Hindoos fuppofe to have been 
“ revealed by Menu fome millions of years ago, there is a 
« curious paflage on the legal mtereft of money, and the 
« limited rate of it in different cafes, with an exception in re- 
“ gard to adventures at fea; an exception which the fenfe of 
“ mankind approves, and which commerce abfolutely requires, 
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“ though it was not before the reign of Charles I. that our 
“ Englifh jurifpruden.ee fully admitted it in refpetl of maritime 
iS contradsIt is like wife worthy of notice, that though the 
natives of India have been diftinguifhed in every age for the 
humanity and mildnefs of their dilpofition, yet fuch is the fo- 
licitude of their law-givers to preferve the order and tranquillity 
of fociety, that the punifhments which they inflict on criminals, 
are (agreeably to an obfervation of the ancients already men¬ 
tioned) extremely rigorous. w Punifhraent (according to a finking 
“ perfonification in the Hindoo code) is the magiftrate; pu- 
“ nifhment is the infpirer of terror; punifhment is the nou- 
“ rifher of the fubjeds; punifhment is the defender from cala- 
“ miry; puniibment is the guardian of thofe that Deep; pu.- 
“ nithment, with a black afped, and a red eye, terrifies 
“ the guilty 11 .” 

IV. As the condition of the ancient inhabitants of India, 
whether we confider them as individuals, or as members of 
fociety, appears, from the preceding^ invefligation, to have 
been extremely favourable to the cultivation of ufeful and ele¬ 
gant arts; we are naturally led to enquire, whether the progrefs 
which they adually made in them, was fuch as might have been 
expeded from a people in that fituation. In attempting to trace 
this progrefs, we have not the benefit of guidance equal to that 
which conduded our refearches concerning the former articles 
of enquiry. The ancients, from their fiend er acquaintance 

* Sir William Jones’s Third Difcourfe, Afiat. Refearch. p, 428. 
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with the interior ftate of India, have been able to communicate 
little information with refpea to the arts cultivated there ; and 
though the moderns, during their continued intercourfe with 
India for three centuries, have had accefs to obferve them with 
greater attention, it is of late only, that by ftudying the lan¬ 
guages now and formerly fpoken in India, and by conlulting 
and tranllating their mod eminent authors, they have begun to 
enter into that path of enquiry which leads with certainty to a 
thorough knowledge of the ftate of arts cultivated in that 

country. 

O-ne of the firft arts which human ingenuity aimed at im¬ 
proving, beyond what mere neceffity requires, was that of 
building. In the brief remarks which the fubjeCt of my in¬ 
quiries leads me to make on the progrefs of this art in India, I 
{hall confine my attention wholly to thofe of higheft antiquity.. 
The moft durable monuments of human induftry are public 
buildings. The productions of art, formed for the common 
purpofes of life, wafte. and perifh in ufing them; but works 
deftined for the benefit of pofterity fubfift through ages, and it 
is accprding to the manner in which thefe are executed, that we 
form a judgment with refpeCt to the degree of power, iis.il!, 
and improvement to which the people by whom they were 
erected had attained. In every part of India monuments of 
high antiquity are found. Thefe are of two kinds, fuch as were 
confecrated to the offices of religion, or fortrefles built for the 
fecurity of the country. In the former of thefe, to which 
■Europeans, whatever their ftru&ure may be, give the general 
name of Pagodas , we may obferve a diverfity of ftile, which 

both 
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both marks the gradual progrefs of architecture, and throws 
light on the general ftate of arts and manners in different pe¬ 
riods. The mod early Pagodas appear to have been nothing 
more than excavations in mountainous parts of the country, 
formed probably in imitation of the natural caverns to which 
the firft inhabitants of the earth retired for fafety during the 
night, and where they found flielter from the inclemency of the 
feafons. The mod celebrated, and, as there is reafon to be¬ 
lieve, the mod ancient of all thefe, is the Pagoda in the ifland 
Elephanta, at no great diftance from Bombay. It has been 
hewn by the hands of man out of a folid rock, about half way 
up a high mountain, and formed into a fpacious area, nearly 
120 feet fquare. In order to fupport the roof, and the weight 
of the mountain that lies above it, a number of mafly pillars, 
and of a form not inelegant, have been cut out of the fame 
rock, at fuch regular diftances, as on the firft entrance prefents 
to the eye of the fpe£hator an appearance both of beauty and of 
ftrength. Great part of the infide is covered with human 
figures in high relief, of gigantic fize as well as lingular forms, 
and diftinguiflied by a variety of fymbols, re prefen ting, it is 
probable, the attributes of the deities whom they wor(hipped, 
or the actions of the heroes whom they admired. In the ifie 
of Salfette, ftill nearer to Bombay, are excavations in a fimilar 
ftile, hardly inferior in magnificence, and deftined for the lame 
religious purpofes. 

These ftupendous works are of fuch high antiquity, that as 
the natives cannot, either from hiftory or tradition, give any 
information concerning the time in which they were executed, 

they 
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they univerfally afcribe the formation of them to the power of 
fuperior beings. From the extent and grandeur of thefe fub- 
terraneous manfions, which intelligent travellers compare to the 
moft celebrated monuments of human power and art in any 
part of the earth,' it is manifeft that they could not have been 
formed in that ftage of focial life where men continue divided 
into fmall tribes, unaccuftomed to the efforts of perlevering in- 
duftry. It is only in States of confiderable extent, and among 
people long habituated to fubordination, and to ait with con¬ 
cert, that the idea of fuch magnificent works is conceived, or 
the power of accomplifhing them can be found. 

That fome fuch powerful ftate was eftablifhed in India at 
the time when the excavations in the iflands of Elephanta and 
Salfette were formed, is not the only conclufion to be drawn 
from a furvey of them; the ftile in which the fculptures with 
which they are adorned is executed, indicates a confiderable im¬ 
provement in art at that early period. Sculpture is the imita¬ 
tive art in which man leems to have made the firft trial of his 
own talents. But even in thole countries where it has attained 
to the higheft degree of perfedtion, its progrefs has been ex¬ 
tremely flow. Whoever has attended to the hiftory of this art 
In Greece, knows how far removed the firft rude eflay to re¬ 
prefen t the human form, was from any complete delineation of 
it". But the different groupes of figures which ftill remain 
entire in the Pagoda of Elephanta, however low they muft 
rank if they be compared with the more elegant works of 

* Winkelman’s Hift, de 1 ’Art chez les Anciens, tom. i. p. 3a, &c. 
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Grecian or even Etrufcan arfifts, are finifhed in a ftile eonfi- 
derably fuperior to the hard inexpreflive manner of the Egyp¬ 
tians, or the figures in the celebrated palace of Perfepolis* In 
this light they have appeared to perfons abundantly qualified to 
appreciate their merit, and from different drawings, particularly 
thofe of Niebuhr, a traveller equally accurate in obferving, and 
faithful in defcribing, we mufl form a favourable opinion of 
the ftate of arts in India at that period. 

It is worthy of notice, that although feveral of the figures 
in the caverns at Eleplianta be fa different from thofe now ex¬ 
hibited in the Pagodas as objects of veneration, that fome 
learned Europeans have imagined they reprefent the rites of a 
religion more ancient than that now eftablifiied in Indoftan, yet by 
the Hindoos themfelves the caverns are coniidered as hallowed 
places of their own worfhip, and they ft ill refort thither to per¬ 
form their devotions, and honour the figures there in the fame 
manner with thofe in their own Pagodas, In confirmation of 
this, I have been informed by an intelligent peribn, who vilired 
this fubterraneous fandtuarv in the year 1782, that he was accom¬ 
panied by a fagacious Brahmin, a native of Benares, who, though 
he had never been in it before that time, was well acquainted 
with the parentage, education, and life of every deity or human 
figure there reprefentecl, and explained with fluency the mean¬ 
ing of the various fymbols by which the images were diftln- 
guiflied. This may be confidered as a clear proof that the 
fyftem of mythology now prevalent in Benares, is not different 
from that delineated in the caverns of Elephanta, Mr, Hunter, 
who vifited Elephanta in the year 1784, feems to confider the 
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figures there as reprefenting deities who are ftill obje&s of wor- 
fliip among the Hindoos f . One circumftance ferves to confirm 
the juftnefs of this opinion. Several of the moft confpicuous 
perfonages in the groupes at Elephanta are decorated with the 
Zennar , the facred firing or cord peculiar to the order 
of Brahmins, an authentic evidence of the diftination of 
calls having been eftablillied in India at the time when thefe 
works were finifhed. 

i. Instead of caverns, the original places of worlhip, which 
could be formed only in particular fituations, the devotion of 
the people fcon began to raife temples in honour of their 
deities in other parts of India. The ftrudure of thefe was at 
firft extremely fmiple. They were pyramids of large dimen- 
fion, and had no light within but what came from a fmall 
door. After having been long accuftomed to perform all the 
rites of religion in the gloom of caverns, the Indians were natu¬ 
rally led to confider the folemn darknefs of fuch a manfion as 
facred. Some Pagodas in this firft ftile of building ftill remain 
in Indoftan. Drawings of two of thefe at Deogur, and of a 
third near Tanjore in the Carnatic, all fabrics of great antiquity, 
have been publilhed by Mr. Hodges s , and though they are 
rude ft ruptures, they are of fuch magnitude as mud have required 
the power of fome confiderable ftate to rear them. 

3. In proportion to the progrefs of the different countries of 
India in opulence and refinement, the ftrudure of their temples 

1 Ardiaologia, yoI. vii. p. 286, &c. s N° VI. 
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gradually improved. From plain buildings they became highly 
ornamented fabrics, and, both by their extent and magnificence, 
are monuments of the power and taftc of the people by whom 
they were erefted. In this highly finifired ftile there are Pa¬ 
godas of great antiquity in different parts of Indoftan, particu¬ 
larly in the Southern provinces, which were not expofed to the 
deftru&ive violence of Mahomedan zeal 1 '. In order to aflift 
my readers in forming fuch an idea of thefe buildings as may 
enable them to judge with refpedt to the early flate of arts in 
India, I fliall briefly deferibe two, of which we have the raoft 
accurate accounts. The entry to the Pagoda of Chillambrum, 
near Porto Novo, on the Coromandel coaft, held in high vene¬ 
ration on account of its antiquity, is by a (lately gate under 
a pyramid an hundred and twenty-two feet in heighr, built 
with large (tones above forty feet long, and move than five feet 
fquare, and all covered with plates of copper, adorned with an 
immenfe variety of figures neatly executed. The whole ftruc- 
ture extends one thouiand three hundred and thirty-two feet in 
one direction,, and nine hundred and thirty-fix in another. 
Some of the ornamental parts are finifhed with an elegance in- 
titled to the admiration of the mod ingenious artiffsThe 
Pagoda of Seringham, fuperior in fanflity to that of Chillam- 
brum, furpafles it as much in grandeur; and, fortunately, I 
can convey a more perfect idea of it by adopting the words of 
an elegant and accurate hiftorian. This Pagoda is fituated about 
a mile from the weftern extremity of the ifland of Seringham, 
formed by the divifion of the great river Caveri into two 

“See NOTE VIF. 

4 Mcm.de Literal, tom. xxxi. p. 4.4, &c. Voy. dc M. Sonnerat,tom. i. p. 217. 
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channels. “ It is compofed of feven fquare inclofures, one 
« w ithin the other, the walls of which are twenty-five feet high, 
** and four thick. Thefe inclofures are three hundred and fifty feet 
« diftant from one another, and each has four large gates with a 
« high tower; which are placed, one in the middle of each fide 
« of the inclofure, and oppofite to the four cardinal points. The 
« outward wall is near four miles in circumference, and its gate- 
« way to the South is ornamented with pillars, feveral of which 
« are fingle ftones thirty-three feet long, and nearly five in 
« diameter j and thofe which form the roof are ftill larger: 
« in the inmoft inclofures are the chapels. About half a mile 
« to the Eaft of Seringhatn, and nearer to the Caveri than the 
“ Coleroon, is another large Pagoda; called Jerabikifma; but this 
« has only one inclofure. The extreme veneration in which 
« Seringham'ia held, arifes from a belief that it contains that 
« identical image of the god Wiftchnu, which ufed to be 
« wor{hipped by the god Brahma. Pilgrims from all parts of 
« the peninfula come here to obtain abfolution, and none come 
« without an offering of money; and a large part of the reve- 
« nue of the ifland is allotted for the maintenance of the Brah- 
« mins who inhabit the Pagoda ; and thefe, with their families, 
« formerly compofed a multitude not lefs than forty thoufand 
« fouls, maintained, without labour, by the liberality of fu- 
« perftition. Here, as in all the other great Pagodas of India, 
« the Brahmins live in a fubordillation which knows no refift- 
« ance, and (lumber in a valuptuoufnefs which knows no 
“ wants V’ 
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The other fpecies of public buildings which I mentioned, 
were thofe ereded for the defence of the country. From the 
immenfe plains of Indoftan there arife, in different parts, emi¬ 
nences and rocks formed by nature to be places of ftrength. 
Of thefe the natives early took poflfeflion, and fortifying them 
with works of various kinds, rendered them almoft impreg¬ 
nable ftations. There fee ms to have been in fome diftant 
age, a period of general turbulence and danger in India, 
when fuch retreats were deemed eflentially necelfary to public 
fafety; for among the duties of magiftrates preferibed by the 
Pundits, one is, “ that he fhall erefl. a flrong fort in the place 
“ where he chufes to refide; and fhall build a wall on all the 
“ four fides of it, with towers and battlements, and fhall make 
“ a full ditch around it V' Of thefe fortrefies feveral remain, 
which, both from the appearance of the buildings, and from the 
tradition of the natives, mud have been conftrutted in very 
remote times. Mr. Hodges has publiihed views of three of 
thefe, one of Chunar Gur, fitnaced upon the liver Ganges, 
about fixteen miles above the city of Benares m ; the fecontl, of 
Gwallior, about eighty miles to the fouth of Agra ”; the third 
of Bidjegur, in the territory of Benares'*. They are all, par¬ 
ticularly Gwallior, works of coniiderable magnitude and ftrength. 
The fortreffes in Bengal, however, are not to be compared with 
feveral in the Deccan. Afieergur, Burhampour, and Dowlata- 
bad, are deemed by the natives to be impregnable p ; and I am 
affured, by a good judge, that Afleergur is indeed a moft flu- 

1 Introd. to Code of Gen too Laws, p* cxL 
m N° L B II* ? WIIL 

* Kennel. Mem. p. 133. 139. 
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pendous wort, and fo advantageoufly fituated that it would be 
extremely difficult to reduce it by force. 

Nor is it only from furveying their public works that we are 
juftified in afierting the early proficiency of the Indians in ele¬ 
gant and ufeful arts : we are led to form the fame conclufion by 
a view df thofe productions of their ingenuity, which were the 
chief articles of their trade with foreign nations. Of thefe the la¬ 
bours of the Indian loom and needle have, in every age, been the 
molt celebrated; and fine linen is conjectured, with fome probabi¬ 
lity, to have been called by the ancients Sindon y from the name of 
the river Indus or Sindus,near which it was wrought in the higheft 
perfection The cotton manufactures of India feem anciently 
to have been as much admired as they are at prefent, not only 
for their delicate texture, but for the elegance with which fome 
of them are embroidered, and the beautiful colour of the 
flowers with which others are adorned. From the earlieft pe¬ 
riod of European intercourfe with India, that country has been 
diftinguithed for the number and excellence of the fubftances 
for dying various colours, with which it abounded r . The dye 
of the deep blue colour in higheft eftimation among the Romans 
bore the name of Indlcim From India too, the fubftance ufed 
in dying a bright red colour, lee ms to have been imported 

’ Sir William Jones’s Third Difcourfe, p. 418. 

* Strab. Jib. xv. p. joiS A. 1024 B. 

1 Plin. Nat* Hift. Jib. xxxv* c* 6. J 27* 

* Salmafms Exercit. PJinians in Solin. 180, &c. 8iO. SalmaGus de 
Horoionymis Hyles Jatrica, c. 107. See NOTE VIII. 
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and it is well known that both in the cotton and filk fluffs which 
we now receive from India, the blue and the red are the colours 
of in oft confpicuous luflre and beauty. But however much the 
ancients may have admired thefe productions of Indian art, 
fome circumftances, which I have already mentioned, rendered 
their demand for the cotton manufactures of India, far inferior 
to that of modern times; and this has occafionecl the informa¬ 
tion concerning them which we receive from the Greek and 
Roman writers to be very imperfeCt. We may conclude, how¬ 
ever, from the wonderful refemblance of the ancient ftate of 
India to the modern, that, in every period, the productions of 
their looms were as various as beautiful. The ingenuity of the 
Indians in other kinds of vvorkmanfhip, particularly in metals 
and in ivory, is mentioned with praife by ancient authors, but 
without any particular delcription of their nature Of thefe 
early productions of Indian artifts, there are now fome fpeci- 
mens in Europe, from which it appears that they were ac¬ 
quainted with the method of engraving upon the hardeft ftones 
and gems j and, both in the elegance of their defigns and in 
neatnefs of execution, had arrived at a conliderable degree of 
excellence. An ingenious writer maintains, that the art of en¬ 
graving on gems was probably an Indian invention, and cer¬ 
tainly was early improved there, and he fupports this opinion 
by feveral plaulible arguments *. The Indian engraved gems, 
of which he has publilhed deferiptions, appear to be the work- 

“ Strabo, lib. xv. p, 1044. B. Dionyf. Periegies, verf. 1016. 

* Rafpe's lntrod. to Taffie’s Defcript. Catal. of engraved Gems, &c. 
p. xii. &c. 
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manfhip of a very remote period, as the legends on them are 
in the Sanfkreet language y . 

But it is not only from the improved ftate of mechanic arts 
in India, that we conclude its inhabitants to have been highly 
civilized; a proof of this, ftill more convincing, maybe deduced 
from the early and extraordinary productions of their genius in 
the line arts. This evidence Is rendered more interefting, by 
being derived from a fource of knowledge which the laudable 
curiofity of our countrymen has opened to the people ot 
Europe within thefe few years. That all the fcience and litera~ 
ture poffeflied by the Brahmins, were contained in books written 
in a language, underftood by a few only of the moft learned 
among them, is a fatt which has long been known ; and all the 
Europeans lettled in India during three centuries, have com¬ 
plained that the Brahmins obftinately refufed to inUruft any 
perfon in this language. But at length, by addrefs, mild treat¬ 
ment, and a perfuafion, that the earneftnefs with which inftruc- 
tion was folicited, proceeded not from any intention of turn¬ 
ing their religion into derifion, but from a defire of acquiring 
a perfect knowledge of their fciences and literature, their 
fcruples have been overcome. Several Britifh gentlemen are 
now completely mailers of the Sanlkreet language. The myf- 
terious veil, formerly deemed impenetrable, is removed ; and, 
in the courfe of five years, the curiofity of the public has been 
gratified by two publications as fingular as they were unex- 

y Rafpe’s Introd. to Taffie’s Defcript. Catal. of engraved Gems, vol. i. 
p. 74. vol. ii. plate xiii, 
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peCted. The one is a tranflafion, by Mr. Wilkins, of an 
Epifode from the Mahabarat, an Epic poem, in high efti- 
mation among the Hindoos, eompofed, according to their 
account, by Kreefhna Dwypayen Veias, the moft eminent of 
all their Brahmins, above three thoufand years before the Chrif- 
tian sera. The other is Saconlala , a dramatic poem, written 
about a century before the birth of Chrifl, tranflated by Sir 
William Jones. I fliall endeavour to give my readers fuch 
a view of the fubjeft and compofition of each of thefe, as 
may enable them to eftimate the degree of merit which they 
polfefs. 

The Mahabarat is a voluminous poem, confifting of upwards 
of four hundred thoufand lines. Mr. Wilkins has tranflated 
more than a third of it but only a fliort epifode, intirled 
Eaghvat-Geeta, is hitherto publifhed, and from this fpccimen 
we mnft form an opinion with refpeft to the whole. The 
fubjedt of the poem is a famous civil war between two branches 
of the royal houfe of Bhaurat. When the forces on each fide 
were formed in the field, and ready to decide the conteft by the 
fword, Arjoon, the favourite and pupil of the god Kreeflma, 
who accompanied him in this hour of danger, requefted of him 
.to caufe his chariot advance between the two hoftile armies. 
He looked at both armies, and beheld, on either fide, none 
but grandfires, uncles, coufins, tutors, fons, and brothers, near 
relations or hofom friends; and when he bad gazed for a while, 
and faw thefe prepared for the fight, be was feized with ex¬ 
treme pity and compunction, and uttered his forrow in the 
following words :—“ Having beheld, O Krccjhna ! my kindred 
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“ thus waiting anxious for the fight, my members fail me, 
** my countenance withereth, the hair ftandeth an end upon my 
“ body, and all my frame trembleth with horror! Even Gan- 
“ dcev, my bow, efcapeth from my hand, and my fltin is parched 
“ and dried up.—When I have deftroyed my kindred, fhall I 
“ longer look for happinefs ? I wifli not for viftory, Krecjhna ; 
“ I want not dominion ; I want not pleafure ; for what is do- 
“ minion and the enjoyments of life, or even life itfelf, when 
** thole for whom dominion, pleafure, and enjoyment were to 
** be coveted, have abandoned life and fortune, and Hand here 
“ in the field ready for the battle. Tutors, fons, and fathers, 
“ grandfires and grandfons, uncles, nephews, coufins, kindred, 
“ and friends! Although they would kill me, I wilh not to 
“ light them; no not even for the dominion of the three re- 
“ gions of the univerfe, much lefs for this little earth V* In 
order to remove his fern pie's, Kreelhna informs him what was 
the duty of a prince of the Chehteree, or military caft, when 
called to a£t in fuch a lituation, and incites him to perform it 
by a variety of moral and philofophical arguments, the nature 
of which I fhall have occafion to confider particularly in another 
part of this Diflertation. In this dialogue between Kreelhna 
and his pupil, there are feveral pafiages which give an high idea 
of the genius of the poet. The fpeech of Arjoon I have quoted, 
in which he expreflestheanguilhofhis foul, mufthayeftruck every 
reader as beautiful and pathetic ; and 1 fhall afterwards produce 
a defeription of theSupreme Being, and of the reverence wherewith 
he Ihould be worlhipped, which is fublime. But while thefe ex- 

1 Baghvat Geeta, p. 30, 31, 
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cite our admiration, and confirm us in the belief of a high degree 
of civilization in that country where fueh a work was produced, 
we are fnrprifed at the defe£t of taftc and of art in the manner 
of introducing this Epifode. Two powerful armies are drawn 
up in battle-array, eager for the fight; a young hero and his 
inftruflor are deferibed as (landing in a chariot of war between 
them; that furely was not the moment for teaching him the 
principles of philofophv, and delivering eighteen lectures of 
metaphyfics and theology. 

With regard, however, both to the dramatic and epic poetry 
of the Hindoos, we labour under the difad vantage of being 
obliged to form an opinion from a (ingle fpecimen of each, and 
that of the latter, too, (as it is only a part of a large work,) an 
imperfect one. But if, from fuch fcanty materials, we may 
venture upon any decifiion, it mall be, that of the two, the 
drama feems to have been condu&ed with the nioft cor reft, taftc. 
This will appear from the obfervations which I now proceed 
to make upon Sacontala. 

It is only to nations confiderably advanced in refinement, that 
the drama is a favourite entertainment. The Greeks had been 
for a good time a polifhed people ; Alcaeus and Sappho had 
eompofed their Odes, and Thales and Anaximander had opened 
their fchools, before Tragedy made its firll rude efi’ay in the cart 
of Thefpis; and a good time elapfed before it attained toany con- 
fid er able degree of excellence. From the drama of Sacontala, then, 
we mull form an advantageous idea of the (late of improvement 
in that fodety to whole tafte it was firited. In eiUmating its merit, 
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however, we mull not apply to ir rules of criticifm drawn from the 
literature and tafte of nations with which its author was altoge¬ 
ther unacquainted j we muft not expert the unities of the Greek 
theatre ; we muft not meafure it by our own ftandard of pro¬ 
priety. Allowance muft be made for local cuftoms, and lin¬ 
gular manners, ariling from a ftate of domeftic Ibciely, an order 
of civil policy, and a fyftem of religious opinions, very differ¬ 
ent from thole eftablillied in Europe. Sacontala is not a regu¬ 
lar drama, but, like iome of the plays early exhibited on the 
Spanifh and Englllh theatres, is an hiftory in dialogue, un¬ 
folding events which happened in different places, and during 
a feries of years. When viewed in this light, the fable is in 
general well arranged, the incidents are happily chofen, and 
the viciflitudes in the fituation of the principal perfonages are 
fudden and unexpected, The unravelling of the piece, how¬ 
ever, though fome of the circumftances preparatory to it be 
introduced with (kill, is at laft brought about by the interven¬ 
tion of fuperior beings, which has always a bad effeCt, and dif- 
covers fome want of art. But as Sacontala was defcended of a 
celeftial nymph, and tinder the protection of a holy hermit, 
this heavenly interpolition may appear left marvellous, and is 
extremely agreeable to the Oriental tafte. In many places of 
this drama it is fimple and tender, in fome pathetic; in others 
there is a mixture of comic with what is more ferious. Of each, 
examples might be given. I fhall feleCt a few of the fir ft, both 
bccaufe Simplicity and tendernefs are the charaCteriftic beauties 
of the piece, and becaufe they fo little refemble the extravagant 
imagery and turgid ftyle of Oriental poetry. 
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Sac ok TALA, the heroine of the drama, a princefs of high 
birth, had been educated by an holy hermit in a hallowed 
grove, and had paffed the early part of her life in rural occu¬ 
pations and palloral innocence* When fhe was about to quit 
this beloved retreat, and repair to the court of a great monarch, 
to whom file had been married, Cana, her fofter-father, and 
her youthful companions, thus bewail their own loft, and ex- 
prefs their willies for her happinefi, in a ft rain of fentiment and 
language perfectly fuited to their pafforal chara&er. 

“ He ar, O ye trees of this hallowed foreft,hear and proclaim 
“ that Sacontala is going to the palace of her wedded lord ; 
“ file, who drank nor, though thirfty, before you were wa- 
tered ^ file, who cropped not, through affection for you, 
M one of your frefli leaves, though fiie would have been 
pleafed with fuch an ornament for her locks ; fhe, whofe 
u chief delight was in the feafon when your brandies are 
u Ipangled with flowers !** 

Chorus of Wood Nymphs-— u May her way be attended 
“ with profperity V May propitious breezes fprinkle, for her 
u delight, the odoriferous dull of rich bloffoms* May pools 
“ of clear water, green with the leaves of the lotos, refrefh 
tc her as fhe walks 5 and may fliady branches be her defence 
” from thefcorching fun-beams ! T> 

Sacoktala, juft as Ihe was departing from the grove, 
turns to Cana: “ Suffer me, venerable father 1 to addrefs 
“ this Madhavi-creeper, whofe red blofibms inflame the grove/* 1 

-Cana* 
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-Cana. “Mychild I know tlyy affection for it.”-Sacont. 

“ O raoft radiant of fliining plants, receive my embraces, and 
“ return them with thy flexible arms! from this day, though 
“ removed at a fatal diftance, I fhall for ever be thine.—O 
“ beloved father, confider this creeper as myfeif!” As fhe ad¬ 
vances, fhe again addrefl'es Cana: “ Father! when yon 

“ female antelope, who now moves flowly from the weight of 
** the young ones with which fhe is pregnant, Aral! be deli— 
“ vered of them, fend me, I beg, a kind meflage with tidings 

“ of her fafety.—Do not forget.”-Cana. w My beloved t 

“ I will not forget it.”-Sacont. [flopping.] “ Ah! what is 

“ it that clings to the fkirts of my robe, and detains me ?”- 

Cana. “ It is thy adopted child, the little fawn, whofe mouth, 
“ when the fharp points of Cufa grafs had wounded it, has 
“ been fo often fmeared by thee with the healing oil of Ingudi j 
“ who has been fo often fed by thee with a handful of Synmaks 
“ grains, and now will not leave the footfteps of his pro t eft refs.” 

-Sacont. “ Why doft thou weep, tender fawn, for me who 

“ muft leave our common dwelling-place ?—As thou waft 
“ reared by me when thou hadft loft thy mother, who died. 
“ foon after thy birth, fo will my fofler-father attend thee, 
“ when we are ieparated, with anxious care.— Return, poor 

“ thing, return-we muft part.” [She burjls into tears.'] 

-Cana. “ Thy tears, my child, ilffuit the occafion, we fhall 

“ all meet again ; he firm; fee the direct road before thee, 
“ and follow it. When the big tear lurks beneath thy beau- 
“ tiful eye-Iafhes, let thy refolution check its firft efforts to 
“ dilengage itfelf.—In thy palfage oyer this earth, where 
“ the paths are now high, now low, and the true path lei— 
5 “ dom 
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“ dom diftingu'tfhed, the traces of thy feet mu ft needs be un- 
“ equal ; but virtue will prefs thee light onward V 

From this fpecimen of the Indian drama, every reader of 
good tafte, I fliould imagine, will be fatisfied, that it is only 
among a people of polithed manners and delicate fentiments 
that a compofition fo fimple and correct could be produced or 
rclifhed. I obferve one inftance in this drama of that wild 
extravagance fo frequent in Oriental poetry. T he monarch, 
in replacing a bracelet which had dropped from the arm of 
Sacontala, thus addrefles her : “ Look, my darling, this is the 
“ new moon which left the firmament in honour of fuperior 
“ beauty, and having defeended on your enchanting wrift, 
** hath joined both its horns round it in the lhape ot a 
“ bracelet%” But this is the fpeech of an enraptured young 
man to his miftrefs, and in every age and nation exaggerated 
praife is expected from the mouth of lovers. Dramatic 
exhibitions feem to have been a favourite amulement of 
the Hindoos as well as of other civilized nations. “ The 
“ tragedies, comedies, farces, and mufical pieces of the In- 
“ dian theatre, would fill as many volumes as that of any 
“ nation in ancient or modern Europe. They are all in verfe 
« where the dialogue is elevated, and in profe where it is 
« familiar; the men of rank and learning are reprefented 
* ( fpeaking pure Sanfcrit, and the women Pracrit, which is 
“ little more than the language of the Brahmins, melted down 
M by a delicate articulation to the foftnefs of Italian; while the 

* A£l IV. p. 47, &c. c A£t III. p, 36. 
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•* low pcrfons of the drama fpeak the vulgar dialefls of the 
** feveral provinces which they are iuppoied to inhabit 

V. The attainments of the Indians in fcience,'furnifli an 
additional proof of their early civilization. By every perfon 
who has vifited India in ancient or modern times, its inhabi¬ 
tants, either in tranfadtions of private buiinefs, or in the con- 
dudt of political affairs, have been deemed not inferior to the 
people of any nation in fagacity, acutenefs of nnderftanding, 
or addrefs. From the application of fuch talents to the cultiva¬ 
tion of fcience, an extraordinary degree of proficiency might have 
been expedted. The Indians were, accordingly, early celebrated 
on that account, and l’ome of the moil; eminent of the Greek 
philofophers travelled into India, that, by converfing with the 
fages of that country, they might acquire fome portion of the 
knowledge for which they were diftinguifhedThe accounts, 
however, which we receive from the Greeks and Romans, of 
the fciences which attradled the attention of the Indian philo- 
fopliers, or of the dil'coveries which they had made in them, 
are very imperfedt. To the refearches of a few intelligent 
perfons, who have vifited India during the courfe of the three 
lafl centuries, we are indebted for more ample and authentic 
information. But from the reludlance with which the Brah¬ 
mins communicate their fciences to ftrangers, and the inability 
of Europeans to acquire much knowledge of them, while, like 
the myfteries of their religion, they were concealed from vul- 

•’ Preface to Sacont. by Sir William Jones, p. ix. See NOTE IX. 

* Brucfc.cri Hift. Philofoph. vol. i. p. 190. 
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gar eyes in an unknown tongue, this information was acquired 
flowly and with great difficulty. The fame obfervation, how¬ 
ever, which I made concerning our knowledge of the ftate of 
the fine arts among the people of India, is applicable to that of 
their progrefs in fcience, and the prefent age is the fir ft fur- 
nifhed with fufficient evidence upon which to found a decifiye 
judgment with refped to cither* 

Science, when viewed as disjoined from religion, the con- 
fideration of which I referve for another head, is employed in 
contemplating either the operations of the under flan ding, the 
exerciie of our moral powers, or the nature and qualities of 
external objects* The iirft is denominated logic; the fecund 
ethics ; the third phyfics, or the knowledge of nature. With 
refpedt to the early progrcfs iii cultivating each of thefe fciences 
in India, we are in poffeffionof fads which merit attention. 

But, prior to the conflderation of them, it is proper to exa¬ 
mine the ideas of the Brahmins with Teipect to mind itfelf, 
for if thefe were not juft, all their theories concerning its ope¬ 
rations mufthave been erroneous and fanciful, 'T he diftindlion 
between matter and fpirit appears to have been early known by 
the philofophers of India, and to the latter they aferibed many 
powers, of which they deemed the former to be incapable; 
and when we recoiled how inadequate our conceptions are 
of every objedt that does not fall under the cognizance of the 
fenfes, we may affirm (if allowance be made for a peculiar no¬ 
tion of the Hindoos which fhall be afterwards explained) that 
no defcription of the human foul is more fuited to the dignity 
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of its nature than that given by the author of the Mahabarat. 
w Some,” fays he, “ regard the foul as a wonder, others hear 
** of it with aftonilhment, but no one knoweth it. The wea- 

pon dividetli it not; the fire burneth it not; the water cor- 
<( rupteth it not^ the wind drieth it not away ; for it is indi- 
fl vifible, inconfumable, incorruptible; it is eternal, univerfal, 
“ permanent, immovable ; it is in vifible, inconceivable, and 
** unalterable f .” After this view of the fentiments of the 
Brahmins concerning mind itfelf, we may proceed to con- 
fider their ideas with refpett to each of the fciences, in that 
tripartite arrangement which I mentioned. 

ill. Logic and Metaphyfics. On no fubjed has the hu¬ 
man underftanding been more exercifed than in analyfing its 
own operations. The various powers of the mind have been 
examined and defined. The origin and progrefs of our ideas 
have been traced ; and proper rules have been prefcribed, of 
proceeding from the obfervation of fads to the eftablinimentof 
principles, or from the knowledge of principles to form ar¬ 
rangements of fcience. The philofophers of ancient Greece 
were highly celebrated for their proficiency in thefe abftrufe 
fpeculations; and, in their difcuffions and arrangements, difco- 
vered fuch depth of thought, and acutenefs of difcernment, 
that their fyftems of Logic, particularly that of the Peripa- 
tetick School, have been deemed moft diftinguiflied efforts of 
human reafon. 


But 
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But fince we became acquainted* in fome degree* with the 
literature and fcicnce of the Hindoos* we find that as foon as 
men arrive at that ftage in focial life, when they can turn their 
attention to fpeculative inquiries, the human mind will, in every 
region of the earth, difplay nearly the fame powers* and pro¬ 
ceed in its inveftigations and difcoveries by nearly fimilar fteps. 
From Abul Fazel’s compendium of the philofophy B of the Hin¬ 
doos, the knowledge of which he acquired, as he informs us, 
by afiociating intimately vrith the moil learned men of the 
nation j from the fpecimen of their logical difcuilions contained 
in that portion of the Shafter publifked by Colonel Dow h , and 
from many paflages in the Baghvat-Geeta, it appears that the 
fame {peculations which occupied the philofophers of Greece 
had engaged the attention of the Indian Brahmins; and the 
theories of the former, either concerning the qualities of external 
objedls, or the nature of our own ideas, were not more inge¬ 
nious than thofe of the latter. To define with accuracy, to 
diftinguifh with aciUenefs, and to reafon with fubtlety, are 
chara£teriftics of both ; and in both, the lame excels of refine¬ 
ment, in attempting to analyfe thofe operations of mind which 
the faculties of man were not formed to comprehend, led fome- 
times to the mod falfe and dangerous conclu lions. That feep- 
tical philofophy, which denies the exiftence of the material 
world, and afferts nothing to be real but our own ideas, fee ms 
to have been known in India as well as in Europe '; and the 
fages of the Eaft, as they were indebted to philofophy for tha 

e Ayeen Akbery, voL Jii- p, 95, &c. h DiJTertation, p. xxxix, 

1 Dow's Diftertation, p. Ivii, Ayeen Akbery, vd* iih p„ 12#* 
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knowledge of many important truths, were not more exempt 
than thole of the Weft from its delufions and errors. 

2 d, Ethics. This fcience, which has for its objeft, to afcer- 
tain what diftingmlhes virtue from vice, to in veftigate what motives 
fhould prompt men to aft, and to prefcribe rules for the con- 
duft of life, as it is of all other the moft interefting, feems to have 
deeply engaged the attention of the Brahmins. Their fentiments 
with refpeft to thefe points were various, and, like the philofophers 
of Greece, the Brahmins were divided into fefts, diftinguiftied 
by maxims and tenets often diametrically oppofite. That feft with 
whofe opinions we are, fortunately, beft acquainted, had efta- 
bliftied a fyftem of morals, founded on principles the moft ge¬ 
nerous and dignified which unaffifted reafon is capable of dif- 
covering. Man, they taught, was formed, not for fpeculation 
or indolence, but for aftion. He is born, not for himfelf 
alone, but for his fellow men. The happinefs of the fociety 
of which he is a member, the good of mankind, are his ulti¬ 
mate and higheft objefts. In chufing what to prefer or to 
rejeft, the juftnefs and propriety of his choice are the only con- 
fiderations to which he fhould attend. The events which may 
follow his aftions are not in his own power, and whether they 
be profperous or adverfc, as long as he is fatisfied with the pu¬ 
rity of the motives which induced him to aft, he can enjoy 
that approbation of his own mind, which conftitutes genuine 
happinefs, independent of the power of fortune or the opinions 
of other men, “ Man (fays the author of the Mahabarat) 
enjoyeth not freedom from aftion. Every man is involun- 
tarily urged to aft by thofe principles which are inherent in 
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** his nature. He who reftraineth his adlive faculties, and fit— 
“ teth down with his mind attentive to the objedls of In* 
“ fenfes, may be called one of an aftrayed foul. The man is 
“ praifed, who having fubdued all his paffions, perforraeth 
** with his adtive faculties all the functions of life unconcerned 
“ about the event k . Let the motive be in the deed, and not 
“ in the event. Be not one whofe motive for adtion is the 
“ hope of reward. Let not thy life be ipent in inadtion. 
“ Depend upon application, perforin thy duty, abandon all 
“ thought of the confequence, and make the event equal, 
“ whether it terminate in good or in evil; for i'uch an equality 
“ is called Yog [i. e. attention to what is fpiritual}. Seek an 
“ afylum then in wifdom alone; for the miferable and unhappy 
“ are fo on account of the event of things.. Men who are 
“ endued with true wifdom are unmindful of good or evil in 
« this world. Study then to obtain this application of thy 
« underftanding, for fuch application in bulinefs is a precious 
“ art. Wife men who have abandoned all thought of the fruit 
« which is produced from their actions, are freed from the 
“ chains of birth; and go to the regions of eternal hap- 
“ pinefs 

From thefe, and other paflages which I might have quoted, 
we learn that the diftinguilhing dodtrines of the Stoical School 
were taught in India many ages before the birth of Zeno, and 
inculcated with a perfuafive earneftnefs nearly refembling that 
of Epidietus; and it is not without aftonifliment that we find 
the tenets of this manly adtive philofophy, which feem to be 

k Baghvat-XJeeta, p. 44- 1 Ibid, p. 40. 
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formed only for men of the moft vigorous fpirir, preferred as 
the rule of condu£fc to a race of people more eminent for the 
gentleneis of their difpofition than for the elevation of their 
minds. 

3d, Physics. In all the fciences which contribute towards 
extending our knowledge of nature, in mathematics, mecha¬ 
nics, and aftronoray, Arithmetic is of elementary ufe. In 
whatever country then we find that fuch attention has been, 
paid to the improvement of arithmetic as to render its opera¬ 
tions moft eafy and correct, we may prefume that the fciences 
depending upon it have attained a fuperior degree of perfection. 
Such improvement of this fcience we find in India. While, 
among the Greeks and Romans, the only method ufed for the 
notation of numbers was by the letters of the alphabet, which 
neceflarily rendered arithmetical calculation extremely tedious 
and operofe, the Indians had, from time immemorial, employed 
for the fame purpofe the ten cyphers, or figures, now univerfally 
known, and by means of them performed every operation in 
arithmetic with the greateft facility and expedition. By the 
happy invention of giving a different value to each figure ac¬ 
cording to its change of place, no more than ten figures are 
needed in calculations the moft complex, and of any given 
extent; and arithmetic is the moft perfect of all the fciences. 
The Arabians, not long after their fettle meat in Spain, intro¬ 
duced this mode of notation into Europe, and were candid 
enough to acknowledge that they had derived the knowledge 
of it from the Indians. Though the advantages of this mode 
of notation are obvious and great, yet fo flowly do mankind 
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adoptnew inventions, that the ufe of it was for fomc rime confined 
to fcience; by degrees, however, men of bufinefs relinquilhed 
the former cumberfome method of computation by letters, and 
the Indian arithmetic came into general ufe throughout Eu¬ 
rope ”, It is now fo familiar and fimple, that the ingenuity 
of the people, to whom we are indebted for the invention, is 
leis obferved and lefs celebrated than it merits. 

The Ailronomy of the Indians is a proof flill more confpi- 
cuous of their extraordinary progrefs in fcience. The atten¬ 
tion and fuccefs with which they ftudied the motions of the 
heavenly bodies were fo little known to the Greeks and Romans 
that it is hardly mentioned by them but in the moft curfory 
manner But as foon as the Mahomcdans eftabliflied an in- 
tercourfe with the natives of India, they obferved and celebrated 
the fupeiiority of their aftronomical knowledge. Of the Eu¬ 
ropeans who vifited India after the communication with it by 
the Cape of Good Hope was difcovered, M. Bernier, an in- 
quifitive and philofophical traveller, was one of the firft who 
learned that the Indians had long applied to the lludy of 
aftronomy, and had made confiderable progrefs in that fcience 
His information, however, feeins to have been very general 
and imperfect. We are indebted for the fir ft fcientific proof of 
the great proficiency of the Indians in aftronomical knowledge, 
toM.delaLoubere,who,on his return from his embally to Siam, 

r Montucla Hill, des Mstheniat. tom. 1 . p. 360, Arc. 

0 Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1047 A. Dim. Perieg. v. 1173. 

“ Voyages, tom. it. p. 145s Arc, 
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Brought with him an extract from a Siamefe manttfcript, which A. D. 1687. 
contained tables,and rules for calculating the places of the fun 
and moon. The manner in which thefe tables were con'drlifted 
rendered the principles on which they were founded extreme¬ 
ly obfcure, and v it required a commentator as converfant in 
aftroaomical calculation as the celebrated Calfini, to explain the 
meaning of this curious fragment. The epoch of the Siamefe 
tables correlponds Lo the 21ft of March, A. D. 638. Another 
fet of tables was tranfmitted from Chrifnabouram, in the Car¬ 
natic, the epoch of which anfwers to the 10th of March, 

A. D, 1491. A third fet of tables came from Narfapour, and the 
epoch of them goes no farther back than A. D. 1569. The 
fourth and molt curious fet of tables was publilhed by M. Ie 
Gentil, to whom they were communicated by a learned Brah¬ 
min of Tirvalore, a fmall town on the Coromandel coaft, 
about twelve miles weft of Negapatam. The epoch of thefe 
tables is of high antiquity, and coincides with the beginning of 
the celebrated ;cra of the Calyougham or Collee Jogue, which 
commenced, according to the Indian account, three thou- 
fand one hundred and two years before the birth of 
ChriiV. 

These four fets of tables have been examined and compared 
by M. Bailly, who with lingular felicity of genius has con¬ 
joined an uncommon degree of eloquence with the patient re- 
learches of an aftronomer, and the profound inveftigations of 
a geometrician. His calculations have been verified, and his 
reafonings have been illuftrated and extended by Mr. Hayfair, 

f Sec NOTE X. 
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in a very mafterly Differtation, publilhed in theTranfaaions of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh q . 

Instead of attempting to follow them in reafonings and 
calculations, which, from their nature, are often abftrufe and 
intricate, I fliall fatisfy myfeif with giving fuch a general 
view of them as is fuited to a popular work. This, I hope, 
may convey a proper idea of what has been publilhed concern¬ 
ing the aftronomy of India, a fubjeft too curious and impor¬ 
tant to be omitted in any account of the ftate of fcience in that 
country ; and, without inter poling any judgment of my 
own, I fliall leave each of my readers to form his own 
opinion. 

It may be confidered as the general refult of all the inqui¬ 
ries, reafonings, and calculations, with refpefl: to Indian aftro¬ 
nomy, which have hitherto been made public, “ That the 
“ motion of the heavenly bodies, and more particularly their 
“ fituation at the commencement of the different epochs to 
“ which the four fets of tables refer, are afcertained with 
“ great accuracy; and that many of the elements of their cal- 
“ culations, efpec'ially for very remote ages, are verified by an 
“* aftomlhing coincidence with the tables of the modern aftro- 
“ nomy of Europe, when improved by the lateft and moft nice 
“ dedudlions from the theory of gravitation.” Thefe conclufions 
are rendered peculiarly interefting, by the evidence which they 
afford of an advancement in fcience unexampled in the hiftory 
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of rude nations. The Indian Brahmins, who annually circu¬ 
late a kind of almanack, containing aftronomical predictions 
of fome of the more remarkable phenomena in the heavens, 
fuch as the new and full moons, the eclipfes of the fun and 
moon, are in pofleffion of certain methods ol calculation, 
which, upon examination, are found to involve in them a i ei y 
extenfive fyftem of aftronomical knowledge. M. le Gentil, a 
French aftronomer, had an opportunity, while in India, ol ob- 
ferving two eclipfes of the moon, which had been calculated 
by a Brahmin, and he found the error in either to be very in- 
confiderable. 

The accuracy of thele refults is lels furprifing than the juft- 
nefs and fcientific nature of the principles on which the tables, 
by which they calculate, are conftrufted. For the method of 
prediaing eclipfes which is followed by the Brahmins, is of a 
kind altogether different from any that has been found in the 
poffeffion°of rude nations in the infancy of aftronomy. 
In Chaldsea, and even in Greece, in the early ages, 
the method of calculating eclipfes was founded on the obfer- 
vation of a certain period or cycle, after which the eclipfes of 
the fun and moon return nearly in the fame order ; but there 
was no attempt to analyfe the different circumftances on which 
the eclipfe depends, or to deduce its phenomena from a precife 
knowledge of the motions of the fun and moon. This laft 
was referred for a more advanced period, when geometry, as 
well as arithmetic, were called in to the afliftance of aftronomy, 
and if it was attempted at all, feems not to have been attempted 

with fuccefs before the age of Hipparchus. It is a method of 
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this fuperior kind, founded on principles, and on an analyfis 
of the motions of the inn and moon, which guides the calcu¬ 
lations of the Brahmins, and they never employ any of the 
groifer eftimations, which were the pride of the firft aftrono- 
mers in Egypt and Chaldsea. 

The Brahmins of the prefent times arc guided in their cal¬ 
culations by thefe principles, though they do not now under¬ 
hand them ; they know only the ufe of the tables which are in 
their poffeflion, but are unacquainted with the method of 
thetr conftruftion. The Brahmin who vifited M. le Gentil 
at Pondicherry, and inftru&ed him in the ufe of the Indian 
tables, had no knowledge of the principles of his art, and dis¬ 
covered no curiofity concerning the nature of M. le Gentifs ob- 
fervations, or about the inftruments which he employed. He 
was equally ignorant with refpeft to the authors of thefe tables ; 
and whatever is to be learnt concerning the time or place of their 
conftrudion, mull be deduced from the tables themfelves. One 
fet of fhele tables (as was formerly obfervedj profefs to be as 
old as the beginning of the Calyoughain, or to go back to the 
year 3102 before the Chriftian jcra; hut as nothing (it may be 
fuppofed) is eafier thanforan aftronomer to give to his tables what 
date he pleafes, and, by calculating-backwards, to eftablifh an 
epoch of any afligned antiquity, the pretenfions of the Indian 
aftronomy to fo remote an origin are not to be admitted 
without examination. 

That examination has accordingly been inftituted by M. Bailly, 
and the refult of his inquiries' is aflerted to be, that the aftro¬ 
nomy 
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nomy of India is founded on oblervations which cannot b.- of 
a much later date than the period above mentioned. l‘or the 
Indian tables reprefent the ftate of the heavens at that period 
with aftonilhing exaanefs ; and there is between them and the 
calculations of our modem aftronomy fuch a conformity, with 
relped to thole as could relult fioni nothing, but 

from the authors of the former having accurately copied from 
nature, and having delineated truly the face of the heavens, in 
the age wherein they lived. In order to give fomcf idea of 
the high degree of accuracy in the Indian tables, I lhall fele<T 
a few inltances of it, out of many that might be produced. 
The place of the fun for the aftronomical epoch at the begin¬ 
ning of the Calyougham, as ftated in the tables of Tirvalore, is 
only forty-feven minutes greater than by the tables of M. de la 
Caille, when correaed by the calculations of M. de la Grange. 
The place of the moon, in the fame tables, for the lame epoch, 
is only thirty-feven minutes different from the tables of Mayer. 
The tables of Ptolemy, for that epoch, are erroneous no 
lefs than ten degrees with refped to the place of the fun, and 
eleven degrees with refpea to that of the moon. The accele¬ 
ration of the moons motion, reckoning from the beginning of 
the Calyougham to the prcfent time, agrees, in the Indian ta¬ 
bles, with thole of Mayer to a fingle minute. The inequality 
of the fun s motion, and the obliquity of the ecliptic, which 
were both greater in former ages than they are now, as repre- 
fented in the tables of Tirvalore, are almoft of the precife 
quantity that the theory of gravitation afligns to them three 
thoufand years before the Chriftian ;era. It is accordingly for 
thofe very remote ages (about 5000 years diftant from the 
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prefent) that their atlronomy is moft accurate, anti the nearer 
we come down to our own times, the conformity of its refults 
with ours dimimlhes. It feems reafonable to fiippofe, that the 
time when its rules are moft accurate, is the time when the ob- 
fervations were made on which thefe rules are founded. 

In fupport of this conclufion, M. Bailly maintains that 
none of all the aftronomical fy Items of Greece or Perfia, or of 
Tartary, from fome of which it might be fuipe&ed that the 
Indian tables w T ere copied, can be made to agree with them, 
efpecially when we calculate for very remote ages- The fupe- 
rior perfection cf the Indian tables becomes always more con- 
fpicuous as we go farther back into antiquity. This ftiews, 
likewife, how difficult it is to conftrudt any aftronomical tables, 
which will agree with the ftate of the heavens for a period fo 
remote from the time when the tables were conftrufted, as four 
or five thoul’and years. It is only from aftronomy in its moft 
advanced ftate, fuch as it has attained in modern Europe, that 
fuch accuracy is to be expected* 

When an eftimate is endeavoured to be made of the geome¬ 
trical fkill neeeffary for the conftrudtion of the Indian tables and 
rules, it is found to be very confiderable ; and*befide the know¬ 
ledge of elementary geometry, it muft have required plain and 
fpherical trigonometry, or fomethingequivalent to them, together 
with certain methods of approximating to the values of geo¬ 
metrical magnitudes, which feem to rife very far above the 
elements of any of thole fciertces. Some of thefe laft mark 
alfo very clearly (although this has not been obferved%y IVL 
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Bailly) that the places to which thefe tables are adapted, mu ft 
be fituated between the Tropics, becaufe they are altogether in¬ 
applicable at a greater diftance from the Equator. 

From this long induaion,the conclufion which feemsobvioufly 
to refult is, that the Indian aftronomy is founded upon oblerva- 
tions which were made at a very early period ; and when we 
confider the exa£t agreement of the places which they aflign to 
the fun and moon, and other heavenly bodies, at that epoch, 
with thofe deduced from the tables of De la Caille and Mayer, 
it ftrongly confirms the truth of the pofition which I have been 
endeavouring to eftablifti, concerning the early and high ftate of 
civilization in India. 

Before I quit this fubjett, there is one circumftance which 
merits particular attention. All the knowledge which we have 
hitherto acquired of the principles and conclufions of Indian 
aftronomy is derived from the fouthern part of the Carnatic, 
and the tables are adapted to places fituated between the meri¬ 
dian of Cape Comorin and that which paflcs through the 
eaftern part of Ceylon r . The Brahmins in the Carnatic ac¬ 
knowledge that their fcience of aftronomy was derived from the 
North, and that their method of calculation is denominated 
Fakhm, or New, to diftinguifli it from the Siddantam , or an¬ 
cient method eftabliflied at Benares, which they allow to be 
much more perfect; and we learn from Abul Fazel, that all the 
aftronomers of Indoftan rely entirely upon the precepts con- 


' Bailly, Difc. Prelim, p. xvii. 
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tamed in a book called Soorcj Sudbanl, compofed m a very re¬ 
mote period s . It is manifeftly from this book that the method 
to which the Brahmins of the South gave the name of Siddan- 
tam is taken. Benares has been from time immemorial the 
Athens of India, the refidence of the moll learned Brahmins, 
and the feat both of fcience and literature. There, it is highly 
probable, whatever remains of the ancient aftronomical know¬ 
ledge and dilcoveries of the Brahmins is (till preferved In 
an enlightened age and nation, and during a reign diftinguifhed 
by a fucceflion of the moft fplendid and fuccefsful undertakings 
to extend the knowledge of nature, it is an obje£t worthy of 
public attention, to take meafures for obtaining poffeflion of all 
that time has fpared of the philofophy and inventions of the 
moft early and moft highly civilized people of the Eaft. It is 
with peculiar advantages Great Britain may engage in this laud¬ 
able undertaking. Benares is fubjeft to its dominion; the con¬ 
fidence of the Brahmins has been fo far gained as to render 
them communicative ; fome of our countrymen are acquainted 
with that facred language in which the myfteries both of reli¬ 
gion and of fcience are recorded; movement and activity has 
been given to a fpirit of inquiry throughout all the Britifh 
eftabli foments in India; perfons who vifited that country with 
other views, though engaged in occupations of a very different 
kind, are now carrying on fcientific and literary researches with 
ardour and fuccefs. Nothing feems now to be wanting but that 
thofe entrufted with the adminiftration of the Britifh empire in 

■ Aycen Akbcry, iii. p. 8. 

* M. Bernier, in the year 1668, faw a large hall in Benares filled with the 
works of the Indian philofophcis, phyficians, and poets. Voy. ii. p. 148. 
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India, Ihould enable fome perfon, capable, by his talents and libe¬ 
rality of fentiraent, of inveftigating and explaining the more ab- 
ftrufe parts of Indian philofophy, to devote his whole time to that 
important object. Thus Great Britain may have, the glory of 
exploring fully that extenfive field of unknown fcience, which 
the Academicians of France had the merit of firft opening to 
the people of Europe u . 

VI. The laft evidence which I Ihall mention of the early and 
high civilization of the ancient Indians, is deduced from the con- 
fideration of their religious tenets and praftices. The inftitutions 
of religion, publicly eftabliflied in all the extenfive countries 
ftretching from the Banks of the Indus to Cape Comonn, pre¬ 
fect to view an aiped nearly fimilar. They form a regular and 
complete fyftem of fuperftition, ftrengthened and upheld by 
every thing which can excite the reverence and fecure the attach¬ 
ment of the people. The temples, confecrated to their deities, 
are magnificent, and adorned not only with rich offerings, 
but with the rnoft exquifite works in painting and fculpture, 
which the ariifts, higheft in eftimation among them, were ca¬ 
pable of executing. The rites and ceremonies of their woHhip 
are pompous and fplendid, and the performance of them not 
only mingles in all the tranfidions of common life, but con- 
flitutes an elfential part of them. The Brahmins, who, as mi- 
riifters of religion, prefid e in all its furtdions, are elevated 
above every other order of men, by an origin deemed not only 
more noble, but acknowledged to be facred. I hey have efta- 
bliihed among themfelves a regular hierarchy and gradation of 
ranks, which, by fecuring fubordination in their own order. 
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adds weight to their authority, and gives them a more abfolute 
dominion over the minds of the people. This dominion they 
lupport by the command of the immenfe revenues with which 
the liberality of princes, and the zeal of pilgrims and devotees, 
have enriched their Pagodas “. 

It is far from my intention to enter into any minute detail 
with refpedt to this vaft and complicated fyftem of fuperftition. 
An attempt to enumerate the multitude of deities which are 
the objeds of adoration in India; to defcribe the fplendour of 
worflup in their Pagodas, and the immenle variety of their 
rites and ceremonies; to recount the various attributes and func¬ 
tions which the craft of priefts, or the credulity of the people, 
have afcribed to their divinities; e/pecially if I were, to accom¬ 
pany all this with a review of the numerous and often fanciful 
fpeculations and theories of learned men on this fubjeft, would 
require a work of great magnitude. I lhall, therefore, on this, 
as on fome of the former heads, confine myfelf to the precife 
point which I have kept uniformly in view, and by confidering 
the ftate of religion in India, I Ilia 11 endeavour not only to 
throw additional light on the ftate of civilization in that coun¬ 
try, but I flatter myfelf that, at the fame time, I lhall be able to 
give what may be confidcred as a fketch and outline of the 
hiftory and progrefs of fuperftition and falfe religion in every 
region of the earth. 

I. We may obierve, that, in every country, the received 
mythology, or fyftem of fuperftitious belief, with all the rites 
" Roger, Porte Ouverte, p. 39. 209, &c. 
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and ceremonies which it prefcribes is formed in the infancy ot 
fociety, in rude and barbarous times. True religion is as dif¬ 
ferent from fuperftition in its origin, as in its nature. The for¬ 
mer is the offspring of reafon cherifhed by fcience, and at¬ 
tains to its higheft perfection in ages of light and improvement. 
Ignorance and fear give birth to the latter, and it is always in the 
darkeft periods that it acquires the greateft vigour. That numerous 
part of the human fpecies whofe lot is labour, whofe principal 
and aim oft foie occupation is to fecure fubfiftence, has nei¬ 
ther leifure nor capacity for entering into that path of intricate 
and refined fpeculation, which conduits to the knowledge of 
the principles of rational religion. When the intellectual 
powers are juft beginning to unfold, and their firft feeble ex¬ 
ertions are directed towards a few objeCts of primary neceflity 
and ufc; when the faculties of the mind are fo limited as not 
to have formed general and abftraCt ideas ; when language is fo 
barren as to be deftitute of names to diftinguifh any thing not 
perceivable by fome of the fenfes ; it is prepofterous to expeCt 
that men Ihould be capable of tracing the relation between effects 
and their caufes ; or to fuppofe that they fliould rife from the 
contemplation of the former to the difcovery of the latter, and 
form juft conceptions of one Supreme Being, as the Creator 
and Governor of the univerfe. The idea of creation is fo fa¬ 
miliar, wherever the mind is enlarged by fcience, and illumi¬ 
nated by revelation, that we feldom refied how profound and 
abftrufe the idea is, or confider what progrefs man mu ft have 
made in. obfervation and refearch, before he could arrive at any 
diftinCt knowledge of this elementary principle in religion. 
But even in its rude ftate, the human mind, formed for reli- 
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gion, opens to the reception of ideas, which are deftined, when 
corrected and refined, to be the great fource of confolafion 
a mid ft the calamities of life. Thefe apprehenfions, however, 
are originally ihdiftinCt and perplexed, and teem to be fug- 
gefted rather by the dread of impending evils, than to flow 
from gratitude for bleffings received. While nature holds on 
her courfe with uniform and undifturbed regularity, men enjoy 
the benefits refill ting from it, without much inquiry concern¬ 
ing its caufe. But every deviation from this regular courfe 
roufes and aftonilhes them. When they behold events to which 
they are not accuftomed, they fearcli for the caules of them with 
eager curiofity. Their underftanding is often unable to difco- 
ver thefe, but imagination, a more forward and ardent faculty 
of the mind, decides without lie/itation. It afcribes the extra¬ 
ordinary occurrences in nature to the influence of invifible 
beings, and fiippofes the thunder, the hurricane, and the earth¬ 
quake, to be the immediate efteft of their agency. Alarmed 
by thefe natural evils, and expofed, at the fame time, to many 
dangers and diiafters, which are unavoidable in the early and 
uncivilized ftate of fociety, men have recourfe for protection to 
power fuperior to what is human, and the firft rites or practices 
which bear any refemblance to aCts of religion have it for their 
object to avert evils which they fuffer or dread x . 

* Jn the fecond volume of the Hiftory of America, p. of fifth edition* 
I gave nearly a fimilar account of the origin of fatie religion, Inftead of la* 
bouring to convey the fame ideas in different language* I have mferted here 
fome paragraphs in the fame words I then ufed# 
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II. As fuperftition and falfe religion take their rife. In every 
country, from nearly the fame fentiments and apprehenfions, 
theinvifible beings, who are the firfl objects of veneration, have 
every where a near refemblaace. To conceive an idea of one 
fuperintending mind, capable of arranging and directing all the 
various operations of nature, feems to be an attainment far 
beyond the powers of man in the more early ftages of his pro- 
grefs. His theories, more fuited to the limited fphere of his own 
obfervation, are not fo refined. He fuppofes that there is a 
diftindt caufe of every remarkable effect, and aferibes to a fe- 
parate power every event which attradts his attention, or excites 
his terror. He fancies that it is the province of one deity to 
point the lightning, and, with an awful ibund, to hurl the ir- 
refiftible thunderbolt at the head of the guilty; that another 
rides in the whirlwind, and, at liis pleafure, raifes or {tills the 
tempeft; that a third rules over the ocean; that a fourth is 
the god of battles; that while malevolent powers fcatter the 
feeds of animofity and difeord, and kindle in the breaft thofe 
angry palfions which give rife to war, and terminate in deftruc- 
tion, others, of a nature more benign, by infpiring the hearts 
of men with kindnefs and love, ftrengthen the bonds of focial 
union, augment the happinefs, and increafe the number of the 
human race. 

Without defeending farther into detail, or attempting to 
enumerate that infinite multitude of deities to which the fancy 
or the fears of men have allotted the direction of the feveral 
departments in nature, we may recognife a {hiking uniformity 
of features in the fy Items of fuperftition eftablifhed throughout 
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every part of the earth. The lefs men have advanced beyond 
the ftate of lavage life, and the more flender their acquaintance 
with the t perations of nature, the fewer were their deities in 
number, and the more compendious was their theological creed; 
but as their mind gradually opened, and their knowledge con¬ 
tinued to extend, the obje&s of their veneration multiplied, 
and the articles of their faith became more numerous. This 
took place remarkably among the Greeks in Europe, and the 
Indians in Afia, the two people, in thofe great divifions of the 
earth, who were moll early civilized, and to whom, for that 
reafon, I fhall coniine all my obfervations. They believed, that 
over every movement in the natural world, and over every func¬ 
tion in civil or domellic life, even the moll common and trivial, 
a particular deity prefided. The manner in which they arranged 
the ftations of thefe fuperintending powers, and the offices 
-which they allotted to each, were in many refpefts the fame. 
What is fuppofed to be performed by the power of Jupiter, of 
Neptune, of iEolus, of Mars, of Venus, according to the my¬ 
thology of the Weft, is aferibed in the Eaft to the agency of 
Agnee, the god of fire; Varoon, the god of oceans; Vayoo, 
the god of wind y ; Cama, the god of love; and a variety of 
other divinities. 

The ignorance and credulity of men having thus peopled the 
heavens with imaginary beings, they aferibed to them fuch 
qualities and actions as they deemed fuitable to their character 
and fundions. It is one of the benefits derived from true re- 


1 Baghvat-Geeta, p. 94. 
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ligion, that by fetting before men a ftandarcl of perfeCt excel¬ 
lence, which they fliould have always in their eye, and en¬ 
deavour to refemble, it may be faid to bring down virtue from 
heaven to earth, and to form the human mind after a divine 
model. In fabricating fyflems of falle religion the procedure 
is direCtly the reverfe. Men afcribe to the beings whom they 
have deified, fucha&ions as they themfelves admire and celebrate. 
The qualities of the gods who are the objeCls of adoration, are 
copied from thole of the worfinppers who bow down before 
them ; and thus many of the imperfections peculiar to men 
have found admittance into heaven. By knowing the adven¬ 
tures and attributes of any falfe deity, we can pronounce, with 
fome degree of certainty, what mull have been the ftate of lo- 
ciety and manners when he was elevated to that dignity. The 
mythology of Greece plainly indicates the character of the age 
in which it was formed. It mult have been in times of the 
greateft licentioufnefs, anarchy, and violence, that divinities of 
the htgheft rank could be fuppofed capable of perpetrating ac¬ 
tions, or of being influenced by paflions, which, in more en¬ 
lightened periods, would be deemed a dilgrace to human na¬ 
ture ; it muft have been when the earth was ftill infefted 
with deftructive monfters, and mankind, under forms of go¬ 
vernment too feeble to afford them protection, were expofed 
to the depredations of lawlefs robbers, or the cruelty of lavage 
oppreflbrs, that the well-known labours of Hercules, by which 
he was railed from earth to heaven, could have been neceffary, 
or would have been deemed fo highly meritorious. The lame 
obfervation is applicable to the ancient mythology of India. 
Many of the adventures and exploits of the Indian deities 
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are fuited to the rad eft ages of turbulence and rapine. It was 
to check diforder, to redrefs wrongs, and to dear the earth of 
powerful oppreffors, that Vifhnou, a divinity of the higheft 
order, is faid to have become fucceflively incarnate, and to have 
appeared on earth in various forms *. 

III. The character and fundions of thofe deities which fu- 
perftition created to itfelf as objeds of its veneration, having 
every where a near refemblance, the rites of their worfliip were 
every where extremely fimilar. Accordingly as deities were 
diftmguifhed, either by ferocity of charader or licentioufnefis 
of condud, it is obvious what fervices muft have been deemed 
mod acceptable to them. In order to conciliate the favour, or 
to appeafe the wrath, of the former, falls, mortifications, and 
penances, all rigid, and many of them excruciating to an ex¬ 
treme degree, were the means employed. Their altars were al¬ 
ways bathed in blood, the moll collly vidims were offered, 
whole hecatombs were flaughtered, even human facriiices were 
not unknown, and were held to be the moll powerful expia¬ 
tions. In order to gain the good-will of the deities of the 
latter defcription, recourfe was had to inftitutions of a very dif¬ 
ferent kind, to fplendid ceremonies, gay feftivals, heightened by 
all the pleafures of poetry, mufick, and dancing, but often ter¬ 
minating in feenes of indulgence too indecent to be defcribed. 
Of both thefe, inftances occur in the rites of Greek and Roman 
worfliip, which I need not mention to my learned readers *, In 

T Voyage de Sonnerat. tom, i. p. jjg, &c. 

1 Strab. lib. viii. p. 581. A. Lib. xii. p, 837. C. 
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the Eaft the ceremonial of fuperftition is nearly the fame. 
The manners of the Indians, though diftinguifhed, from the 
time when they became known to the people of the Weft, for 
mildnefs, feem, in a more remote period, to have been, m a 
greater degree, fimilar to thofe of other nations. Several of 
their deities were fierce and awful in their nature, and weie re- 
prefented in their temples under the moft terrific forms. If we 
did not know the dominion of fuperftition over the human 
mind, we Ihould hardly believe, that a ritual of worfhip ftiited 
to the charadler of fuch deities could have been eftablilhed 
among a gentle people. Every act of religion, performed in 
honour of fome of their gods, feems to have been preferibed 
by fear. Mortifications and penances fo rigorous, fo painful, 
and fo long continued, that we read the accounts of them with 
aftoni/hment and horror, were multiplied. Repugnant as it is 
to the feelings of an Hindoo, to ihed the blood of any crea¬ 
ture that has life, many different animals, even the moft ufeful, 
thehorfe and the cow, were offered up as victims upon the altars 
of fome of their gods 6 i and what is ftill more ftrange, the 
Pagodas of the Eaft were polluted with human facrifices, as well 
as the temples of the Weft c . But religious inftitutions, and 
ceremonies of a lefs fevere kind, were more adapted to the 
genius of a people, formed, by the extreme fenfibility both of 
Their mental and corporeal frame, to an immoderate love of 
pleafure. In no part of the earth was a connexion between 

* Ayeen Akberry, vol. iii. p. 241- Roger Porte Ouverte, p. 251. 

. Heeto-pades, p. 185-322. Afiat. Refcarches, p. 265. Voyage dc Son- 

nerat, vol. i. p. 107. Roger, p. 251. 
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the gratification of fenfual defire and the rites of public reli¬ 
gion, difplayed with more avowed indecency than in India. In 
every Pagoda there was a band of women fet apart for the 
lervice of the idol honoured there, and devoted from their early 
years to a life of plea fure ; for which the Brahmins prepared them 
by an education which added fo many elegant accomplilbments 
to their natural charms, that what they gained by their profligacy, 
often brought no inconfiderable acceffion to the revenue of the 
temple. In every function performed in the Pagodas, as well 
as in every public proceflion, it is the office of thefe women to 
dance before the idol, and to fmg hymns in his prai/e; and it 
is difficult to fay, whether they trefpafs raoft againft decency by 
the geftures they exhibit, or by the verfes which they recite. 
The walls of the Pagoda are covered with paintings, in a ftile 
no lefs indelicate 11 ; and in the innermoft recefs of the temple, 
for it would be profane to call it the fan£tuary, is placed the 
Ungam, an emblem of productive power too grofs to be ex¬ 
plained 

IV. How abfurd foever the articles of faith may be which 
fuperftition has adopted, or how unhallowed the rites which it 
prefcribes, the former are received in every age and country 
with unhefitating aflent, by the great body of the people, and 
the latter obferved with fcrupulous exadtnefs. In our reafon- 

* Voyage de Genii], vol, i, p. 244, 260. Preface to Code of Gentoo 
Laws, p. lvii. 

* Roger Porte Ouvertc, p, 157. Voyage de Sonnerat, vol. i. p. 41, 175. 
Sketches, p. 168. Hamilton’s Trav. Vol. i. p. 379. 
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Ings concerning religious opinions and practices which difier 
widely from our own, we are extremely apt to err. Having 
been inilruded ourfelves in the principles of a religion, worthy 
in every refpe£t of that divine wifdom by which they were dic¬ 
tated, we frequently exprels wonder at the credulity of nations 
in embracing fyftems of belief which appear to us fo directly 
repugnant to right reafon, and fomethnes fuJpe£t that tenets fo 
wild and extravagant do not really gain credit with them. But 
experience may latisfy us, that neither our wonder nor fufpicions 
are well founded. No article of the public religion was called 
in queftion by thofe people of ancient Europe with whofe hif- 
tory we are bell acquainted, and no practice which it enjoined 
appeared improper to them. On the other hand, every opinion 
that tended to diminifli the reverence of men for the gods of 
their country, or to alienate them from their worfhip, excited 
among the Greeks and Romans, that indignant zeal which is 
natural to every people attached to their religion, by a firm 
perfuafion of its truth. The attachment of the Indians, both 
in ancient and modern times, to the tenets and rites of their 
anceftors, has been, if poffible, Hill greater. In no country, of 
which we have any account, were precautions taken with io 
much folicitude, to place the great body of the people beyond 
the reach of any temptation to doubt or difbelief. They not only 
were prevented, (as I have already obferved the great bulk of 
mankind mull always be in every country,) from entering upon 
any fpeculative inquiry, by the various occupations of aftive 
and laborious life, but any attempt to extend the fphere of their 
knowledge was exprefsly prohibited. If one of the Soodei 
call, by far the moll numerous of the four into which the 
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whole nation was divided, prefumed to read any portion of the 
facred books, in which all the fcience known in India is con¬ 
tained, he was feverely punilhed j if he ventured to get it by 
heart, he was put to death f . To afpire after any higher degree 
of knowledge than the Brahmins have been pleafed to teach, 
would be deemed not only prefumption but impiety. Even the 
higher Calls depended entirely for injlru&ion on the Brah¬ 
mins, and could acquire no portion of fcience but what they 
deigned to communicate. By means of this, a devout reve¬ 
rence was universally maintained for thofe infl.it utions which 
were confidered as facred ; and, though the faith of the Hin¬ 
doos lias been often tried by fevere perfecutions, excited by 
the bigotry of their Mahomedan conquerors, no people ever 
adhered with greater fidelity to the tenets and rites of their 
anceftors ®. 

V. We may obferve, that when fcience and philofophy are 
diffufed through any country, the fyftem of fuperftition is fub- 
je£ted to a icrutiny from which it was formerly exempt, and 
opinions fpread which imperceptibly diminifh its influence over 
the minds of men. A free and full examination is always fa?- 
vourable to truth, but fatal to error. What is received with 
implicit faith in ages of darknefs, will excite contempt or in¬ 
dignation in an enlightened period. The hiftory of religion in 
Greece and Italy, the only countries of Europe which, in an¬ 
cient times, were diftinguiflied for their attainments in fcience, 

r Code of Gerttoo Laws, ch. xxj\ § 

1 Ofme J s Fragment p, io2t Sonnerat, voL i* p, 
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confirms the truth of this obfervation. As foon as fclencc 
made fuch progrefs in Greece as rendered men capable of de¬ 
cerning the wifdom, the forefight, and the goodnefs difplayed 
in creating, preferring, and governing the world, they muft 
have perceived, that the characters of the divinities which were 
propofed as the objects of adoration in their temples, could 
not entitle them to be confidered as the prefiding powers in 
nature. A poet might addrefs Jupiter as the father of gods and 
men, who governed both by eternal laws ; but, to a philoto- 
pher, the fon of Saturn, the ftory of whofe life is a leries of 
violent and licentious deeds, which would render any man 
odious or defpicable, muft have appeared altogether unworthy 
of that ftation. The nature of the religious fervice celebrated 
in their temples muft have been no lefs ofFenfive to an enlight¬ 
ened mind, than the charaaer of the deities in honour of whom 
it was performed. Inftcad of inftitutions, tending to reclaim 
men from vice, to form or to ftrengthen habits of virtue, or to 
elevate the mind to a fenfe of its proper dignity, fuperftition 
either occupied its votaries in frivolous unmeaning ceremonies, 
or preferibed rites, which operated, with fatal influence, in in¬ 
flaming the palfions and corrupting the heart. 

It is with timidity, however, and caution, that men ven¬ 
ture to attack the eftabliflied religion of their country, Oi to 
impugn opinions which have been long held, facred. At full, 
fome philofophers endeavoured, by allegorical interpretations 
and refined comments, to explain the popular mythology, as 
if it had been a defeription of the powers of nature, and of 
the various events and revolutions which take place in the 
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fyflem of the material world, and endeavoured, by this expedient, 
to palliate many of its abfurdit’ies. By degrees, bolder theories 
concerning religion were admitted into the fchools of fcience. 
fhilofophers of enlarged views, fenfible of the impiety of the 
popular fuperflition, formed ideas concerning the perfettions of 
one Supreme Being, the Creator and Ruler of the univerfe, as 
juft and rational as have ever been attained by the unaffifted 
powers of the human mind. 

If from Europe we now turn to Afia, we fhall find, that the 
obfervation which I have made upon the hiftory of falfe religion 
holds equally true there. In India as well as in Greece, it was 1 
by cultivating fcience that men were firft led to examine and to 
entertain doubts with refpedl to the eftabliihed fyftems of fu- 
perftition ; and when we confider the great difference between 
the ecclefiaflical conftilution (if I may ufe that expreffion) of 
the two countries, we are apt to imagine that the eftablUhed 
fyftem lay more open to examination in the latter than in the 
former. In Greece there was not any diftinit race or order of 
men fet apart for performing the functions of religion, or to 
ferve as hereditary and interefled guardians of its tenets and 
Inftitutions. But in India the Brahmins were born the mitiifters 
of religion, and they had an exclufive right of prefiding in all 
the numerous rites of worfhip which fuperftition prefcribed as 
neceflary to avert the wrath of Heaven, or to render it propi¬ 
tious. Thefe diftin&ions and privileges fecured to them a 
wonderful afcendant over their countrymen ; and every confi- 
deration that can influence the human mind, the honour, the 
intereft, the power of their order, called upon them to fupport 
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the tenets, and to maintain the inftitutions and rites, with 
which the prefervation of this afcendant was fo intimately 
connected. J 

-But as the moft eminent perfons of the caft devoted their 
lives to the cultivation of lcience, the progrefs which they made 
in all the branches of it (of which I have given fome account), 
was great, and enabled them to form fuch a juft idea of the 
fyftem of nature, and of the power, wifdom, and goodnefs 
difplayed in the formation and government of it, as elevated 
their minds above the popular fuperftition, and led them to 
acknowledge and reverence one Supreme Being, “ the Creator 
** of all things (to ufe their own expreffions), and from whom 
M all things proceed V’ 

This is the idea which Abul Fazel, who examined the opi¬ 
nions of the Brahmins with the greateft attention and candour,, 
gives of their theology. “ They all,” fays he, “ believe in 
“ the unity of the Godhead, and although they hold images 
** in high veneration, it is only beeaufe they reprefent celeftial 
“ beings, and prevent their thoughts from wandering The 
fentiments of the moft intelligent Europeans who have vifited 
India, coincide perfectly with his, in refpedt to this point.. 
The accounts which Mr. Bernier received from the Pundits of 
Benares, both of their external worlhip, and of one Sovereign 
Lord being the foie objedt of their devotion, is precifely the 
fame with that given by Abul Fazel *. Mr. Wilkins, better 

b Baghvat-Geeta, p. 84. * Ayeen Akbery, vol. iii. p. 3* 

k Voyage, tom, ii. p. 159. 
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qualified perhaps than any European fever was to judge with 
refpeft to this fubjeft, represents the learned Brahmins of the 
prefent times as Theifts, believers in the unity of God Of 
the fame opinion is M. Sonnerat, who refided in India feven 
years in order to inquire into the manners, fciences, and reli¬ 
gion of the Hindoos The Pundits, who tranflated the Code 
of Gentoo Laws, declare, “ that it was the Supreme Being, 

“ who, by his power, formed all creatures of the animal, ve- 
« getable, and material world, from the four elements of fire, 

« water, air, and earth, to be an ornament to the magazine of 
« creation; and whofe comprehenfive benevolence lelefted 
« man, the center of knowledge, to have dominion and 
« authority over the reft; and, having bellowed upon this fa- 
« vourite objeft judgment and underftanding, gave him fupre- 
« macy over the corners of the world f* 

Non are thefe to be regarded as refined fentiments of latter 
times. The Brahmins being confidered by the Mahomedan. 
conquerors of India as the guardians of the national religion, 
have been fo ftudioufly deprefled by their fanatical zeal, that 
the modern members of that order are as far inferior to their 
anceftors in fcience as in power. It is from the writings of 
their ancient Pundits that they derive the moft liberal fenti¬ 
ments which they entertain at prefent, and the wifdom for 
which they are now celebrated has been tranfmitted to them 
from ages very remote. 

1 Preface to Baghvat-Geeta, p. 24. " Voyage, tom. i. p. 198. 
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That this afiertion is well founded we are enabled to pro¬ 
nounce with certainty,, as the raoft profound myfteries of Hin¬ 
doo theology, concealed with the greateft care from the body 
of the people, have been unveiled by the tranflations from 
the Sanlkreet language lately published. The principal defigtr 
of the Baghvat-Geeta, an epifode in the Mahaharat, a poem of 
the highelt antiquity, and of the greateft authority in India^ 
feems to have been to eftablifh the doctrine of the unity of the 
Godhead, and from a juft view of the divine nature, to deduce 
an idea of what worfhip will be moft acceptable to a perfect 
Being. In it, arnidft much obfcure metaphyfical difcuflioni 
l'ome ornaments of fancy unfuited to our tafte, and fome 
thoughts elevated to a trait of fublimity into which our habits 
of judgment will find it difficult to purfue them *, we find de- 
fcriptions of the Supreme Being entitled to equal praife with 
thofe of the Greek philofophers which I have celebrated. 
Of thefe I flia.ll now produce one which I formerly mentioned, 
■and refer my readers for others to the work itfelf; “ O mighty 
“ Being,” fays Arjoon,. “ who ait. the prime Creator, eternal God 
“ of Gods, the World’s Manfion. Thou art the incorruptible 
“ Being, diftinft from all things tranfient. Thou art before 
“ all Gods, the ancient Pooroojh [i. e. vital foul], and the 
** Supreme Supporter of the univerfe. Thou know-eft all things*. 
“ and art worthy to be known ; thou art the Supreme Mau- 
“ fion, and by thee, O infinite Form, the univerfe was fpread 
“ abroad.—Reverence be unto thee before and behind ; revc- 
“ pence be unto thee on all fides j O thou who art all in all. 

® Mr, Haftings’s Letter, prefixed to the Baghvat-Geeta, p. 7.. 
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« Infinite is thy power and thy glory.—Thou art the father of 
« all things, animate and inanimate. Thou art the wife "m- 
« ftruttor of the whole, worthy to be adored. There is 
111 none like unto thee; where then, in the three worlds, 
“ is there one above thee f Wherefore I bow down; and, 

“ with my body proftrate upon the ground, crave thy mercy, 

« Lord ! Worthy to be adored j for thou {houldeft bear with 
« me, even as a father with his fon, a friend with his friend, 

“ a lover with liis beloved p .” A defcription of the Supreme 
Being is given in one of the facred books of the Hindoos, 
from which it is evident what were the general fentiments of 
the learned Brahmins concerning the divine nature and perfec¬ 
tions : “ As God is immaterial, he is above all conception; 

« as he is uwifible, he can have no form 3 but from what we 
“ behold of Ins works we may conclude, that he is eternal, om- 
** nipotent, knowing all things, and prefent every where q .” 

To men capable of forming fuch ideas of the Deity, the 
public fervice in the Pagodas muft have appeared to be an idol¬ 
atrous worfliip of images, by a fuperftitious multiplication of 
frivolous or immoral rites; and they muft have feen that it 
was only by fan&ity of heart, and purity of manners, men 
could hope to gain the approbation of a Being perfect in good- 
nefs. This truth Veias labours to inculcate in the Mahabaraf, 
but with the prudent referve, and artful precautions, natural to 
a Brahmin, ftudious neither to offend his countrymen, nor to 
riiminifti the influence of his own order. His ideas concerning 

* Dow-s DifTert. pi xi. 
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the mode of worlhipping the Deity, are explained in many 
ftriking paffages of the poem, but, unwilling to multiply quo¬ 
tations, I fatisfy myfelf with referring to them r . 

When we recolleft how flowly the mind of man opens to 
abftra£t ideas, and how difficult (according to an obfervation in 
the Mahabarat) an invifible path is to corporeal beings, it is 
evident that the Hindoos mu ft have attained an high degree 
of improvement before their fentiments rofe fo far fuperior to 
the popular fuperftition of their country. The different ftates 
of Greece had fubfifted long, and had made confiderable pro- 
grefs in refinement, before the errors of falfe religion began to 
be detected. It was not until the age of Socrates, and in the 
fchools of philofophy eftablifhed by his difciples, that principles 
adverfe to the tenets of the popular fuperftition were much 
propagated. 

A longer period of time elapfed before the Romans, a 
nation of warriors and ftatefinen, were enlightened by fcience, 
or ventured upon any free difijuifition concerning the objects or 
the rites of worftnp authorized by their anceftors. But in 
India the happy effe&s of progrefs in fcience were much more 
early confpicuous. Without adopting the wild computations of 
Indian chronology, according to which, the Mahabarat was 
compofed above four thoufand years ago, we muft allow, that 
k is a work of very great antiquity, and the author of it dis¬ 
covers an acquaintance with the principles of theology, of mo- 

c Baghvat Geeta, p. 55. 67. 75. 97. 119. 
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rals, and of metaphyfics, more juft and rational, than feems to 
have been attained, at that period, by any nation whofe hiftory 
is known. 

But fo unable are the limited powers of the human mind to 
form an adequate idea of the perfections and operations of the 
Supreme Being, that in all the theories concerning them, 
of the moft eminent philofophers in the moft enlightened 
nations, we find a lamentable mixture of ignorance and error. 
From thefe the Brahmins were not more exempt than the lages 
of other countries. As they held that the fyftem of nature was 
not only originally arranged by the power and wifdom of God, 
but that every event which happened was brought about by his 
immediate interpofition, and as they could not comprehend 
how a being could a£fc in any place unlels where it was pre— 
lent, they fuppofed the Deity to be a vivifying principle diffufed 
through the whole creation, an univerfal foul that animated 
each part of it Every intelligent nature, particularly the fouls 
of men, they conceived to be portions feparated from this great 
fpiritto which, after fulfilling their deftiny on earth, and at¬ 
taining a proper degree of purity, they would be again re¬ 
united. In order to efface the ftains with which a foul, during 
its refidence on earth, has been defiled, by the indulgence of 
fenfual and corrupt appetites, they taught that It mu ft pafs, in 
a long fuccefiion of tranfmigrauons, through the bodies of dif¬ 
ferent animals, until, by what it luflers and what it learns in 

• Baghvat-Geeta, p. 65. 78. 85. Bernier, tom. ii. p. 163. 
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the various forms of its exiftence, it fliall be fo thoroughly re¬ 
fined from all pollution as to be rendered meet for being ab- 
forbed into the divine effence, and returns like a drop into that 
unbounded ocean from which it originally iOued\ Tbefe 
doftrines of the Brahmins, concerning the Deity, as the foul 
which pervades all nature, giving aaivity and vigour to every 
part of it, as well as the final re-union of all intelligent crea¬ 
tures to their primeval fource, coincide perfectly with the tenets 
of the Stoical School. It is remarkable, that after having ob- 
ferved a near refemblance in the moft fublime fentiments o 
their moral doarine, we fliould likewife difcover fuch a fimi- 
larity in the errors of their theological fpeculations \ 


The human mind, however, when deftitute of fuperior guid¬ 
ance, is apt to fall into a praaical error with refpeft to rehgion, 
of a tendency ftill more dangerous. When philofophers, by 
their attainments in fcience, began to acquire fuch juft ideas ot 
the nature and perfeaions of the Supreme Being, as convinced 
them that the popular fyftem of fuperftition was not only abfurd 
but impious, they were fully aware of all the danger which might 
arife from communicating what they had difcovered to the peo¬ 
ple, incapable of comprehending the force of thofe ^ons wine i 
had fwayed with them, and fo zealoufly attached to eRabhflied 
opinions, as to revolt again* any attempt to deleft their fclfe- 
hood. Inftead, therefore, of allowing any ray of that know- 


11 Voy, de Sonnerat, vd. i. p* 
Dow's Diflert, p. xliii. 
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ledge which illuminated their own minds to reach them, they 
formed a theory to juftify their own conduct, and to prevent 
the darknefs of that cloud which hung over the minds of their 
fellow-men from being ever difpelled, The vulgar and un¬ 
learned, they contended, had no right to truth* Doomed by 
their condition to remain in ignorance, they were to be kept in 
order by ddufion, and allured to do what is right, or deterred from 
venturing upon what is wrong, by the hope of thofe imaginary 
rewards which fuperftition promiles, and the dread of thofe pu- 
nifhments which it threatens* In confirmation of this, I might 
quote the dotftrine of mo ft of the philo fophie feds, and pro¬ 
duce the words of almoft every eminent Greek and Roman writer. 
It will be fufficient, however, to lay before my readers a re¬ 
markable paffage in Strabo, to whom I have been fo often in¬ 
debted in the courfe of my refeardies, and who was no lefs 
qualified to judge with refpe£t to the political opinions of his 
contemporaries, than to deicribe the countries which they in¬ 
habited* “ What is marvellous in fable, Is employed, 51 fays he, 
u fometimes to pleafe, and fometimes to inipire terror, and 
u both thefe are of ufe, not only with children, but with per- 
u fons of mature age. To children we propofe delightful fic- 
“ tions, in order to encourage them to adt well, and fucb as 
a as are terrible, in order to reftrain them from evil. Thus 
when men are united in fociety, they are incited to what 
ct Is laudable, by hearing the poets celebrate the fplendid actions 
<c of fabulous ftory, fuch as the labours of Hercules and The- 
tc feus, in reward for which they are now honoured as divini- 
" ties, or by beholding their illuftrious deeds exhibited to 
tc public view in painting and fculpture. On the other hand, 
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they are deterred from vice, when the punifliments inflicted 
“ by the gods upon evil-doers are related, and threats are de- 
“ non need again!! them in awful words, or reprefented by 
* ( frightful figures, and when men believe that thefe threats 
** have been really executed upon the guilty. For it is impofli- 
“ ble to conduct women and the gro!s multitude, and to 
* c render them holy, pious, and upright, by the precepts of 
u reaibn and philofophy; fuperftition, or the fear of the gods, 
“ muft be called in aid, the influence of which is founded on 
“ fictions and prodigies. For the thunder of Jupiter, the Jegis 
u of Minerva, the trident of Neptune, the torches and brakes 
“ of the furies, the fpears of the gods, adorned with ivy, 
“ and the whole ancient theology, are all fables, which the 
« legiflators who formed the political conftitution of ftates 
** employ as bugbears to overawe the credulous and fimple 

These ideas of the philofophers of Europe were precifely 
the fame which the Brahmins had adopted in India, and ac¬ 
cording to which they regulated their conduit with relpeit to 
the great body of the people. As their order had an exclufive 
right to read the facred books, to cultivate and to teach fcience, 
they could more effectually prevent all who were not members 
of it from acquiring any portion of information beyond what 
they were pleafed to impart. When the free circulation of 
knowledge is not circumfcribed by fuch reftriftions, the whole 
community derives benefit from every new' acquifition in fcience, 
the influence of which, both upon fentiment and condu£t, ex¬ 
tends infenfibly from the few to the many, from the learned to 
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the ignorant. But wherever the dominion of falfe religion 1* 
completely eftabliflied, the body of the people gain nothing by 
the greateft improvements in knowledge. Their philofophers 
conceal from them, with the utmoft folicitude, the truths which 
they have difcovered, and labour to fupport that fabric of fu- 
perftition which it was their duty to have overturned. They 
not only enjoin others to refpedt the religious rites prefcribed 
by the laws of their, country, but conform to them in their own 
practice, and, with every external appearance of reverence and 
devotion, bow down before the altars of deities, who mutt in¬ 
wardly be the objects of their contempt. Intlead of refembling 
the teachers of true religion in the benevolent ardour with 
which they have always communicated to their fellow-men the 
knowledge of thofe important truths with which their own 
minds were enlightened and rendered happy, the fages of 
Greece, and the Brahmins of India, carried on, with ftudied 
artifice, a fcheme of deceit, and, according to an emphatic ex- 
preffion of an infpired writer, they detained the truth in un- 
nghteoufnefs *. They knew and approved what was true, but 
among the reft of mankind they laboured to fupport and to per¬ 
petuate what is falle. 

Thus I have gone through all the particulars which I origi- ' 
nally propofcd to examine, and have endeavoured to difcover 
the fbue of the inhabitants of India with relpcdt to each of 
them. If I had aimed at nothing elfe than to defcribe the 
civil policy, the arts, the fciences, and religious mftitutions of 
one of the moft ancient and moft numerous races of men. 
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tliat alone would have led me into inquiries and difcuflions 
both curious and iiiftru£tive. I own, however, that 1 have all 
along kept in view an object more interefting, as well as of 
greater importance, and entertain hopes, that if the account 
which I have given of the early and high civilization of India, 
and of the wonderful progrefs of its inhabitants in elegant arts 
and ufeful fcience, fhall be received as juft and well-eftabUlhed, 
it may have fome influence upon the behaviour of Europeans to¬ 
wards that people. Unfortunately for the human fpccies, in what¬ 
ever quarter of the globe the people of Europe have acquired 
dominion, they have found the inhabitants not only in a ftate 
of fociety and improvement far inferior to their own, but dif¬ 
ferent in their complexion, and in all their habits of life. 
Men in every ftage of their career are fo fatisfied with the 
progrefs made by the community of which they are members, 
that it becomes to them a ftandard of perfe&ion, and they are 
apt to regard people, whofe condition is not fimilar, with con¬ 
tempt, and even averfion. In Africa and America, the diffi- 
militude is fo confpicuous, that, in the pride of their iupe- 
riority, Europeans thought themfelves entitled to reduce the 
natives of the former to flavery, and to exterminate thoie of 
the latter. Even in India, though far advanced beyond the 
two other quarters of the globe in improvement, the colour 
of the inhabitants, their effeminate appearance, their un warlike 
fpirit, the wild extravagance of their religious tenets and ceremonies, 
and many other circumftances, confirmed Europeans in inch an 
opinion of their own pre-eminence, that they have always viewed 
and treated them as an inferior race of men. Ilappy would 
it be if any of the four European nations, who have, fucceffively,. 

acquired extenfive territories and power in India, could altogether 
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vindicate itfelf from having adted in this manner. Nothing, 
however, can have a more diredt and powerful tendency to in- 
fpire Europeans, proud of their own ftiperior attainments in po¬ 
licy, fcience, and arts, with proper femiments concerning the 
people of India, and to teach them a due regard for their na¬ 
tural rights as men, than their being accuftomed, not only to 
confider the Hindoos of the prefent times as a knowing and in¬ 
genious race of men, but to view them as defcended from an- 
ceftors who had attained to a very high degree of improvement, 
many ages before the leaft ftep towards civilization had been taken 
in any part in Europe. It was by an impartial and candid in¬ 
quiry into their manners, that the Emperor Akber was led to 
confider the Hindoos as no lefs entitled to protedtion and 
Savour than his other fubjedts, and to govern them with filch 
equity and mildnefs, as to merit from a grateful people the 
honourable appellation of “ The Guardian of Mankind.” It 
was from a thorough knowledge of their charadter and ac¬ 
quirements, that his Vizier, Abul Fazel, with a liberality of 
mind unexampled among Mahomedans, pronounces an high 
encomium on the virtues of the Hindoos, both as indi¬ 
viduals and as members of fociety, and celebrates their attain¬ 
ments in arts and fciences of every kind J . If I might prclume 
to hope that the defcription which I have given of the man¬ 
ners and inflitutions of the people of India could contribute 
in the fmallefl degree, and with the moll remote influence, to 
render their charadter more relpedtable, and their condition 
more happy, I fhall dole my literary labours with the fatisfac- 
tion of thinking that I have not lived or written in vain. 


1 Ayeen. Akbery, vol. iii. p. 2. 81. 95. 
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NOTE I. p. 259. 

A CCORDING to all the writers of antiquity, the Indians 
are faid to be divided into feven tribes or calls. Strabo, 
lib. xv. p. 1029. C, &c. Diod, Sicul. lib. ii. p. 153, &c. 
Arrian. Indie, c. 10. They were led into this error, it is pro¬ 
bable, by confidering fome of the fubdivilions of the calls, as 
if they had been a diftin£t independent order. But that there 
were no more than four original calls, we learn from the con¬ 
current tellimony of the bell informed modern travellers. A 
moll diftinil account of thefe we have in “ La Porte Ouverte, 
<l ou la vraye Reprefentatxon de la Vie, des Moeurs, de la Re- 
“ Hgion, et du Service des Bramines, qui demeurent fur les 
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w Coftes de ChoromandeI, ,, &c. This was compiled, before the 
middle of laft century, by Abraham Roger, chaplain of the 
Dutch factory at Pullicate. By gaining the confidence of an 
intelligent Brahmin, he acquired information concerning the 
manners and religion of the Indians, more authentic and ex- 
tenfive than was known to Europeans prior to the late tranfla- 
tions from the Sanfkreet language. I mention this book, be- 
caufe it feems to be lefs known than it deferves to be. There 
remains now no doubt with refpe£t either to the number or the 
functions of the calls, as both are afcertained from the moll 
ancient and facred books of the Hindoos, and confirmed by the 
accounts of their own inftitutions, given by Brahmins eminent 
for their learning. According to them, the different calls 
proceeded from Brahma, the immediate agent of the creation 
under the Supreme Power, in the following manner, which efta- 
blilhes both the rank which they were to hold, and the office 
which they were required to perform. 

The Brahmin ,, from the mouth (wifdom): To pray, to read, 
to inftru£t. 

The Chebteree , from the arms (flrength) : To draw the bow, 
to fight, to govern. 

The Bice, from the belly or thighs (nouriffiment) : To pro¬ 
vide the neceffaries of life by agriculture and traffick. 

The Sootier, from the feet (fubje&ion) : To labour, to ferve. 
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The prefcribed occupations of all thefe clafies are effentialina 
well-regulated ftate. Subordinate to them is a fifth, or adventitious 
clafs, denominated Burrun Slinker , fuppofed to be the offspring 
of an unlawful union between perfons of different calls. Thefe 
are moftly dealers in petty articles of retail trade. Preface to 
the Code of Gen too Laws, p. xlvi. and xcix. This adventi¬ 
tious caft is not mentioned, as far as I know, by any European 
author. The difti nation was too nice to be obferved by them, 
and they feem to confider the members of this call, as belong¬ 
ing to the Sooder. Befides thefe acknowledged calls, there is 
a race of unhappy men, denominated, on the Coromandel coaft, 
Parian, and, in other parts of India, Chandalas. Thefe are 
out-cafts from their original order, who, by their mifcondudl, 
have forfeited all the privileges of it. Their condition is, un¬ 
doubtedly, the Iowefl degradation of human nature. No per- 
fon of any call will have the leaft communication with them. 
Sonnerat, tom. i. p. 55, 56. If a Pariar approach a Nayr, L e. 
a warrior of high caft, on the Malabar coaft, he may put 
him to death with impunity. Water or milk are confidered as 
defiled even by their Ihadow palling over them, and cannot be 
ufed until they are purified. AyeenAkbery, vol. iii. p. 243. 
It is almoft impofiible for words to exprefs the fenfation of 
vilenefs that the name of Pariar or Chandala conveys to the 
mind of a Hindoo. Every Hindoo who violates the rules or 
inftitutions of his caft finks into this degraded lituation. This 
it is which renders Hindoos fo refolute in adhering to the in¬ 
ftitutions of their tribe, becaufe the lofs of caft is, to them, the 
lofs of all human comfort and refpectability ; and is a punifh- 
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ment, beyond companion, more fevere than excommunication, 
in the moft triumphant period of Papal power. 

The four original calls are named, and their functions de- 
fcribed in the Mahabarat, the moft ancient book of the Hin¬ 
doos, and of higher authority than any with which Europeans 
are hitherto acquainted. Baghvat-Geeta, p. 130. The fame 
diftindlion of calls was known to the author of Heeto-pades, 
another work of confiderable antiquity, translated from the 
Sanfkreet, p. 251. 

The mention of one circumftance refpe£tmg the diftinclion 
of cafts has been omitted in the text. Though the line of re¬ 
paration be fo drawn, as to render the afcent from an inferior 
to a higher call abfolutely impoffible, and it would be regarded 
as a moft enormous impiety, if one in a lower order ffiould 
prefume to* perform any function belonging to thofe of a fu- 
perior call; yet, in certain cafes, the Pundits declare it to be 
lawful for perfons of a high clafs to exercife fome of the occu¬ 
pations allotted to a dais below their own, without lafing their 
call by doing fo. Pref. of Pundits to the Code of Gentoo Laws, 
p. 100. Accordingly we find Brahmins employed in the 
lervice of their princes, not only as minifters of ftate, Orme’s 
Fragments, p. 207, but In fubordinate ftations. Moft of the 
officers of high rank in the army of Sevagi, the founder of 
the Mahratta ftate, were Brahmins, and fome of them Pundits 
or learned Brahmins. Ibid. p. 97. Many Seapoys in the 
fervice of the Eaft India Company, particularly in the Bengal 
prefidency, are of the Brahmin call. 
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Another fad concerning the calls deferves notice. An 
immenfe number of pilgrims, amounting, ini fome years, to 
more than 150,000, vifit the Pagoda of Jaggernaut, in Orilfa, 
(one of the moll ancient and moll revered places of Hindoo 
worlhip,) at the time of the annual feftival in honour of the 
deity to whom the temple is conlecrated. The members of 
all the four calls are allowed promilcuoufly to approach the 
altar of the idol, and feating themfelves without dillindion, eat 
indifcriininately of the fame food. Thisfeems to indicate fome 
remembrance of a Hate prior to the inftitution of calls, when all 
men were confidered as equal. I have not iuch information as 
enables me to account for a practice fo repugnant to the firfl ideas 
and principles of the Hindoos, either facred or civil. Bernier, 
tom. ii. p. 102. Tavernier, book ii. c. 9. Anquetil. Difc. 
Prelim, p. Si. Sketches, p. 96. 

Some of my readers mull have obferved, that I have given 
no account of the numerous orders of Indian devotees, to all 
of whom European writers give the appellation of iaqutrs j a 
name by which the Mahomedans diftinguilh fanatical monks 
of their own religion. The light in which I have viewed the 
religious inftitutions of the Hindoos, did not render it neceflary 
that I Ihould confidcr the Indian Faquirs particularly. Their 
number, the rigour of their mortifications, the excruciating pe¬ 
nances which they voluntarily undergo, and the high opinion 
which the people entertain of their fandity, have llruck all 
travellers who have vifited India, and their deferiptions of 
them are well known. The powerful influence of enthufiafin, 
the love of diftiudion, and the defire of obtaining fome por¬ 
tion 
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tion of that reverence and tliofe honours which the Brahmins 
are bom to enjoy, may account for all the extraordinary 
things which they do and fuflfer. One particular concerning 
them merits notice. This order of devotees appears to have been 
very ancient in India. The defcription of the Germani , which 
Strabo takes from Megafthenes, applies, aim oft in every cir- 
cumftancc, to the modern Faquirs, Lib. xv. p. 1040. B. 

NOTE II. p. 262. 

What I have aflerted in the text is in general well- 
founded. It is the opinion, however, of gentlemen who have 
feen much of India, and who obferved all they faw with,a 
difcerning eye, that the conquefts both of the Mahomedans and 
of the Europeans have had fome effeCt upon the manners and 
cuftoms of the natives. They imagine that the drefs which 
the Hindoos now wear, the turban, the jummah, and long 
drawers, is an imitation of that worn by their Mahomedan 
conquerors. The ancient drefs of the Indians, as deferibed by 
Arrian, Hift. Indie, c. 16. was a muflin cloth thrown loofely 
about their fhoulders, a muflin Hurt reaching to the middle of 
the leg, and their beards were died various colours; which is 
not the fame with that ufed at prefent. The cuftom of fe- 
cluding women, and the ftriCtnefs with which they are con¬ 
fined, is likewife fuppofed to have been introduced by the Ma¬ 
homedans. This fuppofition is in fome meafure confirmed 
by the drama of Sacontala, tranflated from the Sanfkrect. 
In that play, feveral female characters are introduced, who min- 
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gle in fociety, and converfe as freely with men, as women 
are accuhomed to do in Europe. The author, we may pre¬ 
fume, defcribes the manners, and adheres to the cuftoms of 
his own age. But while I mention this remark, it is proper, 
likewife, to obferve, that, from a pafiage in Strabo, there is reafon 
to think, that, in the age of Alexander the Great, women in 
India were guarded with the fame jealous attention as at 
prefent. “ When their princes,” (fays he, copying Megaft- 
henes,) “ fet out upon a public hunt, they are accompanied by 
“ a number of their women, but along the road in which 
** they travel, ropes are ftretched on each fide, and if any man 
“ approach near to them he is inftantly put to death.” Lib. xv. 
p. 1037. A. The influence of European manners begins to be ap¬ 
parent among the Hindoos who refide in the town of Calcutta. 
Some of them drive about in Englifh chariots, fit upon chairs, and- 
furnifh their houfes with mirrors. Many circumftances might be 
mentioned, were this the proper place, which, it is probable, will 
contribute to the progrefs of this fpirit of imitation. 


NOTE III. p. 262. 

It is amufing to obferve how exa&Iy the ideas of an intel¬ 
ligent Afiatic co-incide with thofe of the Europeans on this 
fubjed. “ In reflecting,” fays he, “ upon the poverty of 
“ Turan [the countries beyond the Oxus] and Arabia, I was 
“ at fir ft at a lols to allign a reafon why thele countries have 
u never been able to retain wealth, whilft, on the contrary, it 
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« U daily increafing in Indoftan. Timour carried intoTuran 
“ the riches of Turkey, Perfia, and Indoftan, but they are 
“ all diffipated; and, during the reigns of the four firft Ca- 
« liphs, Turkey, Perfia, part of Arabia, Ethiopia, Egypt, and 
« Spain, were their tributaries ; but flill they were not rich. 
« It is evident, then, that this diffipation of the riches of a 
“ ftate, muft have happened either from extraordinary drains, 
“ or from fome defect in the government. Indoftan has been 
« frequently plundered by foreign invaders, and not one of its 
“ kings ever gained for it any acquifition of wealth; nei- 
“ ther has the country many mines of gold and filver, and 
« yet Indoftan abounds in money and every other kind of 
« wealth. The abundance of fpecie is undoubtedly owing to 
** the large importation of gold and filver in the fhips of 
« Europe, and other nations, many of whom bring ready 
« money in exchange for the manufactures and natural pro- 
« dudtions of the country. If this is not the caufe of the 
« profperous ftate of Indoftan, it muft be owing to the peculiar 
“ bleffing of God.” Memoirs of Khojeh Abdul-kurreem, a 
Cafhmeerian of diftmftion, p. 42. 

NOTE IV. p. 267. 

That the monarchs of India were the foie proprietors of land, 
is aflerted in moft explicit terms by the ancients. The people (fay 
they) pay a land-tax to their kings, becaufe the kingdom is regal 
property. Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1030. A. Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. 
p. 153. This was not peculiar to India. In all the great monarchies 
,of the Eaft, the foie property offend feems to be veiled in the fo- 
3 vereign 
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vereign as lord paramount. According to Chardin, this is the 
ftate of property in Perfia, and lands were let by the monarch 
to the farmers who cultivated them, on conditions nearly re- 
fembling thofe granted to the Indian Ryots. Voyages, tom. iii. 
p. 339, &c. 410. M. Volney gives a fimilar account of the 
tenure by which lands are held in one of the great provinces 
of the Turkifh empire. Voy. en Syrie, &c. tom. ii. p. 369, 
&c. The precife mode, however, in which the Ryots of 
Indoftan held their pofleffions, is a circumftance in its ancient 
political conftitudon, with refpeft to which gentlemen of fupe- 
rior difeernment, who have relided long in the country, and 
filled fome of the higheft ftations in government, have formed 
very different opinions. Some have imagined that grants of 
land were made by the fovereign to villages or fmall communities, 
the inhabitants of which, under the direction of their own 
chiefs or heads-men, laboured it in common, and divided the 
produce of it among them in certain proportions. Defcript. 
de l’lnde, par M. Bernoulli!, tom. ii. 223, &c. Others main¬ 
tain, that the property of land has been transferred from the 
crown to hereditary officers of great eminence and power, 
denominated Zemindars , who collect the rents from the Ryots, 
and parcel out the lands among them. Others contend, that 
the office of the Zemindars is temporary and minifterial, that 
they are merely collectors of revenue, removeable at pleafure, 
and the tenure by which the Ryots hold their polfeffious is de¬ 
rived immediately from the fovereign. This laft opinion isfupport- 
ed with great ability, by Mr. Grant, in an Inquiry into the Nature 
of Zemindary Tenures in the landed Property of Bengal, &c. This 
queftion ftill continues to be agitated in Bengal, and fuch plau- 
fible arguments have been produced in .fupport of the different 
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opinions, that although it be a point extremely interefting, as 
the future fyftem of Britifti finance in India appears likely to 
hinge, in an effential degree, upon it, perfons well acquainted 
•with the ftate of India, have not been able thoroughly to make 
up their minds upon this fubjedt. Capt. Kirkpatrick’s lntrod. 
to the Inftitutes of Ghazan Khan. New Afiatic Mifcell. 
N° II. p. 130. Though the opinion of the Committee of 
Revenue, compofed of perfons eminent for their abilities, leans 
to a conclufion againft the hereditary right of the Zemindars in the 
foil, yet the Supreme Council, in the year 1786, declined, for good 
rcafons, to give any dccifive judgment on a fubjeft of luch mag¬ 
nitude. This note was fent to the prefsbefore Ihad it in my power 
. to perule Mr. Rolife’s ingenious and inftruftive Differtation con¬ 
cerning the landed property of Bengal. In it he adopts an opi¬ 
nion contrary to that of Mr. Grant, and maintains, with thatcan- 
■ dour and liberality of fentiment which are always confpicuous 
where there is no other object in view but the difcovery of truth, that 
the Zemindars of Bengal poffefs their landed property by hereditary 
right. Did I poffefs fuch knowledge, either of the ftate of India, 
or of the fyftem of adminiftration eftablilhed there, as would be 
requifite for comparing thefe different theories, and determining 
which of them merits the preference, the fubjedt of my refearches 
does not render it neceflary to enter into fuch a difquifition. I 
imagine, however, that the ftate of landed property in India 
might be greatly illuftrated by an accurate comparifon of it with 
the nature of feudal tenures; and I apprehend that there might 
be traced there a fucceffion of changes taking place, in much the 
fame order as has been ob/erved in Europe, from which it might 
_ appear, that the poffeffion of land was granted at firft during 
pleafure, afterwards for life, and at length became perpetual 
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and hereditary property. Eut even under this laft form, when 
land is acquired either by purchafe or inheritance, the manner 
in which the right of property is confirmed and rendered com¬ 
plete, in Europe by a Charter, in India by a Smtnud from the 
fovereign, feeros to point out what was its original ftate. Ac¬ 
cording to each of the theories which I have mentioned, the te¬ 
nure and condition of the Ryots nearly referable the defcription 
which I have given of them. Their ftate, according to the 
accounts of intelligent obfervers, is as happy and independent 
as falls to the lot of any race of men employed in the cultiva¬ 
tion of the earth. The ancient Greek and Roman writers, 
whofe acquaintance with the interior parts of India was very 
imperfect, reprefent the fourth part of the annual produce of 
land as the general average of rent paid to the fovereign. Upon 
the authority of a popular author who flouriftied in India prior to 
the Chriftian sera, we may conclude that a fixth part of the 
people’s income was, in his time, the ufual portion of the fo¬ 
vereign. Sacontala, Aft V. p. 53. It is now known that 
what the fovereign receives from land varies greatly in different 
parts of the country, and is regulated by the fertility or barren- 
nefs of the foil, the nature of the climate, the abundance or 
fcarcitv of water, and many other obvious circumftances. By 
the account given of it, 1 Ihould imagine that, in fome di(tri<fts, 
it has been raifed beyond its due proportion. One circumftance 
with refpea to the adminiftration of revenue in Bengal merits 
notice, as it redounds to the honour of the F.mperor Akber, the 
wifdom of whofe government I have often had occafion to cele¬ 
brate. A general and regular affeffment of revenue in Bengal 
was formed in his reign. All the lands were then valued, and 
the rent of each inhabitant and of each village ascertained. 
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A regular gradation of accounts was eftabliflied. The rents of 
the different inhabitants who lived in one neighbourhood being 
collected together, formed the account of a village ; the 
rents of feveral villages being next colleaed into one view, 
formed the accounts of a larger portion of land. The ag¬ 
gregate of thefe accounts exhibited the rent of a diftrifl:, 
and the fum total of the rents of all the diftridts in Bengal 
formed the account of the revenue of the whole province. 
From the reign of Akber to the government of Jaffeer All 
Cawu, A. D. 1757, the annual amount of revenue, and the 
modes of levying it, continued with little variation. But in 
order to raife the fum which he had ftipulated to pay on his 
elevation, he departed from the wife arrangements of Akber; 
many new modes of afleffinent were introduced, and exactions 
multiplied. 

NOTE V. p. 269. 

I shall mention only one inftance of their attention to 
this ufeful regulation of police. Lahore, in the Panjab, is dif- 
tant from Agra, the ancient capital of Indoftan, five hundred 
miles. Along each fide of the road between thefe two great cities, 
there is planted a continued row of fliady tree*, forming an 
avenue, to which (whether we confider its extent, its beauty, 
or utility in a hot climate) there is nothing fimilar in any coun¬ 
try, Rennel’s Memoir, p. 69, 

NOTE VI. p. 272. 

We cannot place the equitable and mild government of Ak¬ 
ber in a point of view more advantageous, than by contrafting 
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it with the conduit of other Mahomedan princes. In no coun¬ 
try did this contrail ever appear more Unking than in India. 
In the thoufandth year of the Chriftian a:ra, Mahmud of 
Ghazna, to whofe dominion were fubjedted the fame countries 
which formed the ancient kingdom of Baftria, invaded that 
country. Every ftep of his progrefs in it was marked with 
blood and defolation. The moll celebrated pagodas, the an¬ 
cient monuments of Elindoo devotion and magnificence, were 
deftroyed, the minifters of religion were maflacred, and with 
undiftingui filing ferocity the country was laid wafte, and the 
cities plundered and burnt. About four hundred years after 
Mahmud, Timur or Tamerlane, a conqueror of higher fame, turned 
his irrefiftible arms again ft Indoftan, and, though bom in an age 
more improved, he not only equalled, but often fo far furpaffed 
the cruel deed;- of Mahmud, as to be juftly branded with the 
odious name of the “ Dcftroying Prince,'’ which was given to 
him by the Hindoos, the undeferving victims of his rage. A 
rapid but elegant defcription of their deva fiat ions may be found 
in Mr. Orme’s Diflertation on the Eftabliihinents made by the 
Mahomedan conquerors in Indoftan. A more full account 
of them is given by Mr. Gibbon, vol. v. p. 646. vol. vi. 
p. 339, &c, The arrogant contempt with which bigotted 
Mahomedans view all the nations who have not embraced the 
religion of the prophet, will account for the unrelenting rigour 
of Mahmud and Timur towards the Hindoos, and greatly en¬ 
hances the merit of the tolerant fpirit and moderation with 
which Akber governed his fubje&s. What iinpreftion the mild 
adminiftration of Akber made upon the Hindoos, we learn 
from a beautiful letter of Jeffwant Sing, Rajah of Joudpore, 
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to Aurengzebe, his fanatical and perfecuting fucceflbr. “ Your 
“ r oyal anceftor, Akber, whofe throne is now in heaven, con- 
«* dueled the affairs of this empire in equity and firm fecurity 
« for the fpace of fifty-two years, preferving every tribe of 
« men in eafe and happinefs ; whether they were followers of 
“ Jefus, or of Mofes, of David, or of Mahomed; were they 
« Brahmins, were they of the fe£t of Dharians, which denies 
« the eternity of matter, or of that which afcribes the cxiftencc 
« of the world to chance, they all equally enjoyed his counte- 
« nance and favour ; infomuch that his people, in gratitude 
“ for the indifcriminate protection which he afforded them, 
“ diftinguifhed him by the appellation of Juggut Grow , Guar- 

« dian of Mankind.-If your Majefty places any faith in 

« thofe books, by diftinaVon called divine, you will there he 
« inftruded, that God is the God of all mankind, not the 
« God of Mahomedans alone. The Pagan and the Mufful- 
** man are equally in his prefence. Dillinaioiis of colours are 
« of his ordination. It is He who gives exiftence. In your 
“ temples, to his Name, the voice is raifed in prayer; in a 
“ houfe of images, where the bell is fhaken, ftill He is the 
« objeft of adoration. To vilify the religion and cuftoms of 
“ other men, is to fet at naught the pleafure of the Almighty. 
“ When we deface a picture, we naturally incur the refentment 
“ of the painter ; and juftly has the Poet laid, “ Prefuine not 
“ to arraign or to ferutinize the various works of Power Di- 
“ vine.” For this valuable communication we are indebted to 
Mr. Orme. Fragments, notes, p. xcvii. I have been affured 
by a gentleman who has read this letter in the original, that 
the tranflation is not only faithful but elegant. 
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NOTE VII. p. 282. 

I HAVE not attempted a defcription of any fubterraneoua 
excavations but thofe of Elephanta, becaufe none of them 
have been fo often vifited, or fo carefully infpefed. In fe- 
veral parts of India, there are, however, ftupendous works of a 
fimilar nature. The extent and magnificence of the excavations 
in theifland of Salfette are fuch, that the artift employed by Go¬ 
vernor Boon to make drawings of them, allerted that it wou 1 
require the labour of forty tlioufand men for forty years to m 1 
them. Archaeologia, vol. vii. P . 33 * Loofe as this mode of 
eftimation may be, it conveys an idea of the impreffion which 
the view of them made upon his mind. The Pagodas of 
Ellore, eighteen miles from Aurungabad, are likewife hewn 
out of the folid rock, and if they do not equal tliofe of Ele¬ 
phanta and Salfette in magnitude, they furpafs them far in then 
extent and number. M. Thevenot, who firfl gave any de¬ 
fcription of thefe fmgular manfipns, averts, that for above two 
leagues all around the mountain nothing is to be feen but Pa¬ 
godas. Voy. part iii. ch. 44 - They were examined at greater 
leifure and with more attention by M, Anquetil du Perron, 
but as his long defcription of them is not accompanied with 
any plan or drawing, I cannot convey a diftind idea of the 
whole. It is evident, however, that they are the works of a 
powerful people, and among the innumerable figures in fculp- 

ture with which the walls are covered, all the prefent objetfs 
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of Hindoo worfliip may be diftinguifhed. Zend-avefta. Dili:. 
Prelim, p. 233. 1 here are remarkable excavations in a moun¬ 

tain at Mavalipuram near Sadras. This mountain is well 
known on the Coromandel coaft by the name of the Seven 
Pagodas. A good defcription of the works there which are 
magnificent and of high antiquity is given. Afiat. Refearches, 
vol. i. p. 145, &c. Many other inftances of fimilar works 
might be produced if it were neceflary. What I have averted, 
p. 282. concerning the elegance of fome of the ornaments in 
Indian buildings, is confirmed by Colonel Call, chief engineer 
at Madras, who urges this as a proof of the early and high ci¬ 
vilization of the Indians. “ It may fafely be pronounced,” 
fays he, “ that no part of the world has more marks of anti- 
“ quity for arts, fciences, and civilization, than the peninliila 
“ of India, from the Ganges to Cape Comorin. I think the 
“ carvings on fome of the Pagodas and Choultries, as well as 
“ the grandeur of the work, exceeds any thing executed now- 
“ a-days, not only for the delicacy of the chile], but the ex- 
“ pence of conftrudion, confidering, in many inftances, to 
“ what diftances the component parts were carried, and to 
“ what heights raifed.” Pbilofophical Tranfadions, vol. Ixii. 
P- 354- 


NOTE VIII. p. 285. 

India, fays Strabo, produces a variety of fubftances which 
dye the moft admirable colours. That the Indicum, which pro¬ 
duced the beautiful blue colour, is the fame with the Indigo of 
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die modernSj we may conclude not only from the refemblance of 
the name, and the fimilarity of the eftefts, but from the deicvip- 
tion given by Pliny in the pafiage which I have quoted in the text. 
He knew that it was a preparation of a vegetable fubftance, 
though he was ill-informed both concerning the plant it fell, 
and the procefs by which it was fitted for ufe, which will not 
appear furprifing when we recoiled! the flrange ignorance oi 
the ancients with refpedl to the origin and preparation of fdk. 
From the colour of Indigo, in the form in which it was im¬ 
ported, it is denominated by fome authors, jltruni cut inn Indi¬ 
cant, and Indicum Nigrum, Salmafi Exercit. p. 1S0, and is 
mentioned under the laft of thefe names, among the articles of 
importation from India. Peripl. Mar. Erythr. p. 22. The 
colour of the modern Indigo, when undiluted, refembles that 
of the ancient Indicum, being fo intenfely coloured as to ap¬ 
pear black. Delaval’s Experim. Inquiry into the Caufe 
of the Changes of Colours, Pref. p. xxih. The Gum 
Lucca, ufed in dying a red colour, was likewife known to the 
ancients, and by the fame name which it now bears. Salmaf. 
Exercit. p. 810. This valuable fubftance, of fuch extenfive 
utility in painting, dying. Japanning, varnifhing, and in 
the manufatfure of fealing-wax, is the production of a very 
minute infect. Thefe infefts fix themfelves upon the fucculent 
extremities of the branches of certain trees, and are foon glued 
to the place on which they fettle, by a thick pellucid liquid 
which exudes from their bodies, the gradual accumulation of 
which forms a complete celt for each infect, which is the tomb 
of the parent, and the birth-place of its offspring. This glu¬ 
tinous fubftance, with which the branches of trees are entirely 
covered, is the Gum-lacca. An account of its formation, na- 
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tare, and ufe, is given in thePhilof. Tranf. vol. lxxi. part ii. p. 374, 
in a concife, accurate, and faUsfaftory manner. Ctefias feems to 
have received an account tolerably diftinft of the infe£t by 
which the Gum-Iacca is prod need, and celebrates the beauty 
of the colour which it dyes. Excerpta ex Indie, ad calc. 
Herodot. Edit. Weffeling, p. 830. Indian Dyers was the 
ancient name of thole who dyed either the fine blue or the 
fine red, which points out the country whence the materials 
they ufed were brought. Salmai. Ib. p. 810. Prom their 
dying cotton-ftuffs with different colours, it is evident that 
the ancient Indians mull have made fome confiderable profit 
ciency in chemical knowledge. Pliny, lib. xxxv. c. ii. § 42* 
gives an account of this art as far as it was known anciently. 
It is precifely the fame with that now pra&ifed in callico- 
printing. 


NOTE IX. p. 295. 

As Sanlkreetliterature is altogether a newacquifition to Europe, 
Baghvat-Geeta, the firft tranflation from that language, having 
been publiflied folate as A. D. 1785, it is intimately connected 
with the fubjeft of my inquiries, and may afford entertain¬ 
ment to fome of my readers, after having reviewed in the text, 
with a greater degree of critical attention, the two Sanlkreet 
works moft worthy of notice, to give here a fuccinct account 
of other compofitions in that tongue with which we have 
been made acquainted. The extenfive ufe of the Sanfkreet 
language is a circumftance which merits particular attention. 
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** The grand fource of Indian literature,” (fays Mr. Halhed, the 
firft Englifhman who acquired the knowledge of Sanfkreet,) 
“ the parent of almoft every dialect from the Perfian gulf to 
" the China feas, is the Sanfkreet, a language of the moft ve- 
tc nerable and unfathomable antiquity ; which, although, at 
** prefent, Ihut up in the libraries of Brahmins, and appropii- 
** ated folely to the records of their religion, appears to 
<( have been current over moft of the Oriental world; and 
“ traces of its original extent may ft ill be difeovered in almoft 
“ every diftrid of Afia. I have been often aftonifhed to find 
“ the fimilitude of Sanfkreet words with thofe of Periian and 
“ Arabic, and even of Latin and Greek ; and thofe not in 
“ technical and metaphorical terms, which the mutuation of 
“ refined arts and improved manners might have occafionally 
“ introduced, but in the ground-work of language, in mo- 
,£ nofyllables, in the names of numbers, and the appellations of 
“ fucli things as would be firft diferirainated on the immediate 
** dawn of civilization. The refemblance which may be ob- 
** ferved in the charaderson the medals and fignets of various 
“ diftrids of Afia, the light which they reciprocally relied; 
“ upon each other, and the general analogy which they all bear 
“ to the fame grand prototype, afford another ample field for cu- 
“ riofity. The coins of Affam, Napaul, Cafhmeere, and many 
** other kingdoms, are all ftamped with Sanfkreet charaders, 
“ and moftly contain allufions to the old Sanfkreet mythology. 
“ The fame conformity I have obferved on the impreffion of 
“ feals from Bootan and Thibet. A collateral inference may 
“ likewife be deduced from the peculiar arrangement of the 
** Sanfkreet alphabet, fo vei*y different from that of any other 
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« quarter of the world. This extraordinary mode of combi- 
« nation ftill exifts in the greateft part of the Eaft, from the 
« Indus to Pegu, in dialeCts now apparently unconnected, and 
« in characters completely diffimilar; and it is a forcible argu- 
“ ment that they are all derived from the fame fource. Another 
« channel of fpeculation prefents itfelf in the names of perfons 
“ ant J places, of titles and dignities, which are open to general 
« notice, and in which, to the fartheft limits of Alia, may be 
« found manifeft traces of the Sanfkreet.” Preface to the 
Grammar of the Bengal Language, p. 3. After this curious 
account of the Sanfkreet tongue, I proceed to enumerate the 
works which have been tranflated from it, befides the two men¬ 
tioned in the text.—r. To Mr. Wilkins we are indebted for 
Hceto-fades or Amicable in a feries of connected 

fables, interfperfed with moral, prudential, and political max¬ 
ims. This work is in fuch high efteem throughout the Eaft, 
that it has been tranflated into every language fpoken there. 
It did not efcape the notice of the Emperor Akber, attentive to 
every thing that could contribute to promote ufeful knowledge. 
He directed his Vizier, Abul Fazel, to put it into a ftylefuited 
to all capacities, and to illuftrate the obfcure paffages in it, 
which he accordingly did, and gave it the title of, The Crite¬ 
rion of Wifdom . At length, thefe fables made their way into 
Europe, and have been circulated there with additions and al¬ 
terations, under the names of Pilpay and Efop. Many of the 
Sanfkreet apologues are ingenious and beautiful, and have been 
copied or imitated by the fabulifts of other nations. But in 
fome of them the characters of the animals introduced are very 
ill fuftained : to defctibe a tyger as extremely devout, and prac- 
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tiling charity, and other religious duties, p. 16. or an old 
moufe well read in the Nectee Sajtrai, i. e. Syftems of morality 
and policy, p. 24.; a cat who read religious books, p. 35, &c. 
difcovers a want of tafte, and an inattention to propriety. 
Many of the moral fayings, if confidered as detached maxims, 
are founded upon a thorough knowledge of life and manners, 
and convey inftru&ion with elegant fimplicity. But the at¬ 
tempt of the author to form his work into a conne&ed feries of 
fables, and his mode of interweaving with them fuch a num¬ 
ber of moral refleaions in profe and in verfe, renders the 
ftruaure of the whole fo artificial that the perufal of it 
becomes often unpleafant. Akber was fo feniible of this, that, 
among other inftruaions, he advifes his Vizier to abridge the 
Ions; digreffions in that work. By thefe ftriaures it is far from 
my intention to detraa in the finaUeft degree from the merit of 
Mr Wilkins. His country is much indebted to him for hav¬ 
ing opened a new fource of fcience and tafte. The celebrity 
of the Heeto-pades, as well as its intrinfic merit, notwithftanding 
the defeas which I have mentioned, juftify his choice of it, as a 
work worthy of being made known to Europe in its original form. 
From reading this and his other tranflations, no man will refufe 
him the praife, to which he modeftly confines his pretenfions, 
« of having drawn a pidure which we fuppofe to be a 
« true likenefs, although we are unacquainted with the origi- 
« na ]/> p re f. p. xiv.—2. In the firft number of the New 
Afiatic Mifcellany, we have a tranflation of a celebrated com- 
pofition in the Eaft, known by the title of the Five Gems. It 
conlifts of ftanzas by five poets who attended the court oi 
Abiffura, King of Bengal. Some of thefe ftanzas are fimple 
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.ind efegarw. 3* An ode tranflated from WuIIi; in which that 
extiavagance of fancy, and thofe far-fetched and unnatural 
■conceits, which fo often difguft Europeans with the poetical 
compolitions of the Eaft, abound too much. The editor has 
not informed us to whole knowledge of the Sanlkreetwe are 
indebted for tnefe two tranflations.—Some original grants 
of land, of very ancient dates, tranflated by Mr. Wilkins. It 
may leem odd, that a charter of legal conveyance of property 
fhould be ranked among the literary compolitions of any peo¬ 
ple. But fo widely do the manners of the Hindoos differ from 
thofe of Europe, that as our lawyers multiply words and 
claufes, in order to render a grant complete, and to guard 
againft every thing that may invalidate it, the Pundits feem to 
oil patch the legal part of the deed with brevity, but, in a long 
preamble and conclulion, make an extraordinary difplay of 
their own learning, eloquence, and powers of compofition, 
both in profe and in verfe. The preamble to one of thefe deeds 
is an encomium of the monarch who grants the land, in a bold 
■ftrain of Eaftern exaggeration : “ When his innumerable army 
“ marched, the heavens were fo filled with the dull of their feet 
“ that the birds of the air could reft upon it.” “ His elephants 
“ moved like walking mountains, and the earth, opprefled by 
“ their weight, mouldered into dull.” It concludes with de¬ 
nouncing vengeance againft thofe whofhould venture to infringe 
this grant: ** Riches and the life of man are as traofient as drops 
“ of water upon a leaf of the lotus. Learning this truth, O 
“ man, do not attempt to deprive another of his property.’’ 
Afiatic Refearches, vol. i. p. 123, &c. The other grant, which 
appears to be Hill more ancient, is not lefs remarkable. Both 
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were found engraved on plates of copper. Ib. p. 357, &c.—■ 
5. The tranfladon of part of the Shafter, publifhed by Colonel 
Dow, in the year 1768, ought perhaps to have been firft men- 
tioned. But as this tranfladon was not made by him from the 
Sanfkreet, but taken from the mouth of a Brahmin, who ex¬ 
plained the Shafter in Perfian, or in the vulgar language of 
Bengal, it will fall more properly under notice when we come 
to inquire into the ftate of fcience among the Hindoos, than in 
this place, where we are endeavouring to give fome idea 
of their tafte in compofition. 


NOTE X. p. 305. 

As many of my readers may be unacquainted with the ex¬ 
travagant length of the four aeras or periods of Indian chrono¬ 
logy, it may be proper to give an account of them from Mr. 
Halhed’s Preface to the Code of Gentoo Laws, p. xxxvi. 

1 . The Suttee jbgue (or age of purity) is laid to have 
lafted three million two hundred thoufand years, and they hold 
that the life of man was extended in that age to one hundred 
thoufand years, and that his ftature was twenty-one cubits. 

2. The Tirtah Joguc (in which one third of mankind was 
corrupted) they fuppofe to have confifted of two million four 
hundred thouland years, and that men lived to the age of ten 
thoufand years. 
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3. The Divapaar Jogue (in which half of the human race 
became depraved) endured one million fix hundred thoufand 
years, and the life of man was then reduced to a thoufand 
years. 

4. The Collee Jogue (in which all mankind are corrupted, 
or rather leflened, for that is the true meaning of Collee) is the 
prefent sera, which they fuppofe ordained to fubfift four hun¬ 
dred thoufand years, of which near five thoufand are already 
paft, and the life of man in that period is limited to one hun¬ 
dred years. 

If we fuppofe the computation of time in the Indian chro¬ 
nology to be made by folar or even by lunar years, nothing 
can be more extravagant in itfelf, or more repugnant to our 
mode of calculating the duration of the world, founded on 
facred and infallible authority. Some attempts have been 
made by learned men, particularly by M. Bailiy, in a very 
ingenious dilfertation on that fubjc£t, to bring the chronology 
of the Hindoos to accord fomewhat better witli that of the 
Old Teftament ; but, as I could not explain the principles 
upon which he founds his conclufions, without entering into 
long and intricate difculfions foreigu from the fubje£t of this 
Differ tat ion, and as I cannot afient to fome of his opinions, I 
lhall reft fatisfied with referring to his Aftron. Indienne, Difc. 
Prelim, p. Ixxvii. and leave my readers to judge for them- 
felves. I am happy to obferve that a Memoir on the Chrono¬ 
logy of the Hindoos will be publilhed in the Second Volume 
of the Tranfa£tions of the Society of Bengal, and I hope that 
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fome learned member of that body will be able, from his ac¬ 
quaintance with the languages and hiftory of the country, to 
throw light upon a fubje£t which its connection with religion 
and fcience renders extremely interefting. From one circum- 
ftance, however, which merits attention, we may conclude, 
that the information which we have hitherto received concern¬ 
ing the chronology of the Hindoos is very incorrect. We 
have, as far as I know, only live original accounts of the dif¬ 
ferent Jogues or :eras of the Hindoos. The jirfl is given by 
M. Roger, who received it from the Brahmins on the Coro¬ 
mandel eoaft. According to it, the Suttee Jogue is a period of 
one million feven hundred and twenty-eight thoufand years ; the 
Tirtah Jogue is one million two hundred and ninety-fix thou- 
fand years ; the Dwapaar Jogue is eight hundred and fixty-four 
thoufand. The duration of the Collee Jogue he does not fpecify. 
Porte Ouverte, p. 179. The next is that of M. Bernier, who 
received it from the Brahmins of Benares. According to him, 
the duration of the Suttee Jogue was two million five hundred 
thoufand years ; that of the Tirtah Jogue one million two hun¬ 
dred thoufand years; that of the Dwapaar Jogue is eight hun¬ 
dred and fixty-four thoufand years. Concerning the period of 
the Collee Jogue, he, likewife, is filent. Voyages, tom. ii. 
p. 160. The third is that of Colonel Dow, according to which 
the Suttee Jogue is a period of fourteen million of years; the 
Tirtah Jogue one million eighty thoufand ; the Dwapaar Jogue 
feventy-two thoufand ; and the Collee Jogue thirty-fix thou¬ 
fand years. Hift. of Hindoft. vol. i. p. 2, The fourth account 
is that of M. Le Gen til, who received it from the Brahmins of 
the Coromandel eoaft, and as his information was acquired in 
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the fame part of India, and derived from the fame fource with 
that of M. Roger, it agrees with his in every particular. Mem. de 
l’Academ. des Sciences pour 1772, tom. ii. part i. p. 176. 
The fifth is the account of Mr. Halhed, which I have already 
given. From this difcrepancy, not only of the total numbers, 
but of many of the articles in the different accounts, it is ma- 
nifeft that our information concerning Indian chronology is hi¬ 
therto as uncertain as the whole fyftem of it is wild and fabulous. 
To me it appears highly probable, that when we underftand more 
thoroughly the principles upon which the fadlitious seras or 
Jogues of the Hindoos have been formed, that we may be more 
able to reconcile their chronology to the true mode of comput¬ 
ing time, founded on the authority of the Old Teftament; and 
may Ukewife find reafon to conclude, that the account given by 
their aftronomers of the fituation of the heavenly bodies at the 
beginning of the Collee Jogue, is not eftablifhed by a&ual obfer- 
vation, but the refult of a retrofpe&ive calculation. 1 Whoever 
undertakes to inveftigate farther the chronology of the Hindoos* 
will derive great affiftance from a Memoir of Mr. Marfden on that 
fubjefl, in which he has explained the nature of their year, and 
the feveral aeras in ufe among them, with much ingenuity and 
precifion. Philof. Tranfaft. vol. Ixxx. part ii. p. 560. 


NOTE XI. p. 311. 

In the public huildings of India, we find proofs and monu¬ 
ments of the proficiency of the Brahmins in fcience, particu¬ 
larly of their attention to aftronomical obfervation. Their re¬ 
ligion 
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ligion enjoins, that the four fides of a Pagoda Ihould face the 
four cardinal points. In order to execute this with accuracy, they 
take a method defcribed by M. le Gentil, which difcovers a 
confiderable degree of fcience. He carefully examined the 
pofition of one of their Pagodas, and found it to be perfectly 

exad. Voy. tom. i. p. 133, As fome of their Pa S odas 

are very ancient, they mult have early attained fuch a portion 
of knowledge as was requifite for placing them properly. On 
the ceilings of Choultrys, and other ancient edifices, the 
twelve figns of the zodiac are often delineated ; and, from 
their refemblance to thofe which are now univerfally uled it 
is highly probable that the knowledge of thefe arbitrary lymbols 
was derived from the Eaft. Colonel Call has public a 
drawing of the figns of the zodiac, which he found on the 
ceiling of a Choultry at Verdapettah, in the Madura country. 

Phil. Tranfad. vol; lxh. p. 353 - * have a drawi ^ ° f 

in my poffeffion, differing from his in fome of the figures, hut 

I cannot fay in what particular place it was found. Sir Robert 
Barker defcribes aft obfervatory at Benares, which he vifitcd 
A D. 17~2. In it he found inftruments for aftronomical ob- 
fe'rvation, of very Urge dimenftons, and conftruaed with great 
(kill and ingenuity. Of all thefe he has pubhthed drawings. 
Phil. Tranfaft. vol. btvii. p. S9». According to rrathtionary 
account, this obfervatory was built by the Emperor Akber. 
The view which Sir Robert took of it was an bafty one. It 
merits a more attentive infpeffion, in order ro determine whe¬ 
ther it was conftruaed by Akber, or eroded in feme more 
early period. Sir Robert intimates, that none but Brahmins 
who underftood the Sanlkreet, and could confult the aftiono- 
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mical tables written in that language, were capable of calcu¬ 
lating eclipfes. P. Tieffenthaler defcribes, in a very curfory 
mannei, two obfervatories furnifbed with inftruments of extra¬ 
ordinary magnitude, at Jepour and Ougein, in the country of 

Malwa. BemouilH, tom. i. p. 316. 347. But thefe are mo¬ 
dern ftru&ures. 
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Catpinn fea --—- 205 

Je/wont Sing} his letter to Aurengzebe, 
containing a chara&er of fukan Akber 

349 

ynvelS) their great ufe, and high eftima- 
t ion among the ancients — 53 

yewS) when they effected a commercial 
intercourfe with India, 8., inquiry in¬ 
to the maritime commerce of king Solo* 
men, 9* their commercial effort limited 

to his reign - - 10 

Jndia y the firft naval communication with, 
from the Weft, 5, the trade of the 
Phenicians with, how conducted, 7, 
naval expedition of the Peril an s to, 1 o. 
con quells of Darius HyiUfpes in, ir. 
Alexandria, for many centuries the 
chief feat of trade with, 12* expedi¬ 
tion of Alexander the Great to, 13. 
flourifhing ftate of the country at that 
time, 15. Alexander's voyage down 
the Indus, 17, political ftate of the 
country at that time, 20, Alexander's 
views in this expedition, 22. expedi¬ 
tion of Sdeucus, the fucceflbr of Alex* 
a nd er, 29. em b a fly of Meg a ft h enes to, 
30. conquefts of the Ba&rian princes 
in, 33, remains afterward undifturbed 
by Europeans, until the Ca;e of Good 
Hope was doubled by the Portugueze, 
34.. a commercial intercourfe eftablifir¬ 
ed with Egypr, 35. how Rome was 
fupplied with Eaftern commodities, 44, 
advantage taken of the monfoons, in fail¬ 
ing from the gulf of Arabia to the Ma¬ 
labar coaft, 48, its commodities arti¬ 
cles of luxury, 50. fpices and aroma¬ 
tics, 51. precious ftones, 53* /Ilk, 
54* general view of its exports and 
imports, 56. companion between the 
ancient and modem trade with India, 
58* D'Anville's corrections of Pto¬ 
lemy's geography of, 66, the trade by 
caravans prote&ed and encouraged by 
ihe Romans, 70, the inhabitants of the 


Coromandel coaft always great traders, 
83* the account given of India by 
Cofmas Indlcopleuftes, 83, the Ro¬ 
mans rivalled in the India trade by the 
Perfians, 86* the Italian ftates engage 
in the India trade, 101* account of 
the India trade by Marino' Sanudo, 118. 
comparative view of the India trade, as 
carried on by different nations at dif¬ 
ferent times, 125. a direct voyage to 
India effected by the Portuguese, 134* 
the ftaple of the Portugueze trade, ef- 
tabfiibed at the city of Malacca, 137, 
a commercial empire eftabbfiied in the 
Eaft, by the Portugueze, 143, how it 
came to pals, that the dlfcovery of a 
dired navigation to India was refer ved 
for modern times, [50. the conduct of 
ancient and modern navigators to the 
Eaft, compared, 154, the prices of 
Indian commodities greatly reduced by 
the opening a diredi communication with 
India, 156, the India trade a continuaL 
drain of American filver from Europe, 
164. contrail between the ftate of the 
natives of India and America, when 
firft difeovered, 167. the trade of Eu¬ 
rope with each, compared, i“o« the 
filver exported to India contributes to en¬ 
rich inftead of impaverj/brng Europe, 
J72, importance of the dj/covery of 
the paffage to India round the Cape of 
Good Hope, to Europe, 173* exa¬ 
mination of the improbabilities attending 
the fuppofed expedition of Sefoftris to 
India, 179. remarks on the weather 
there, 185. remarks on the naval ex« 
pedifion of Nearebus, 188, peculia¬ 
rities in the Indian tides, 189, aver¬ 
sion of the natives of the Eaft to the 
lea, 192. Major Rennej's account of 
the river Ganges, 195. endeavours to 
afemam the fit nation of the ancient 
cify of Palibothra, 196. how ihe In¬ 
dian trade has been carried on through 
Egypt at different limes, 200. erro¬ 
neous deferiptions of the Cafpian fea 
by ancient writers, 204. Deccan, the 
ancient Dachanos of Arrian, 219* the 
ufeof the mariner's compafs learned by 
the Eafterns from the Europeans, 227, 

tire 



index, 


the Gentoos inflexible in their religion, 
% 2 q. computed number of Mahometans 
in India, 230* extenflve circulation of 
Eaftern goods by the caravans, 248. 
the natives of India the earlieft known 
people who were civilized, 2.57. their 
divirton into carts, 258. the perfection 
of Indian manufactures accounted for, 
261* the genera! tenure of land there, 
266. character of the Hindoo code of 
laws, 275- general account of the pa¬ 
godas, 277 p fortrefles, 28-4* mecha¬ 
nic am, 285. literature* 287* their 
feiences, 295* their religious tenets, 

311* origin of fuperrtirion, 3 * 5 * 

pure theology of the Bi ah mi ns, 325. 
general reflexions formed on the pre¬ 
ceding review of the Eaftern nations, 
334 * manners an ^ cuftoms of the 
natives influenced by the Mahometan 
and European intruders, 342* account 
of the Sanfkreet literature, 354, the 
Heeto-Pades, 356- the Five Gems, 
357* Ode from Wulli, 358. fpeci- 
men of Indian conveyancing, ib. the 
four reras of Indian chronology, ex¬ 
plained ——"— 359 

Jndicum of the ancients, the fame with 
modern Indigo -—— 35 2 

Indus, river, parted by Alexander the 
Great, 14. his voyage down that river 

17 

InjUtutiom of India, the permanency of, 

accounted for —— -“ 2^1 

Jnterejl of money, the moft exaCf rtandard 
of commercial profits, 129* chrono¬ 
logical review of - 

Joanna of Navarre, her exclamation at 
the wealth of the city of Bruges 239 
Italy y rife of the commercial ftates of, ico. 
they import the ^iroduXions of India, 
lor* the profits they reaped from the 
cru fades, 108. Sc z Venice, Genoa, &c* 
Itineraries of the Roman empire, how 

formed 213 

Julius Cxfar, his magnificent prefent to 
Servilia, the mother of Brutus, 54* his 
ignorance of the Britirti tides, 189* a 
general fumy of the whole Roman 

empire undertaken by him 213 

JuJlWy obfervations on his account of the 


progrefs made by Seleucus in India 194 
Jujlinian, emperor, how he introduced 
the filk-worm into the Greek empire 88 

L 

Land, the general tenures of, in India* 
266, 344. fpecimen from an ancient 

grant of - - 35^ 

Latitude j, how a fee mined by the ancient 
geographers, 78* were more readily 
determined by them than longitudes 

81. 219 

Lawyers, European, the ftyle of, com¬ 
pared with that of the Eartern Pundits 

358 

Leibnitz, bis account of the inftruXions 
given to the Florentine ambaftadors to 
the Soldan of Egypt “ 235 

Logic and Metaphyrtcs, Hate of, in India 

297 

Longitudes of places, how determined by 
ancient geographers — 79. 22 L 

M 

Magellan , effe£ts a palfage to the Eaft In* 
dies Wertward from America 162 

Mahabarat , an ancient Indian epic poem, 
account of, 288* extraXs from 297* 

299* 327 

Mahmoud of Gaznah, the vart fleet that 
oppofed his invarton of India 186 

Mahomet, rapid fpread of his religion, and 
the great erteXs produced by it, 91, 
contributed greatly to extend the com¬ 
merce of Afia and Africa 146 

Mahomet II. emperor of the Turks, fub- 
dues the Grecian empire — 123 

Mahudel, M* bis proofs of the ignorance 
of the ancients as to the nature of filk 

210 

Malabar coart, probable derivation of its 
name, 85. bow mentioned by the A- 

rabian writers 96 

Malacca , the city of, rendered the ftaple 
of the trade carried on in the Eart, by 

the Portuguese 137 

Maidive Illands, ^ probable derivation of 

their name --■ 85 

3 B 2 Many 
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Mm* a review of his prog refs in focial 

life - -— 263 

ManufaSlureSy Indian, the perfection of, 

accounted for - 261 

MapSy none known prior to thofe formed 
to illuftrate Ptolemy 1f $ geography 78 

Marco Polo , the Venetian, account of his 
travels, 121. objections to his rela¬ 
tions -- —— 236 

Marfeilksy opens a trade with Con ft anti- 
nople for Indian commodities 10 5 

Maffmdiy the Arabian, his account of 

India ——* --- 225 

Mecca* the temple there vifued as well by 
commercial as by devout pilgrims, 105* 
the pilgrimages to, contributed greatly 
to fac 11 i ta te trade, 146- account of the 
caravans which vifit the temple there 


Medkiy Cofmo di, a Florentine merchant, 
negotiates a commercial treaty with E- 
gypt, in favour of his countrymen 117 
Mediterranean fea, the chief feat of an¬ 
cient commerce ■ 152 

Meghajlhene j, his embafly from Seleueus, 
king of Macedonia, to India, 30* his 

account of India 31 

MttcenigOy doge of Venice, in the fifteenth 
century, his account of the naval 
ftrength of that republic ~ 242 

Monhijb annaljfts, a charter of 102 
Monfoonsy the firft application of them in 

voyages to India -— 48 

MofcSy the books of, the moft ancient and 
genuine record of the early ages of 

the world 1 

Mufirhy a port on the coaft of Malabar, 
frequented by ancient navigators in the 

Indian trade 48 

Mythology of the Greeks, the natural ori¬ 
gin of — —- 317 


N 

Nadir Shah, general review of his Indian 
expedition — —* 185 

Niagara of Ptolemy, its latitude according 
to D’Anville — — 73 

Navigation, origin of, traced, 4, where 
firit cultivated, 5, how introduced 
among the Egyptians — 6 

1 


Nearcbusy commands the naval expedition 
of Alexander the Great down the Indus, 

17* remarks on - 18H 

Nicephorus Gregor asy his character of the 
Genoefe at Conftantinople 233 

Niihbuhry his evidence in favour of the 
European origin of the mariner's com¬ 
pels — — 228 


O 

Qmary caliph, founds the city of BafFora, 

93 

QrmuSy the Miami of, ieized by the Por¬ 
tuguese — — 139 


P 

Pagodas of India, general account of, 277* 
351, a re pl aced wi t h aft r 0 nom i c al pee - 
ciiion — — 362 

PaUhothra y endeavours to afeertain the ft- 
ruation of that city — rg6 

Palmyra , by whom, and on what occafiou 
built, 45* its ftupendous ruins, 46, 
its prefent ftate — 47 

Panjahy progrefs of Alexander the Great 
through that country — 15 

Papyrus occafion of its being difufed for 
writing on ■—— 231 

Parchment , when firft ufed for the record 
of charters and deeds — 231 

PariarSy the moft contemptible race of 
men in India — 229* 339 

Patnay evidences of its not being the an¬ 
cient city of Paliboihra — 197 

Pearhy their high eft filiation among the 
Homans, 53, were dearer than dia¬ 
monds - - 208 

Per#y the chief fuburb of Conftantinople, 
granted to the Genoefe on the fubver- 
fion of the Latin empire there, j 12* 
the Genoefe expelled by the Turks izj 
P erfiay how the commerce between that 
country and India was conducted, 38* 
vigorous cultivation of the India trade, 
86* the ft Ik trade engrofled by the 
Perfians, 87. their extortions Intro¬ 
duce the filk-worm to Europe, 88, is 
conquered by the Arabs, 92. Nefto- 
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tUci churches planted there, 97, a- 
mount of the revenue of the Ferfian 
monarchs from Herodotus, 183. in- 
fiances of their ancient averfion to the 
fea ’ ■ - - —— 192 

Phalanx* Macedonian, how formed by 
Alexander the Great — 25 

Pheniciatn* how they opened a commercial 
intercourfe with India, 7. are laid by 
Herodotus to have pafted the Cape of 
Good Hope — — 153 

Philofophy* the cure for fuperfiition 322 
Pilgrimages to the Holy Land, undertaken 
as well from commercial as from pious 
motives, 105- account of the pil¬ 
grimages to Mecca —* 245 

Pilpays fables, the origin of, traced 356 
Plato* h is pol i 11 cal obj e£t i o n s t o c o m me rce 
in a well regulated commonwealth 207 
Pliny the elder, his flender knowledge of 
India, 62* his account of the ifland of 
Taprobana, 75 * obfervations on his 
account of the progress of Seleucus in 
India — — 19S 

Pomponius Mela , his account of the ifland 
of Taprobana, 75. and of the Cas¬ 
pian fea — — 204 

Porodane , the fir ft mention of, by Arabian 
travellers — — 96 

Portugal* circumfiances that led the Por¬ 
tuguese to thedifeovery of the Cape of 
Good Hope, 133, vigorous exertions 
of the Portugueze to cultivate the 
Kaflern trade, 137. they aim at a 
monopoly of the trade to the Eafl, 139* 
eflablifh a commercial empire in the 
Eaft, 143, their activity in exploring 
the Eafiern countries, 154- they drive 
the Venetians out of the European mar¬ 
kets, by reducing the prices of India 
goods, 157- how they remained fo 
long in the exclufive poileflion of the 
India trade, 161* are rivalled atlength 
iu the Indian ocean by the Dutch, 163, 
and by the EngUfh, ib* repulfc the ef¬ 
forts of Solyman the Magnificent, to 
drive them from India, 175. their in¬ 
tercourfe with infidels licenced by a Pa¬ 
pal bull — — 234 

Porus , oppofes the prog refs of Alexander 
the Great in India, 15. remains Heady 
to the Macedonian imereft 29 


Pat oft* the difeovery of the filver mines of, 
the firfi permanent fource of wealth de¬ 
rived by Spain from America 169 
Ptolemy , the geographer, eftimate of his 
fcientifical knowledge, 63. eftablifh- 
ed geography upon its proper principles, 
64. his accounts of the continent of 
India examined, 65i his geography of 
India corrected to modern times by M* 
D'Anville, 66- mftances of his ex- 
adinefs, 73, his account of the iftamf 
of Taprobane, 76* his charadlcr, by 
Agathemerus, 212. his geographical 
errors, 214. from what materials he 
compofed his geography of India air 
Ptolemy Lagus* eftablifhes the feat of the 
Eg ypti an go vern m cn t at AI exa n d r i a, a rj d 
eredls the Jight-houfe on the Pharos 35 
Ptolemy Philadelphus* projects a grand ca¬ 
nal to facilitate the intercourfe between 
Egypt and India, 35. founds the city 
of Berenice — — 36 

Pultanah , the ancient Plithania of Arrian, 

211 

R 

Ramuz'ta* detedls the geographical errors 

of Ptolemy - 214 

Raynal* Abbe, character of his hiftory of 
the Eaft and Weft Indies 173 

Red Sea , derivation of the name, and the 
different applications of it by the an¬ 
cients and the moderns — 190 

Religion and fuperftition, diferimmated 313 
Rgnaudot* M. his tranflation of the Eaftcrn 
voyage of two Mahometans, from the 
Arabic, vindicated from the charge of 
impofition —— 224 

Rjntid* Major, his illuftrations of the In¬ 
dian expedition of Alexander the Great, 
1#* his account of the river Ganges, 
193. remarks on bis account of the 
fituatiori of the city of Palibothra, 196. 
his opinion of the Egyptian navigation 
examined — ” 202 

Rhtmeolura* the ancient port of commu¬ 
nication between Phenicia and India 7 
Roger , M* his account of the Indian 
chronology —— 361 

Rome , rife of the power of, 40. how 
fupplied with Indian commodities, 44, 

its 
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its imports from thence* articles of tux- 
u ry, 50* fpi ces * 51 * prec i ou s ftone s , 
53* filk, 54. remained ignorant of 
the nature or prod udf ion of filk, 55* 
how the breeding filk-worms was intro¬ 
duced into the Eaftern empire, 88. 
confequences of the Roman empire be¬ 
ing diflolved by the Barbarians, rrg. 
how the itineraries of the empire were 

formed - » - % 13 

Rujfta, a commercial intercourfe by land 
opened between that country and China 

249 

Ryots of Indoftan, inquiry into the tenure 
by which they hold their pofleiSons 345 

S 

SatMf&fay an ancient Indian dramatic 
poem, account of —— 29Q 

Sacotecas, the mines of, in Mexico, im¬ 
portance of the difcGvery of, to Spain 

169 

Saint Croix, Baron de, obfervations on his 
Critique des Hi-ftoriens d’Alexandre le 

Grand - 193 

Samar cand, by what name known to 
Alexander the Great, 13* its latitude, 
as afeertained by D’AnviJJe 73 

Sandracothisi an Indian prince, his revolt 
again ft, and treaty with, Sciences king 

of Macedonia 29 

Sanjkrut literature, a new acquifition, 354. 

Mr* Hal bed’s account of 355 

Sanudo, Marino, his account of the Ve¬ 
netian trade with India in the fourteenth 

century - —- 118 

Sciences and Arts, where firft cultivated, 2* 
a view of the ftate of, in India 296 
Scylax of Caryandra, his naval expedition 
10 India, 10. gives fabulous accounts 
of the country, 11* why his voyage 
is not mentioned by Arrian 
Seapoys, modern, eftablifhed upon the fame 
principle with the phalanx of Perfians 
formed by Alexander the Great 25 
Sehucus, the fucceflor of Alexander, his 
expedition to India, 29, obfervations 

oq -- —- 1 94 

Selim, fultau, the conqueror of the Ma¬ 
melukes* his attention to the advan¬ 


tages of the Indian commerce 17,4 
Semiramis, the vaft fleet that oppofed her 
invafion of India —— 186 

Sen 1 Metropolis, of Ptolemy, its latitude 
according to D’Anville — 73 

Seringham, defeription of the pagoda there 

282 

Ssfoflrisy king of Egypt, the firft who 
rendered the Egyptians a commercial 
people, 6. improbabilities attending his 
fuppofed expedition to, and conqueft of, 

India - - 179 

Shajler, fome account of 298. 359 

Shledika, account given of this ifiand, by 

Cofmas Indicopleuftes - 85 

Silk 3 its high efti mation among the Ro¬ 
mans, 54. the trade for, engrofFed by 
the Perfians, 87. filk-worms obtained 
and cultivated by the Greeks, 88. ac¬ 
count of the Venetian and Florentine 
trade for filk, 114. ignorance of the 
ancients as ro its produ£Hon, 210* 
why difliked by the Turks 21 1 

Silver, is continually drained from Europe 
to carry on the Eaft India trade, 165* 
Europe, how enriched by this exporta¬ 
tion - ■—— 172 

Situs Metropolis*, of Ptolemy, endeavours 
of M. D’Anville to afeenam its fituation 

69 

Slave-trade, modern, the origin of, 166* 
is largely carried on by the African ca¬ 
ravans -- .—-—217 

Solomon, king of Judea, inquiry into his 
marl time commerce, 9, builds Tad- 

mor m the defert 43 

Solyman the Magnificent, bis efforts to 
drive the Ponugucfe from India 174 
Soul, defeription of* from the Mahabarat 

297 

Spain^ bow that country happened to have 
the advantage and honour of difeovermg 
America, 132. gold and lilvcr the only 
profitable articles they firft found in 
America, 169. are obliged to colonize 
in order to improve their difcovenes 170 
Spices, and aromatics, why much ufed by 
the ancients, 511 vaft modern eon- 
fumption of them — 160 

Strabo, his ohfeure knowledge of India, 
61. his account of the (Hand of Ta- 
probane, 74, denies that Scfoftris ever 
J 3 entered 
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entered India, 182, evidences of his 
Bender knowledge of India, 202* his 
account of the Cafpian Tea, 204* how 
he juftifies his negledl of Hipparchus, 
2 i 2* his free expofition of ancient the¬ 
ology, 332* his account of the an¬ 
cient dyes — 352 

Sumatra , the ill and of, vifited by the early 

Arabians - 95 

Superstition and religion, diferiminated, 
313* origin of fuperftltion, 314. pro- 
grefs of, 318. pl£ture of Oriental fu- 
perftition, 319. philofophy fatal to 322 
Sylia, vaft quantities of fpices confumed in 
his funeral pile ■ 51 

T 

Tadmor in the defert, by whom built, and 
for what purpofe, 45, its ftupendous 
ruins, 46- its prefent ftate 47 

Tamerlane, his judicious choice of the tea- 
fon for his Indian campaign 185 

Taprebane, Strabo's account of that ifland, 
74. Pliny’s account of it, 75, Pto¬ 
lemy^ account, 76. appears to be the 
ifland of Ceylon, 77. account given of 
this ifland by Cofmas Indicopleuftes 85 
Tatta , great drought there, 185* vaft 
numbers of vdTels for water-carriage 

there -- —— 186 

Tea, has within a century become a necef- 
fary of life in many parts of Europe, 
252. amazing annual importation of 

ib> 

Tea- tree, firft mention of, by Arabian tra¬ 
vellers * »« ■ --- 96 

Tides of the Indian ocean, peculiarities in 

189 

Trade , how at firft conduced between 
different countries, 3, between Egypt 
and India, 2s. exports and imports 

of India —- 51 

Tranfmigrathn of fouls, the Eaftern doc¬ 
trine of, explained 330 

Turks, their fcruples againft the wearmg 

of filk -- «- 211 

Tyre , the beft account of the commercial 
tranfa£Hons of that city, to be found in 
the prophet Ezekiel — 183 


V 

Venice , firft rife of, as a commercial ft ate, 
loo. Conftantinople taken, in con¬ 
junction with the crufaders, 109, the 
Venetians engage largely in the trade 
and manufacture of filk, no- the La¬ 
tin empire in the Eaft fubverted, 112* 
the Venetians fupplanted in the trade 
with Con ftantinopleby thcGenoefe, 114, 
they fettle a trade with Alexandria, 115, 
account of the Venetian trade with India 
in the fourteenth century, 118- travels 
of Marco Polo, 121. their trade ex¬ 
tended by the Turks fubduing the Greek 
empire, 123* remarks on their trade 
for Indian goods, 125, evidences of 
the great wealth they acquired by this 
trade, 129. alarm taken at the direCl 
voyage to Eaft India, by Vafcode Ga¬ 
ma, 136- mca fares profecuted by the 
Venetians to check the progrefs of the 
Portuguese in the Eaft, 140* the For- 
tugueze fupplant them in the European 
market, by reducing the prices of India 
goods, 157. of the great extent of 
their trade, 240. the bank of Venice 
the firft formed of any in Europe, 241, 
amount of the Venetian naval ftrength 
in the fifteenth century — 242 

tliug Beg, his aftronomical tables 73 

Virgil y a good natural hiftorian, as well 

as a deferiptive poet-21 o 

Volney , M. his account of the camel, 244* 
and of the caravan from Damafcus to 
Mecca 246 

W 

IVUford , lieutenant, his examination of 
Arrian's Pcriplus by modern names and 
fixations — — 211 

JVUkhis, Mr* account of his tranflation 

of the Heeto-Pades — 356 

Wulti , character of an ode tranflated from 

35s 

z 

Zemindars, their office in the government 
of Indoftan —— — 34 5 


THE END, 
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10- line antepen. 

, fir ex du five 

read extenlive* 

II. - 21 - 

fir people 

read nations* 

- - - tmiepcn, fir die kingdom 

read their kingdom. 

is 3 . — 1, 

fir fbafl 

read will. 

* 97 - - 9 - 

Jbr great veneration read great devotion. 

246.- 5 . 

fir Khizeh 

read Kliojdu 

259,- 

fir feems 

read feem* 

260 , — 2* 

fir tends 

read tend* 


